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CHAPTER IY. 


Cenci. Revolt of Islam. Prometheus Unbound. Abstract 
ef that drama, which is founded on an ancient belief in 
the perfectibility of mankind. This creed governed Shelley 
powerfully throughout his life, as well as his poetry. 
“Tue Revolt of Islam,” first called “ Laon and 

Cythna,” the * Prometheus Unbound’ and “ Cenci,” 

were all, it appears, from Shelley’s Memoirs in Ga- 

lignani’s edition, the production of one year, and 
they are the principal poems of the author. In 
writing these he had the inspiration of the great 
moral and intellectual Truths which they are in- 
tended to evolve 3 and having once embodied these 
theoretic, and to him actuating truths, he had 
accomplished the greatest purpose of his being. 

“Hellas,” * Rosalind and Helen,” “The Witch of 

Atlas,” “ Epipsychidion,” and his other poems, are 

veiterations of sectional parts of the schemes of 

these two first works, both in point of time and 

genius, Poetry in the hands of Shelley was a 

spirit—not one whose visitations are only charm- 

ig glimpses of her own beauty, but a spirit sum- 
moned to abide, and to make revelations of the 
rld unseen, The faculties of Fancy, Imagina- 
tion, Reason, were to him only the tools to work 
ita completer fabric than themselves. And this 
tis that makes the Poetry of Shelley, with its 

iknesses as weil as its power, the most perfect 
monument of the age. Mis comprehension took in 





the most primitive condition of the world, before | 


the creation which we, a part of it, suffer and en- 
»y, before the Titans had invaded the gods ; and 
stended forward to changes as great, which would 
terminate the struegle now presented by the his- 

ry of the race. He interprets the voice of the 
ountains— 


Thrice three hundred thousand years 
er the earthquake’s couch we stood, 


il plunges into futurity— 
When recorded time, 

Even all that we imagine, age on age, 

Seems but a point, and the reluctant mind 

lags wearily in its unending flight. 
“ts evcle he is constantly spanning in theory, and 
ds as it were on the isthmus between two con- 
“tents, not only of time, but of moral condition. 
“© present time has been called by a French 
‘iter the culminating point of Philosophy. The 
“snsition from impulse to deliberation, from pre- 


tele aS ° ° 
“eNts to principles, from inight to right ; popu- 
‘0. XCV.—VOL. VILL 


larly so understood, has for half a century been the 
deep-rooted cause of social misunderstanding and 
political contention. This it is which Shelley's 
poetry exhibits to us. 

As it is the tendency of poetic writings and their 
influence, more than criticism on particular poeins, 
which employs us in these pages, the tragedy of 
*Cenci” is not so important to be at present con- 
sidered. It is one of the most admirable speci- 
mens of sustained tragedy in the language, filled 
with passions described as only a mind who made 
the wrongs of others his own, can describe them. 
But the character of Count Cenci is one beneath 
all sympathy but that of horror, and goes far to 
make us think the rack and wheel may hare had 
a propriety in their application sometimes. To 
feel this for a moment, even to have the possibility 
of such evil natures really existing presented to us, 
is offensive ; while the crime on which the plot 
hinges is also not to be contemplated. 

The character of Beatrice indeed would redeem 
any composition, and the delight in contemplating 
it be a sufficient reward for bearing with the re- 
cital of any narrative. This character it was that 
alone induced Shelley to undertake the subject, 
and to illustrate, in a form sufficiently powerful, 
the tyranny of parental authority. In the “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” the whole scheme of his philo- 
sophy, the cosmogony of his world of intellect, is 
described, and in this respect as well as because it 
contains his finest poetry, it demands the most at- 
tention. We shall endeavour to give in as few 
words as possible an abstract of this Lyrical Drama, 

*“ The silence of the earliest antiquity was suc- 
ceeded by poetical fables,” says Bacon, “ and these, 


at length, by the writings we now enjoy: so that 


the concealed and secret learning of the ancients 
seems separated from the history and knowledge 


of the following ages, by a veil, or partition wall 


of fables, interposing between the things that are 
lost, and those that remain. These fables by no 
means appear to have been invented by the per- 
sons who relate and divulge them; whether Ho- 
mer, Hesiod, or others ; if I were assured that they 
first flowed from those later times and authors that 
transit them to us, I should never expect any- 
thing singularly great or noble from such an ori- 
gin. But whoever attentively considers the thing, 
will find that these fables are delivered down, and 
related by, those writers, not as matters then first 
3 I 
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invented and proposed, but as things received and 


embraced in earlier ages. Besides, as they are 


differently related by writers nearly of the same | 
age, it is easily perceived that the relaters drew 


from the common stock of ancient tradition, 
and varied Lut in point of embellishment, which 
is their own. And this principally raises my es- 
teem of these fables, which I receive, not as the 
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product of the age, or Invention of the poets, but | 


as sacred relics, gentle whispers, and the breath 


of better times, that from the traditions of more | 


ancient nations came, at length, into the flutes and | 


trumpets of the Greeks.” 
Thus it is that these fables 
three thousand years ago, and as much adapted to 


are as young now as 


prone tic pPuUrpos ‘Sas then. a The ( reek tragic writers 
employed in the treatment of their mythology a 
certain arbitrary discretion, and this discretion 
Shelley has exercised in Prometheus Unbound: 
which aspires to complete the trilogy of schy- 
luson the subject of that demigod, and to be one 
of the * Attic tragedies of stateliest and most regal 
argunnent : Nay, more than one of those ; having 
the superior morality which Christianity and the 
knowledge of our higher informed age united to the 
beauty of ancient art and the dignity of their 


philosophy. * We shall do well,” Says Schlegel, 


in an often quoted passage, “always to think of | 


these tragic poems in conjunction with ancient 
sculpture; and perhaps the most faithful represen- 
tation of them is to consider them as living and 
moving statues of the highest order.” No repro- 
duction of these however, no adaptation of their 
machinery to such uses as a poet of our times can 
have in view, can be so considered. The picture, as 
it has been observed, is more characteristic of the 


modern: and it seems impossible for us ever to t] 
A ' ‘ : ° 1c. 
enjoy such abstractions as deny warmth—vitality ; | 


although we are ready to embrace those of a tran- 


scendent humanity. And such a difference as this 


we feelin turning fromthe ancient poet’s Prometheus | 3 ; —_:- 
| 'dued; and Demogorgon (who in this fable is diff 


Bound to the Unbound of the modern. With a 
spirit and a heart filled with all that is good in 





j 


these days, and hoping all that could accrue from | 
that goodness, Shelley looked back with love on the | 


Pantheon of the Greeks, because there he saw the 
heart and the life of man made the ultimate object. 
He knew we had passed beyond every tenet pecu- 
liar either to their theology or morality ; but he 
thought we had passed further than we have—that 
we could now lay down the concentrative Unity 


Which followed the dissolution of that Pantheon, | 


and the Reverence which has taught us so much; 
and arrive at a contentment equally removed from 
the potential and trusting faith of Christianity, 
Which has raised us to so high a pitch, and from 
the supine dissipation and worship of dead matter 


and its properties, of ancient pantheists. Wemay |. , . 
dae. ‘ ’ | misery in a wonderful line that seems eternal: 


quote in support of this the opening of Alastor, 
where he addresses the elements and the produc- 
tive power of nature—the agua mater, of whom 
the oracle of Themis told Deuealion and Pyrrha 
after the deluge : desiring them to cast stones be- 


hind them, and leave the repeopling of the world | 


toher. * Nature andthe Inysteries,”’ a phrase which 
occurs In a Geriman critic, would have been under- 


' 








stood by the ancients very differently from t) 
sense in which he uses it. 

Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood ! 

If our great Mother has embued my soul 

With aught of natural piety to feel 

Your love, and recompense the boon with mine— 

If dewy morn, and odorous noon, and even, 

With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 

And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness : 

If Autumn’s hollow sighs in the sere wood, 

And Winter robing with pure snow and crowns 

Of starry ice the gray grass and bare boughs; 

If Spring’s voluptuous pantings when she breath 

Her first sweet kisses, have been dear to me: 

If no bright bird. insect, or gentle beast 

J consciously have injured, but still loved 

And cherish’d these my kindred ;—ther forgive 

This boast, beloved brethren, and withdraw 

No portion of your wonted favour now ! 

Mother of this unfathomable world! 

Favour my solemn song, for I have loved 

Thee ever, and thee only ; | have watch'd 

Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps, 

And my heart ever gazes on the depth 

Of thy deep mysteries. 

The argument of * Prometheus Unbound” j, 
this: At first there existed Heaven and Earth 
(Quranus and Gaia, according to Hesiod, the first 
pair) and Light and Love: and under the sway of 
Saturn (with whom time began) the primitive men 
enjoyed a happy life. But he refused them Know- 
ledge. Then Prometheus, the son of Earth, who is 
the indomitable J¥7// of man to attain Truth, 
gave wisdom, which is power, to Jupiter, who is 
the Law of necessity compelling into submission the 
mind of man to the bonds of his physical nature—on 
condition of his rendering in return that man shal’ 
he Tree. Prometheus the Good, by requiring thi 
knowledge of good and evil, became the prey to 


| Jupiter the Evil, and a warfare was began between 


The ages pass on; the poetic beings of the 
elements and all the gods, his family, are subject 
to Jupiter. He reigns supreme, except the proud 
Spirit of Man, who is chained by him, but not sub- 
cult heyond extrication, if he be not the Future) sit- 
ting apart unmoving and wrapt in tenfold dark- 
ness. Time, as it passes, brings down innumerab! 
curses on the race of Prometheus,—famine, toil, 
disease, strife, and death, till then unknown. Pro- 


° ° nt 
-metheus continues calm, and sends the immortal 


Hopes, to hide with thin and rainbow wings the 
shape of Death, and causes Love to bind up the 
disunited tendrils of the heart. And he invented 
fire to counter-work the curses on the seasons; and 


he strengthened the hands of his race with iron 


-and gold, to resist the oppression of dead nature; 
/and he taught them speech: but still their pain 





continued, 
“Ah, me! alas! pain, pain ever, for ever: cries 


the man Prometheus, uttering his interminable 


No change, no pause, no hope! yet I endure. 

[ ask the Earth, have not the mountains felt! 
i ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 
Has it not seen? The Sea, in storm or calm, 
Heaven's ever-changing shadow, spread below, 
Hiave its deaf waves not heard my agony ! 
Ah, me! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever! 


And with these and like lamentations, stuyx nuou? 
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‘1 their imagery and marvellous in rhythm, this 
ereat drama opens. The voices of the Mountains, 
8 ° a an . 

and Springs, and Air, and Whirlwinds, speak, and 


the Earth consoles him. He scarcely hears them ; | 


and asks the venerable voice of his mother Earth, 
to repeat to him the curse with which he detied 
the god Jupiter. 


SHELLEY. 


She dares not, but desires him | 


ty call up from the land of shadow, some shade to 


neak what, living, she may not; and he evokes 
the shade of him at whom the curse was launched. 
The shadow of Jupiter is evoked from the land of 
shadows ; Which shows us the origin of that fine 


i . . , é ‘ . > = fn 
‘imagination in Byrons “Cain,” where Lucifer | 


shows him the ghosts of past things, and which 
altogether had not the appearance of being an in- 
vention of his own. “Cain” was written while 
Byron and Shelley were in daily intercourse. 

‘The confiding sea-nymphs, the Oceanides, who 
have remained tending on Prometheus, cower down 


while the phantom speaks, and while a cloud of | 


Furies, sent to aggravate the Titan, perform their 
work. A fearful and awful task is theirs ; to show 
him the evils which the world groans under, and 
add to his despair, by pictures of the miseries of 
his race. The war which has always been main- 


tained between the enthralling and the enthralled, | 


is raised in visions of blood and fire before him : 
and then an emblem succeeds 
A youth 
With patient looks nailed to a erncifix; 
and in the throes of whose agony the spirit of Pro- 
metheus bows in pity and horror. 
Worse things unheard, unseen, remain behind. 
But the pitv of the Titan scares the Furies whose 
ofice it is to summon them. Fair spirits succeed, 
and fill the air, their dwelling-place, with music ; 
which leads Prometheus to think of joy once more, 
and of Asia, from whom he had been so long and 
» far separated. Asia lingers in a lonely vale, 
ihe spirit of enjoyment desolated, and, it may be, 
the emblem of that continent to which man seems 
» have been indigenous, and which has been the 
most irretrievably alienated from truth. Panthea, 
whose name may afford some clue to her nature, 
leaves her watching by the Titan to revisit the 
‘iled Asia, who awaits with anxious eves her 
‘lvent : and the meeting is as beautiful as the idea. 
Hear I not 
The .Eolian musie of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing the crimson dawn ? 

\sia asks, as her sister arrives filled with faint 
collections of two prophet-dreams which have 
visited her, and one of which, as she relates, passes 
“rough the air, crying, “ Follow, follow!” and 
Asia, too, has had a dream which bade her “ fol- 


| Which trample the dim winds: 


awful Phantom ascends from 


Ww,” and echo answers, “follow, follow!” and | 


“wy hasten after the wandering sound, over the 
faks of the world, to the realm of Demogorgon. 


To the deep, to the deep, 
Down, down! 

Through the shade of sleep, 

Through the cloudy strife 

Of Death and of Life; 

Through the veil and the bar - 

Of things which seem and are, 

Even to the steps of the remotest throne. 
Down, down ! 





Through the gray, void abysm, 
Down, down ! 

Where the air is no prism, 

And the moon and stars are not, 

And the cavern-crags wear not 

The radiance of Heaven, 

Nor the gloom to Earth given, 

Where there is one pervading, one alone. 
Down, down ! 


In the depth of the deep, 
Down, down ! 


Like veil‘d lightning asleep, 

Like the spark nursed in embers, 

The last look Love remembers, 

Like a diamond which shines 

On the dark wealth of mines, 

A spell is treasured but for thee alone. 
Down, down ! 


We have bound thee, we guide thee; 
Down, down ! 
With the bright form beside thee; 
Resist not the weakness, 
Such strength is in meekness, 
That the Eternal, the Immortal, 
Must unloose through life’s portal, 
The snake-like doom coil’d underneath his throne, 
By that alone. 


They gaze upon the veiled Form, and question the 
inighty darkness, 


ASIA. Prometheus shall arise 
Henceforth the sun of this rejoicing world: 
When shall the destined hour arrive ? 


Behold ! 


Asta. The rocks are cloven, and through the purple 
night 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds 
in each there stands 
A wild-eved charioteer urging their flight. 
Some look behind, as fiends pursued them there, 
And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars: 
Others, with burning eyes, lean forth, and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed, 
As if the thing they loved fled on before, 
{nd now—even now they claspd it. Their bright loeks 
Stream like a comet's flashing hair: they all 
Sweep onward. 


DrEwMoGgorGon. 


DemocorGon. These are the immortal hours 

Of whom thon did’st demand. One waits for thee. 
A charioteer, with a fearful countenance, beckons 
Asia to ascend, and another, with dove-like eyes, 
raises Panthea into her ivory shell, while the 
his ebon throne. 
The car arrives in Heaven, Demogorgon advances, 
and Jupiter, the Ruler, falls. Prometheus hears 
and rejoices, and Hercules unbinds his chains: 
the yoke of evil is shaken off, and Earth fades 
into death, as her immortal son and fair daughters, 
with great acclamation, and heralded by a spirit, 
in the likeness of a winged child, fly beyond Bacchic, 
Nysa, and Indus, to a temple and a cave which 
once bore 

Thy name, Pometheus ; there the emulous youths 

Bore to thy honour through the divine gloom 

The lamp which was thine emblem ; even as those 

Who bear the untransmitted torch of hope 

Into the grave, across the night of life, 

As thou hast borne it most triumphantly 

To this far goal of Time. Depart, farewell. 

Leside that temple is the destined cave. 


The spirit which guides them is the 


Delicate spirit 
That guides the earth through heaven. 


ow 
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alight, the Earth, 
child-spirit, advances to them, and unbounded 
love fills all existences, and makes perpetual joy. 
ie Spirit of the Hour recounts the changes on the 


And as they 


world which he has seen, and how he has left men | 
subjecting all passion, chance, and death, and all | 
. | 
the physical nature of man. And also in Godwij’ 


that clogs the soul 
Which else might over-soar 
The loftiest star of unascended heaven, 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane. 

The last act opens, when th 
finished by Choruses bearing Time to his tomb 
in eternity, and the Earth and the Moon hold con- 
and Demogorgon, who succeeds Jupiter as 
various 


verse, 
he succeeded Saturn, 
beings that now exult in new life, and concludes 
the poem. 


addresses thus the 


This is the day which down the void abysm, 


At the Earth-born’s spell yawns for Heaven’s despotism, , 


And conquest is dragg’d captive through the deep; 
Love from its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dead enduranc e, from the slippery, steep, 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 
And folds over the world its healing Wings. 
Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 
These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength 5 
And if with infirm hand, Eternity, 
Mother of many acts and hours, should free 
The serpent that would clasp her with his length; 
These are the spells by which to reassume 
An empire o’er the disentangled doom. 
To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 
To defy power, which seems omnipotent ; 
To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor flatter, nor repent ; 
This, like thy glory, Titan! is to be 
Ciood, great, and joyous, beautiful and free: 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory! 


Such is the grand scheme of the poem, 


however, Is li: th le to ot her Inte rpre tation IS, accord- 
ing tothe opinions of the critic. What the land 
beyond the Indus may be, where the Temple and 
Cavern are, and in which the spirit of the Earth 
only can appear, is a question. And yet this has 
been one of his favourite types; and the termina- 
tion of * The Revolt of Islam” exhibits a similar 
difficulty. When Laon and Cythna have failed in 
their struggles for the freedom of the world, and 
suffered for their rectitude, when the throes of 
death are over, they are piloted by “ a child with 
silver-shining ered in a boat of hollow pearl. 
Cythna perceives the child to be her own, and the 
land to which they hasten is the Temple of the 
Spirit. The A \ pocatastasis, or vear of the Pytha- 
voreans, Was a pel riod of 1: MHD Years, during which 
the nature which had fallen from primal happi- 
ained that state. The fable of Shelley's 
Prometheus is the latter part of that Pythagorean 
evele. In a dialogue attributed to He 
meistes, the degeneration of man 

and the cessation of every divine voice, and the 
Prophetic rhapsody terminates by recalling the 
ancient order. This is to he ot according to 
this ancient monument, by evils, deluge, disease : 
but the result of 


which, 


ness reg 


rines Tris- 
is described, 


now a new-born, 


his opinions; 


e main actionisthus | happiness, and entire subjection of the causes of 


j e 
| our poet deals with. 


tion it was that Shelley 


the world, his advent is another surety that the 
| nature of man yearns after and is elsewhere des- 


all is, © the renevation of all! 








good things, and the most holy and religious rec: 
tution of the nature of them. This is the ¢ 


' 
> - 


appee ar an adorable and at Imirable production, . 
There is no part of the fable that has not imme. 


diate reference to the visible diurnal sphere, and 


aii* 


* Political Justice,” a book which his son-in-jay 
.cknowledged as having in great measure frame, 


in that bold conjecture of ultimat 


pain to the mind and Will of man, the theatre :, 
strictly that of our present struggle. 

It is this renovation of the ancient sage which) 
Then how are we to explain 
that other land of Spirit, to which the perfected 


nature hastens? This can only be done by sup- 


posing he intended the change from the life wh; 


is between pain and pleasure, a conscious torture, 
to that which is reason and unconscious joy—a 
change so great that the earth itself shall be als 
changed, and nature be no longer the same. Nor 
is it strange that a difficuity shoula terminate this 
invention: although one of the grandest which 
modern philosophy has built upon the broad and 
firm basis of the wise fable of the Greeks. But 
such an interpretation as we have given is alone 
compatible with the spirit of the poem. Will a 
tline ever pelle when men will not only know, 
hut will altogether be governed by, the perfect 
rule of vende with no desire unattained, no happi- 
ness but that of sympathy 2? Such a moral condi- 
doatand, that this poem 
foreshows, that his life was spent in toiling for an¢ 


hoping, and for the accomplishment of which he 


can never be on 
h 


has done much. If such a time 


tined for more perfect conditions than those h 
how enjoys. But the spirit of inquiry and | 
change, which gees on with increased acceleration 
from age to age, proceeds on the supposition, 
(whether instinctive or ¢ xpressed, ) of such periee: 
tibility being no dream; and Shelley’s life, and 
the lives of m: iny thousands since the end of last 

ceutury, have been sacrificed to the belief 

Sage follows sage afar; 
Dark lapse of time between, now marked alone 
By their advent. 

As star by star arises on the night, 

Up through the shades of time past they 
Like lambent haloes burning steadily 
A thousand ages still unquenchable. 
Progressin, onward, the eternal wheel 
Circles; and still a track from those high flames 
God kindled, follows on. Another flame 

Subtle as lightning 
Is added to their brightening. 
Still sage shall follow sage, 
And still the light doth thicken to the dawn ; 
Redness of morn 
Gilds now our horizon! Alastor, thou 
Shalt be aurora to the unknown time : 

And we will bind upon thy name beloved, 

The laurel, the soft olive, and the rose, 

And poppy, a! nd the graceful ivy plant; 
Glow-worms shall gether with their tiny lamps, 
And thou shalt nourish them who wast so rich. 

An 7 wl en our chains we burst, * 
We'll : asd ANY tar. th on wast fir ‘% 


a ppes iT 


£euiture 
of the world, in order that the world itself may 
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Such is one character of Shelley, and such one 
definition of the scope of his poetry. It is a high 
character and a wide sphere, in -the light we have 
jrawn it, the highest and the amplest ; and yet in 
another it is but a fearful moral mistake and a 


jream. ‘There is a medal of Julius Cesar, having 
' on one side the head of that self-aggrandizing con- 
: yeror and destroyer of nations, whose life and 


consequent death opened a new epoch of Roman 
freedom; and on the other /&neas, bearing on 
his shoulder his aged father, and in his hand his 
household gods, with veneration rescuing the re- 
maining life of the old and feeble, and saving from 
oblivion a useless symbol of faith, because obeying 
-he dictates of nature : on one side the innovator, on 
the other the preserver. Those who admire the last 
a. »ieture, Will hate the first ; and Shelley’s life was 

without this gracious obverse : he had no country, 


SHELLEY. Gs5 


there is an ulterior justice, a prior right, which 


i no Anchises, no Ascanius, no household gods. 

ale ‘he power of the law is the guarantee of our | 
Nor liberties, the dominion of law constitutes, indeed, 
this onr national and social freedom: and yet Shelley 
hich would have thrown it down, nor left one precedent 
ond remaining upon another, And why? Because 
But alllaw is imposition : it is a setting up of a coercive 
lees ule for a community, when nature has made men 
la individuals, and implanted in each man a love for 
vane himself. Social justice is the insurance of pro- 
fect perty, and yet Shelley would not have respected 
opi the right of pessession, And why/ Because 
ndi- aa 


nen possess as animals, which knows nothing of 
personal property. He was wrong in thinking we 
could shake off the great fabric of institutions, 
which insures the peace and understanding of so- 
ciety, and recur to the primitive conscience and 
right of nature ; and he was wrong also in imagin- 
ing that the world was subjected by force to the 
rule of these conventions. It has been the masses 
of mankind who have imposed them on themselves, 
and will always love thei. There are also ** dewx 
Formes de la verit , le mystere et P exposition scienti- 
Philosophy overshadows the land in the 


° 99 
jue, 


simple form of religion and of worship ; Shelley 


did hot perceive or acknowledge this double form 
of truth; he did not admit that law was freedom, 
or that justice protected individual rights ; he was 
pertinaciously one-sided. Then why have we 
placed him so high as a philosophic poet? Just 
because he stands for the assertor of those primal 
catholic and blind principles—because he is, more 
than all the others, thoroughly identified with the 
spirit of the age; and not the less so that he was 
alinost a child, an enthusiast, a simple-minded 
martyr, Whose will was the most powerful impulse 
within him. Moreover, if we believe the reviews, 
every book of poetry which appears is more or less 
impregnated with his spirit and style ; a spirit and 
stvle which never can be, nor perhaps ought we to 
desire that it should be, popular. 





1 he Mr. Howrrr would have done Dr. Cornelius ser- 


vice had he cut down his manuscripts at least a | 


of ( wermany é 
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the bold city *prentices; and yet each of these 
themes would require to be handled with brevity 
and discretion : how much more the student-life 
' 

If Mr. Howitt has selected this work for 
translation, we must think that, after what he 


| has seen in the Westminster Seriew, and in Tait’s 


the full half before presenting them in an English | 
des- ress, The work, considering the nature of the 
ne -ubjeet, must be quite enough for Germany ; and | 
.s rertainly far too much for England. The theme | 
“ng has failed the author; and tale, anecdote, and 
ota any matters even less relevant, are pressed inte 
re the service, to eke out the bulky volume. We do 
hot object to the National, and the Burschen songs, 


s these constitute the finest part of the work. Yet, 
iad Dr, Cornelius known how very familiar in 
wany beautiful translations are the Svrord Song, 
ae German Fatherland, and others, in England, he 


Magazine, of Burschen life and Burschen song, he 
has made an ill choice, Had he resided in Heidel- 
berg for a few months, or better still, years longer, 
he could have given us a much more attractive and 


‘suitable view of student-life himself; and one 


could scarce have thought of serving them up once | 


wre. Even the Music, the genuine, original me- | 


niles, to which those stirring effusions are enthu- 
tastically poured forth, must be well known 
“rough our own pages; vet the music is the best 
vriginal feature of the work. 

We are not sure that it would be easy to make 


4 popular voluminous book out of the Town and | 


frown life of the Oxford gentlemen, and of their 
A much more generally in- 
‘resting work might be made from the customs 
and usages of the crafts and guilds of our towns, 
the chapels of the printers, and the antiquities of 


Ustoins and usages, 


: ¢ Translated from the MSS. of Dr. Cornelius of Hei- 
erg, by William Howitt. 1 vol. large octavo, with 
2 me, and aumerous Illustrative Plates, and Vignettes. 
‘e404, London: Longman, Brown, Green, & Long- 


Sa 
‘ 





which would abundantly have satisfied any ra- 
tional curiosity that can longer he felt Ot the 
subject. 
|low would the reading-public, at this day, receive 
il history of all the absurdities of free-masonry ! Yet 
the institutions of masonry are more imposing, and 
embrace a much wider range of interests and sym- 
pathies than the mummeries of the student-life of 
Germany. Masonry has, like student-life, its cere- 
monial, its songs, and its associations ; and it is less 
likely to prove injurious to the initiated than the 
tom-foolery, the swagger, real or affected, and the 
devil-may-careism of Burschenschaft. The stu- 
_dent-life of Germany is happily becoming a much 
| more rational life than can be augured from many 
of the puerile and extravagant customs here de- 
scribed, and which are well-nigh exploded ; so that 
the one half or the third part of the contents, well- 
_ might have made an amusing volume, 
_And now we procecd to examine its better part. 
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It is diverting to find “ Friend William” dexte- | 


rously trimming, in his preface, between the sense- 
of-propriety people, the rigid sticklers for de- 


corum in manners and discipline in youth, and the | 


wild, lawless, eccentric, or reckless Bursch ; depre- 
cating the just censures of the one, and propitiat- 
ing the other, by an extravagant strain of compli- 
ment to their bravery and genius, good-heartedness, 
and warmth, and fidelity in friendship ; telling the 
riotous, idle lads of Heidelberg and Halle, that— 
“ The first-rate rower and first-rate wrangler of 
Cambridge and Oxford is no more fit to take his 
stand by the student revellers of Germany, than 
Caliban is by Hyperion!” This is surely strain- 
ing bevond the mark, The Bursch must, we hope, 
guess as much, and smile at their extravagant pane- 
gvrist. The folly and the profligacy of members 
of the young aristocracy, or of the wealthy classes 
assembled at our Universities, are notorious: but 
their faults can be no palliation of the ruder if 


more venial errors of their German contemporaries | 


the quarrelling, fighting, beer-swilling, smoking, 
dare-devil, carousing boys of Jena, Géttingen, and 
so forth. The frequent duels of the German stu- 
dents is considered a bad feature in their manners ; 
but they are, we apprehend, exposed to worse influ- 
ences. These Bohadilian or rather Pistolian ren- 
contres, are among the most harmless of their sys- 
tematic follies. The ridicule which they would 
he sure to provoke in this country, would at 


once put an end to such bloodless affrays, where | 
there is always great cry and little wool. The | 


peace-loving Quaker will, we fear, preach in 


vain, when he exhorts the Oxonians and Cantabs | 
to lay aside their pistols, and if they must occa- | 


sionally have the enjoyment of the duello, to pro- 
ceed like the German youths, who fight twenty 
duels with the sword for one that is fought in any 
manner at our universities, but vet never hurt each 
other. Pretty sport this for boys ; though we fear 
Mr. Howitt, if he be not indeed slily satirizing the 
German students, speaks in vain when he bids 


our fiery youth, if they will fight, abandon bullets, | 


that fly through a man and let the soul after them, 
and be content (like the Bursch) with ‘a scratched 
nose or a punctured padding.” The frequent prac- 
tice of dueling—the great encourager, by the way, 


| 
of a quarrelsome temper—can only be put down by | 


ridicule, especially if, as we are told, to the honour 


of the German students, there are individuals of | 


their number who have fought thirty or forty, and 
even sixty times, and vet have come out of the battle 
with only a few slight wounds on the face. Com- 
mend us in preference to this sham or bragyadocio 
mode of fighting to the honest cudgel of the A/ands- 


werk-burschen—to the Anoten, so called from their | 


weapon, the knotted stick ; who if they, in their 


artisan vulgarity, dispense with a sword, which, in | 


student hands, seems charmed into an innocent foil, 
do really exchange a few broken sconces and bloody 
noses in token of earnestness, and show at least 
something of animal courage. 


In short, the due//o of the German students, with | 


its endless code of laws, seems to have about as 
much to do with real business, as had the Fglin- 
ton Tournament with chivalry. 


Dr, Cornelius shows himself learned in ¢), 
duel and its laws; but the English public wij) 
as we have hinted, be chiefly interested in learn. 
ing that this barbarous practice, now degene. 
rated into child’s-play, is fast wearing out, ang 
that, in the meanwhile, the brave lads seldom 
hurt themselves. Brave they are, whatever else 
their quarrelsome disposition and bloodless fight. 
may augur. Their conduct towards the close of 
the late war, proved the high strain of their 
courage and their patriotic enthusiasin, Yei we 
must not have our own young men too far depreci. 
ated, being fully convinced that in similar cireun- 
stances the most exquisite of our students wouldhaye 
proved themselves very heroes. Of our crafts and 
"prentices we are even more assured. The tailors, 
as they have formerly done, would have performed 
prodigies of yalour. There was but one short 
period, during the war, in which this country was 
menaced with actualinvasion. What then was the 
universal feeling of men, women, children, and 
students ? 

Mr. Howitt, we have said, commences his task 
of translation with a very flattering preface, which 
might make the wild Bursch, glorying in his pipe, 
his beer-can, and his unkempt locks, fancy himself 
another Goethe, Kérner, or Schiller; since he is 
told that it was from the heart of student-life that 

these illustrious persons, and a thousand others, 
“issued to glorify valour, or consecrate patriotism, 
or beautify the regions of the human soul by their 
_songs and their imaginative prose.” That modern 
|Germany has produced many great writers, in 
spite of the corruptions and systematic irregulari- 
ties of student-life, is the truer statement; and 
that many wild students grow up into good citi- 
zens and sober men, good husbands and fathers, is 
fortunately not peculiar to Germany. All th 
world over, Nature is more powerful than fashion 
or instiiution ; or into what kind of depraved socie! 
condition would men’s folly precipitate them. 

We cannot perceive very much cause of appre 
hension in the student customs of Germany, though, 
on the other hand, we see littleto admire ina systen 
hastening to decay with the natural progress of s- 
| ciety; however, if we may believe Mr. Howitt’s tes 
_timony, (after, however, a suspiciously brief cours 
of experience, ) wemust ownthat thereismuch to ad- 
| mire intheclan-feeling, or /’esprit de corps, generated 
by theusages of the Burschen. Heremarks of thos 
who imagine that, at worst, the student-peculiar- 
ties end in insubordination, ora touch of profligacy, 
and at last in vapour—going off with hot youth— 


| 





| They cannot know, as I do, that the loves and friene- 
| ships formed by these youths are more permanent ane 
| indissoluble than in any class of men with whom I have 
| yet become acquainted; nor that in private societ’, 
| where, and in my own house, I have seen much of them. 
| they are amongst the most accomplished, gentlemanly, 
| temperate, correctly-mannered, cordial-hearted, and in- 

tellectual men that European society possesses. But a 
| such persons I willingly turn over to the perusal of this 
| volume, the work of a young but learned author, whe 
has recently passed, by a splendid examination, out © 
this student-life itself without having ever fought : 
_ single duel, or very probably got half or even quar 
| seas over. 


So, a man, who bas wisely steered clear of the 
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worst follies of the student, sets himself to glorify 
the sort of nonsense by which they court distinction 
in their own country, and expose themselves to the 
laughter of Europe! 

The first chapter of Dr. Cormrelius’ work is of 
value, for it gives a view of the nature of the Ger- 
man Universities; and a good many young men 
till go both from this country and the United 
States, to study at some one of them, Student- 
life is the theme of the second chapter, which gives 
a view of their unions and clubs, particularly as 
they exist at Heidelberg, for Dr. Cornelius says 
nothing of any other university, from his per- 
sonal knowledge. We are grieved to say that these 
Clubs have very different objects from those of the 
(College Societies of Edinburgh, described in a pam- 
phlet noticed in this Magazine. The best tenden- 
cies, and the most attractive features of student- 
life, are thus noticed by a writer on Heidelberg, 
quoted by Dr. Cornelius :— 

The variety of nationalities which meet in Heidelberg 
give an intellectual activity to the associate-life of that 
student-world ; and preserve it, at least, from the eter- 
nal monotony of fixed conventional forms, stale jests, 
fade word-wit, and bookworm pedantry. The happy- 
spirited, practical, intelligent Palatine ; the simple, hon- 
est Swabian, who has seen only the world which lies 
between his own mountains, but with his sound, clear 
intellect, penetrates through everything; the open Rhine- 
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upon that union,and became the occasion that the greater 
number of persons withdrew from the burschenschatt, 
and again resolved themselves into particular landsman- 
schafts; or, declining to belong to extensive unions, lived 


politically isolated. Those societies which had in the 


course of time assumed so many different forms, now be- 
gan to frame their own laws, and te chouse their own 
leaders. The members of each assoviation had their pe- 
culiar badge of distinction, others wore their colours ; 
and in the very nature of things, the constitution of such 
unions became more elaborate; their regulations increas- 
ed in number; and ceremonies, in order to give to the 
whole exterior pomp and circumstance, could not be long 
wanting. 

The Chores will be easily understood when we 
Sav thev closelv resemble the Nations into which 
the students of the Glasgow and Aberdeen U niver- 
sities divide themselves. Each Chore has its off- 
cers, its colours, its badge, and its sign or token, 
and, we may add, its own beer-shop, and hall for 
fighting harmless duels; harmless, at least, as to 


physical consequences. The Anetp, or beer-shop 


-in particular, is a most vital part of the Chores, 


lander; the pithy Hessian; the polite, socially-accom- | 


plished, well-bred, reserved North-German; and the 
grave, self-confident Hanseat ;—each brings a different 
style of accomplishments, a different view of life, differ- 
ent experience ;—each race maintains its own natural 
character, without withdrawing itself, however, from the 
impressions of the other nationalities, and the equipoising 
influence of the common elements of their confluent ex- 
istence. Add to these, the numerous foreigners— Swiss, 
rrench, Belgian, English, Spanish, who soon find them- 
selves disposed to attach themselves in preference to one 
of the German races, and ready, through the common 
medium of social life, to receive somewhat from all, and 
give to all somewhat,as it may happen. . . . 


But if, in relation to the common pursuits of the 
associates, the German Chores resemble the Seot- 
tish Nations, they are in substance genuine convi- 
vial clubs; of which sometimes an old one dies out 
for lack of members, and another starts up. The 
aggcregate meetings of the Chores of & university is 
termed the A//gemeine. 

All the members of a Chore seem bound to as- 
semble to drink beer and smoke every night. This 
is the fundamental part of its constitution; and a 
meeting of the aggregate Chores, or the general 
meeting to drink beer, affords the members, as 
we can well believe— 

A fine opportunity to pick quarrels with one an- 
other,—in student phrase, to fouchiren each other ; that 
is, to give offence, so that the swords may not rust. The 
newly-established Chore now takes the customary course. 


| It strikes up a friendly alliance with one of the already 


It is indispensable to good ton amongst the students | 


of Heidelberg, more or less to have travelled. Th 
vicinity of the Rhine, of France, of Switzerland, excite 
to still further excursions, for which the vacation affords 
a favourable opportunity ; and those thus returning from 
distant regions, from Paris, from the Alps, or from the 
ea, bring with them new and very varied impressions, 
whose communication, exchange, and turning to account, 
again for a long time fill up and refresh the intellectual 
life, not only of the individual, but of the meetings of 
the national Chores, the associations formed from the 
general body of the students. 


Of the Chores, or unions of the students, the 
sue Anonymous writer remarks :— 
; The division into such unions, according to nations and 
‘audsimanships, was the dictate of nature herself. Their 
*Xistence was acknowledged by the state, and honoured 
by itas a very ancient arrangement. Out of these com- 


existing Chores, in which its members find the greatest 
number of their acquaintances, at the same time that 
assumes a hostile attitude to another. It falls into di 
pute with the hostile Chore, and what is called the 
Chore-hatze, a regular Chore-baiting, breaks out; that 
is, there ensues a general challenging between the mem 
bers of the two Chores. The duels thus originated are 
fought in succession, and the Chore is said to park itself 
out; that is, to drum or fight itself forward. Hereby iL 
testifies its mastership with its weapons, and intense is 
the interest which hangs on the result of the Pawkereien, 
or fights, between the leaders of each Chore. The con- 
querors have their victory celebrated by their compan- 
ious the same evening in the Kneip, where they triumph 
over their antagonists. When a Chore has thus proved 
itself, it holds its A atritt-Commers— entrance, or opening 


| commerce, or festivity, of which more hereafter; and to 


binations sprung, about the end of the sixteenth, and be- | 
inuing of the seventeenth century, the so-called OxpERs. | 


When at length their aim began to appear not wholly 
pure, they met with government opposition ; and in their 
piace again stood forth the landsmanschafts, similar to 
the early national divisions, but so far different, that to 
the landsmanschafts belonged not only the students who 
Were actually natives of the country whose name the 
anion bore, but all who chose to enter the same, and 
‘“winit themselves to its regulations, were received by it. 
All these landsmanschafts from 1815,amalgamated them- 
relves Into one common Burschenschaft ; till the bloody 
act of Sand, in 1419, drew the attention of government 





which the new Chore invites the leaders of the other 
Chores. The qualifications by which a member of a 
Chore can raise himself in it, are practice in the exercise 
of arms, bodily and intellectual dexterity in general; 
good stomach, that he may be able to carry plenty of 


beer; and, besides these, a powerful voice is a grand re- 


quisite. As observed, the members of the Chore elect 
their leaders. The first of these isthe Senior. He must 
possess the qualifications we have mentioned in a pre- 
eminent degree, and must have already passed through 


the other offices of the Chore, as here following. 


We must not tire our readers with more Chore 
customs. It is to be kept in remembrance, that 
though this is called the student-life of Gennany, 
happily net one half of the students join these 
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associations ; and the revels of some of those who 
do join in these bacchanalian celebrations have 
probably no more foundation in fact than had the 
revels of the Noctes Ambrosiane. It is not, therefore, 
so much the excesses actually perpetrated, as the 
had tone of the whole affair, and the incitement to 
the commission of such follies, which spread be- 
yond the university, that is to becondemned. And 
these are not matters of jest. 

Into the laws and bye-laws of the Chores we shall 
not enter. They are minute and complicated, and 
«bundantly absurd in the Lilliputian importance 
assumed bythe legislators. Though we can perceive 
no necessary connexion between the modern rise 
or emancipation of German national literature, 
and the Burschenschaft, admitting that the college 
associations may have been promotive of the national 
literature,—we quote the following passage as a 
specimen of Dr. Cornelius’s style of thought, and 
Mr. Howitt’s manner of translation; which we 
take for granted must be accurate, as Dr. Cor- 
nelius, who was at the translator's elbow, pos- 
sesses a knowledge of the English language :— 

The origin of the first actual Burschenschaft is to be 
sought in the times when, on the establishment of the 
Rhenish Prince-league, which placed itself submissively 
under the sceptre of Napoleon, and the consequent abdi- 
cation of the imperial throne of Germany by Francis II. 
in 1806, every heart that beat with a German feeling 
must have been seized with the deepest sorrow at the 
fall and dashing to pieces of the Father-land. An ear- 
est desire to be able to give help to the outraged coun- 
try—the belief in a God who alone was able to free it 
from its oppressions—filled the heart of the patriot, and 
must have roused him to a tone of mind, than which no- 
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thing could be farther from that serene enjoyment of life, | 


often bordering on actual frivolity, to which the mem- 
bers of academical unions were not rarely accustomed to 
resign themselves. A patriotic spirit, a zealous, earnest 
aspiration, had already proclaimed itself in the latter 
years of the former century. Already in its seventieth 
year had the Poet-league at Gottingen organized itself 
under Klopstock. John Heinrich Voss, the two Grafs 
Stollberg, Hilty, and others, belonged to it. At the 
same time tumbled that fabric which the Order of Jesus 
had artfully raised, and the German language was finally 


established in those rights, out of which it had so long | 


heen expelled. The lachrymose tribe of common trage- 


dies, and the moving comedies with which Kotzebue and | 


Iffland overflowed the stage, were compelled to give 
place to knightly dramas, and Goethe’s Gitz von Ber- 
lichingen became for the hundredth time imitated. The 
German Muse attained a higher flight through Lessing, 
and finally displayed herself to the world in the two 
noble forms of Schiller and Goethe. The first, far from 
all lightness, full of deep earnestness and noble senti- 


ment, sought chiefly to effect the moral elevation and | ; ; nd . . — 
and from all the universities streamed forth volunteers, 


intellectual accomplishment of youth; and the youthful 
freshness of his language gave to his often more philoso- 
phical than poetical reflections and sentences, an irre- 
sistible charm for young minds. 
trary direction. With a predominant sentiment for 
beauty, and an eminent talent for imitation, he sported 
through every department of literature, and floated per- 


Goethe moved in a con- | . . sane evisis 
sentiments of the German youth at that glorious ¢risl>. 


petually with the current of the intellectual tendency of | 


the age. By such men the German language was 
speedily advanced to its point of perfection; the French 


language ceased to be the conversation language of the | 


court and of the polite circles. Joseph II. introduced 
the German language into the court of Vienna; after the 


death of Frederick II. it became acknowledged as thaf | the music, in the exact manner in which so many 


| of the best of the National and Burschen Melodies 


of the court of Prussia. Fora long time Weimar became 
pre-eminently the capital city of German accomplish- 
ment ; and Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, and other 
distinguished men, found in the court of Weimar, a 


sphere of action as honourable for themselves as advan. 
tageous to the literature of their country. The French 
ascendency in literature had thus ceased at the yery 
point of time when the French political ascendency came 
to lie heavy and oppressively on the nation; the liter. 
ary honour sharpened that bitter feeling of politic.) 
shame, and the more the German people learned to fee) 
it, the stronger became its impatience to liberate jtsely 
from that condition into which it had been reduced }¢ 
the French. But on whom must this feeling have seize} 
more powerfully than on the student! To whom mux 
the situation of Germany have occasioned more serjgys 
apprehensions than to him! On the one hand, sufficien:!y 
instructed to perceive the dangers which threatened th. 
political and literary liberty of Germany; on the oth, r, 
full of youthful spirit, and of desires to help the oppress. 
ed Fatherland,—such sentiments must have weaned tho 
students from the trivial pursuit of Landsmanships and 
Orders, and accordingly those of the same sentiment 
united themselves into a Burschenschaft. The object of 
this first union was noble; namely,to rescne the Father. 
land ; and in order tu be abie to do this worthily, to 
raise up men strengthened to the utmost completeness of 
both moral and physical constitution. Thence came jz, 
that bodily exercises, especially gymnastics, rose into 
new existence ; that the Burschen sought to invigorate 
themselves by hardships of every kind ; thence, that they 
strove after the greatest possible purity of manners, and 
displayed a spirit of hostility towards the less pure ten- 
dencies of the yet existing orders. Germany’s noblest 
sons belonged then to the Burschenschafts. These unions 
had their leaders and laws, much in the same manner as 
the Chores. . . . . In these companies ruled no 
aristocratic power, as was the case in those of the Chores, 
especially towards the younger members. ‘To establish 
a thorough union amongst the students, was a main ob- 
ject of the Burschenschaft. On this account the duel 
was not permitted between the members of the union; 
and duels between the members of the orders were very 
much circumscribed, and only in cases of real injuries, 
or gross offences, and then under certain conditions, per- 
mitted by the court of honour. The Burschenschafts of 
different university cities stood in combination with each 
other, and members from one city were in the habit of 
making visits to the members of the other university 
cities. The Burschenschafts, as then constituted, were 
in most places allowed, or at least tolerated. They cele- 
brated often, and with the consent of the prorector, their 
so-called foundation-day, or anniversary, with great ban- 
queting, public processions, music and torch-trains. The 
members of these companies conducted themselves so 
discreetly, that people willingly suffered them, and any 
little distinctions which might gratify youthful vanity— 
the wearing of the old German costume, the short coat, 
the broad out-lying shirt-collar, with the open breast, the 
cap which but scantily covered the long down-hanging 
hair, and which, as well as the coat, was mostly of black 
velvet—such old Germanisms and peculiar attire were 
cheerfully conceded to them. Hitherto must the life and 
movements of the Burschenschaft be styled noble. With 
enthusiasm its members received the call to the fight et 
freedom, which resounded from Prussia in the year 1819; 


to join themselves to the German host, which was to do 
battle with the oppressors of the Fatherland. Theowore 
Kirner has immortalized in his songs the feelings and 


Many Burschen died, like him, the hero’s de ath, inspired 
with equal zeal for the good cause; though it was alone 
permitted to the poet to flash radiantly forth, as from 4 
mirror, the inner glow of his spirit in patriotic song. 


A propos to this eloquent digression of the German 
Doctor,—either he or Mr. Howitt, by way of inter- 
lude, introduces the Sword Song of Korner, with 


have appeared in this Magazine. After the ad- 
mirable translations of this noble song, by Mm 
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Hemans, Professor Blackie, Mr. J. R. Chorley, and 
others, we shall not venture upon this new one, 
which was a rather bold attempt. A few more 
sentences is devoted by Dr. Cornelius to the his- 
tory of the battle of Leipsic, and an account of 
the object of the solemn league and covenant of 
the Holy Allies,—which would deserve both com- 


mentary and reprobation if it appeared in any ac- | 


credited historical work ;—and then Mr. Howitt in- 
troduces Arnat’s well-known song of the German's 
FatherJand,* which has been translated at least as 
often as the Sireord Son g,—Sso that it too, may he 
passed. The history of the Burschenschaft is traced 
through its after follies; when the young men 
| 


aving no longer a common object with the rest of | 


their countrymen, and puffed up with conceit as 
the imagined deliverers of their country, had no 
idea of gracefully retiring into College life, though 
their work was done. An infusion of liberal 
ideas redeemed these follies; but Dr. Cornelius 
makes small account of this elevating tendeney:— 

The secret unions whieh were formed during the as- 
cendaney of Napoleon still continued. The excitement 
of the publie mind, which at an earlier period had been 
favoured even by the Government itself, so far from 


having subsided, had rather received a new impulse, and | . aes 
| proposed auto-da-fé to be held in Eisenach, but that the 


as it had now necessarily lost its outward tendency, it 
sought to take effect in the heart of Germany. The 
government saw with suspicion the drift of the secret 
unions, and their influence on the Gymnastic schools and 
uuiversities ; they heard with astonishment the bold 


language of the rising generation approximating itself 


to political fanaticism. The German Confederation satis- 
fied not these heads on fire with ideas of one and a free 
Germany. The restoration of the empire, in connexion 
with one of the prevailing theories of conformable na- 
tivnal representation, was the master desire of a numer- 
ous party, which was spread wide through Germany, 
and rendered the universities the seminaries of their 
doctrines. The youth entered with pride into the idea, 
that they were called to work out their salvation, from 
the circumstances to which their fathers had reduced 
them. Political notions of the Middle Ages mingled 
themselves in the heads of the student youth, with the 
revolutionary doctrines of modern times, and received, 
moreover, from religious enthusiasm, a dark addition 
Thus degenerated the Burschenschaft, in a manner most 
veply to be deplored, and demonstrated in a melancholy 


d 
truth and falsehood. Noble patriotism metamorphosed 
itself into a gloomy fanaticism,—zeal for religion and 
morals, into a hollow hypocrisy, and into a still more 
dangerous pseudo-philosophy. ‘The landsmanschafts be- 
came continually weaker in the German universities, 
and the young men every day added themselves to the 
burschenschaft in greater numbers. Truly the greater 
number of them never dreamed to what lengths such a 
political fanaticism could lead them; and only by de- 


gree how near to each other lie the boundaries of 


grees and unobserved mounted the arrogance of an incon- | 


‘iderate youth, till at length it persuaded itself that it 


alone had fought out the liberation war, and therefore | 
Was now called to give to Fatherland a new constitution. | 


These perilous imaginations grew continually faster 


“ud faster into that horrible avalanche which threatened | 


to overwhelm everything. What a difference between 
the years 1816 and 1817, when one compares the cele- 


bration of the peace anniversary of 1816, with that of 


the celebration of the October days of 1817! 
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swells the volume is found in the account given 
by Dr. Cornelius, from the newspapers of the 
peri ud, of the celebrations referred to; and then 
we have the Union Song of Arndt, of which, 
as it is less known than the Sword Song and the 
German Fatherland, we shall take the last stanza 
as a specimen of the translated verse :— 
Close in,—the sacred circle throng now, 
And raise the clash of triumph strong; 
From heart to heart, from tongue to tongue now, 
Like lightning send this joyful song :— 
The Worp that knits our bond for ever: 
The Goop no fiend can from us rend, 
Nor tyrant villany can sever, 
Believe !—maintain it to the end' 


The Prussian Government soon took alarm at 
the spirit of freedom which burst forth at these 
celebrations, and which, though the students and 
professors were the prominent actors, had also to 
some extent seized the people. After the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the Battle of Leipsic in 
October 1817— 


The Prussian government ordered the trial of all those 
who had taken part in the festival; and several profes- 
sers who had been present, particularly Fries, came 
under judicial examination. From these trials it was 
made obvious that the few only were in the secret of the 


majority regarded it as a desirable opportunity for draw- 
ing the Burschenschaft into a more intimate and close 
union, so that it might the more powerfully operate 
against the landsmanschafts. 

The festival was like the prior one of October, cele- 
brated with much enthusiasm, with sacred service, with 
singing of Fatherland hymns, and other solemnities; but 
speeches were delivered, on this occasion, which had not 
a thoroughly correct tendency, and must appear the 
more unfitting from the mouth of a teacher of youth. 
On the evening of the 18th of October, as formerly on 


that night, fires blazed up on every hill top; but those of 


the Burschenschaft who had stationed themselves around 
the fire on the Wartburg, cast into the flames the Ger- 
man History of Kotzebue, as well as some other detested 
writings. None of the professors, however, were present 
at this transaction, and none of the speeches connected 


therewith were delivered by them. That the acts of 


the Congress of Vienna had been also burnt there, was 
proved by the inquiry to be false. 
The Wartburg festival was concluded on the 19th of 


October by the assembled participants, to the number of 


about 600, taking the sacrament in the church. The 
consequence of this festival was the promotion of the 
idea here conceived, of one universal German Burschen- 
‘chaft; that the union of the whole body of student 
youth must pervade, and be the means of working out, 
the union of the whole Fatherland. 

The contest between the students and the go- 
vernment was now fairly begun, and on this oc- 


casion is introduced the song, Wo Muth und Ayra/?, 


We are less disposed to forgive a huge cantle of 


paper and print, devoted to the fanatic, or rather the 
monomaniac, Sand, than other things of the same 


sort. It is enough that the foul crime of this half 


madman, afforded a handle to the government to 


_put down the rising spirit of liberty ; and to ex- 


, 


_tinguish all of political good that vas knit up with 


Here there might have been room for a note | 


froin Mr. Howitt, as a good radical; but he does 
hot interfere with the text. 
A thumping piece of the book-making which 


“See Dares Magazine for July 1840, Burschen Melo- 
acn, Nd, ll, 


the Burschenschaft. Though this love of liberty was 


too often as much a hatred of France, a narrow 
nationality, it was a germ worthy of being cherish- 
ed, until it had expanded into healthier and more 


vigorous growth. And what is the condition of 


the German youth now? They have, we are told, 
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Out of the dreams of Burschenschaft freedom; and 
the sounding rush of steam-engines will probably not 
permit them easily to fall again into this giddy trance. 
The bond of an universal Burschenschaft no longer em- 
braces the whole body of German students, but the pro- 
fessors of every political as well as religious creed move 


amongst each other in manifold circles. Like ignes fatui | 


flicker here and there yet; Burschenschaft ideas, but their 
flame has seldom strength to burn, and soon expires 
again for want of fuel, which, in fact, is diligently with- 
drawn. Still has its flame, ever and anon, in recent times, 
hoisted on the mountain tops, streamed up a lightening 
fire-pillar of Freedom; but the rulers of Germany have 
speedily smothered it, anxiously watching lest the poli- 
tical fabric raised with so much toil, should become, 
with all its stockwork and timbers, a prey to the de- 
vouring element. They have also taken care that the 
youth shall not, forgetting his original duty, fall into 
this labyrinth. During his period of study, only too 
often is he reminded by the ever-present sense of the 
government examination, that he is a citizen of a Ger- 
man state. Is it to be feared, that we have fallen into 
the opposite extreme; that the zeal for the political and 
literary freedom of Germans is extinguished; and that a 
stupid and creeping slavery has taken its place? No, 
thank God, we are not yet come so faras that. A strik- 
ing testimony of this, is the sentiment which just recently 
has made itself felt as the common spirit of Germany 
against France, glowing with the enthusiasm of former 
years, and to which that new Rhine song of Bekker— 
“They shall not have it !’—owes its origin. 

Thus Dr. Cornelius identifies the zeal for politi- 
cal and literary freedom, with the common hatred 
of French aggression ; an admirable feeling in itself, 
but not quite enough, as Mr. Howitt ought to tell 
him. 





tailed. For the Commers we refer to this Maga. 
zine, 

Dr. Cornelius occasionally introduces an j]lys. 
trative anecdote, or a little story of a student. One 
of those which he tells, of a poor weak-minded crea. 
ture, whom the cruel or inconsiderate practical jokes 
of his fellow-students drove into harmless idiocy, js 
not creditable to the state of moral feeling among 
the young men. Their grade in the scale of morals 
will be better understood when we have seen some- 
thing more of their private life, which is described 
in a series of conversations, in which an Englis) 
Traveller is introduced to a student’s apartments 
at Heidelberg. 

The student knows how to live here. He has fitted up 
his room very commodiously. The sleeping-room cer. 
tainly is somewhat small; often, rather an alcove, jy 
which, besides his bed, his wardrobe, his dressing-table. 
and a large trunk, there is little to be seen. But one 
might almost pronounce his sitting-room comfortable, 
were it not distinguished by rather too much of a lyrica! 
disorder. Books, pipes, rapiers, clothes, coffee, and writ- 
ing apparatus, are somewhat too little assorted; and the 
stove, standing in the room itself—but Germans in this 
respect know no better. Yet one must admit that those 
little machines, which look like an adiaphory, between a 
Roman urn and a German beer-jug, and which one 
might take by the end of the long pipe and carry with 
one along the streets, are very well adapted to the needs 
of the student, who commonly only wiles away an hour 


‘at home, and then hastens again to the college, since 
_they quickly warm the room, and as quickly let it cool 


The first half-year which a young man spends | 


at the Heidelberg University, would seem to be a | “sige: 
‘ © ‘ | well used. Our host, at first sight, looked, to my fancy, 


very idle, if not riotous, period. But this is not 
peculiar to the German Universities, and merits 
no particular apology or explanation. Nor need 
we from a German work borrow the ordinary 
common-place arguments, whether sound or falla- 
clous, for public schools. 

The view given of the college life of Germany, in 
aseries of papers inthis Magazine,* by ‘a Bursch 
of genuine cut,” anda man of learning and genius, 
who had become almost as thoroughly German as 


again. They are readily made hot, so that you may 
easily when at full heat light your pipe at them. 
There are not wanting tables, chairs, a commode, a 


somewhat Turkish, as at our morning visit he sat enjoy- 
ing his pipe and coffee,in a coloured plaid morning-gown 
and showy slippers. But the legs—no, they were not 


| crossed in Turkish fashion, but stretched out at will from 


| 


the sofa in true English style, and seemed to feel them- 
selves very much at home in the room. He had a hand- 


| kerchief thrown loosely round his neck, and the small 


British, supersedes many things that we find in Mr, | 
| was displayed a long line of profiles, all under glass, and 


Hlowitt’s translation of Dr. Cornelius. 
venture to think, that Dr. Cornelius himself has 
been not a little indebted to our contributor, who 
has traced so vivid a picture of student-life as to 
leave little nore to be wished for. But then it is stu- 
dent-life as it is to be found now ; while the history 
given by Dr, Cornelius also goes back into usages as 
old as the Middle Ages, and most of them long since 


Nav, we 


exploded, though he has found their memorial ex- | 
isting in Hauff and other antiquarian writers, | 


From many of these tedious and obsolete matters, 
the reader is agreeably relieved when Mr. Howitt 
javours him with a song, 


representation of a carouse or a tilting-match. 


The drinking usages have some interest, as ves- | 


tiges of rude antiquity ; though they are not half 
sv curious as those found in Mr. Dunlop’s volume, 
in which the drinking usages of all the Crafts, — 


* See Burschen Melodies, in Tuit’s Magazine for De- 
cember 1839; April, July, and October, 1840; and for 
February 1841, 


round, and embroidered cap sat not inelegantly on his 
head. These caps, as I learned in course of conversation, 
are termed cereris, or beer-caps. What especially struck 
me in the apartment, were the various decorations which 
adorned the walls in gay rows, and the signification ot 
which our host politely explained tome. Upon one wall 


in small gilt frames. A coloured Chore-band falling 
from above, wound about them, and comprehended them, 
as it were, in one great family. ‘ These,” said he, “are 
in memory of the friends who have contributed to em- 
bellish my six semesters at the university :” and ] 
learned that it was the practice, especially of those who 
belonged to the same Chore, mutually to honour each 
other with those little likenesses. 

“We have here,” said he, “in Heidelberg, the Hert 
Miinich, who executes these things in first-rate style, 
and derives almost a livelihood alone from this braach 


‘of business. It is the same in other places. I have al- 


or the engraver with the | 
'T have travelled. They will to the latest hour yield me 


ready passed some time in Jena, Berlin, and Bonn, and 
have enjoyed the friendship of many a brave Bursch. 
There, you see the views of many a city through which 


delightful recollections.” These, with the well executed 
portraitsof many professors, filled a second wall. Amongst 
them proudly displayed themselves several printed dupli- 


| cates of the doctoral diplomas of his friends. - 
| And whose likeness is this which hangs in the midst! 
those common to Britain and Germany,—are de- | 


l asked. “That,” he replied, “is the portrait of our famous 
| Pawkdoctor, which cannot be wanting in any kneip.” 

| On the third wall 1 beheld pipes of all forms and sizes, 
| from the meerschaum to the clay pipe; and my polite 
‘host promised me at the neat opportunity, to give me 4 
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lecture, as he expressed it, on these articles of furniture. 
My eye was now caught by the garniture which I be- 
held about the looking-glass. It was hung round with 
ribbons of various colours, and above it appeared the 
remains of garlands. As I noticed them my host said— 
# See, those are flowers out of the mourning garlands 
which dé&k many a departed friend who sleeps in the 
cool earth; which we carefully preserve.” 

* And the ribbons with the many inscriptions and the 
dates?” I asked. “Those,” said he, “are my Chore- 
brothers; and the date indicates the foundation-day of 
our Verbindung.” 

On the fourth wall were to be seen a Schliger with 
the Chore-colours; a chore-cap and a guitar, with several 
coloured rosettes. There stood also a little table,and upon 
jit apparatus for drinking and smoking; a large Deckel- 
glass with a lid, having upon it an engraved inscription, 
*Traumansdorf to his Freisleben, 18th July, 1838;" an 
elegant little casket with tobacco, a spill-vase, a study- 
lamp, a vessel denominated the Pope, to receive the 
ashes of the tobacco on emptying the pipe, and an incom- 
bustible spill, or Fidebus, a new discovery, and certainly 
one of the most useful of the nineteenth century. This 
consists of a small strong coloured glass tube, which is 
partly filled with spirits of wine, and closed with a cork; 
through which a wire is thrust, and to the bottom end of 
which wire is secured a small knob of wood wrapped in 
cotton wool. This wire has a ring at the top, by which 
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it is pulled out, and the knob ignited at the lamp when | 


it is wished to light a pipe—a convenient piece of ma- 
chinery, and also forming an ornament to the table. 
This is certainly the only article that an Oxonian 
would covet in the German student’s chambers. Fox 
isa favourite term among the students. Among the 
other species of Fox is the Boot-fox, who is equiva- 
lent to the servant, or the laundress of the English 
student, who has no occasional male-servant ; or 


to the temporary valet of the young men of Paris, | 


His functions are thus described to the English 
stranger :— 

“Tam very curious,” said 1, “to know who the man 
was that walked in without knocking, and whom you 
styled Boot-fox. He looked like a servant that, instead 
of livery, a man has stuck into a student’s coat; and 
what a cap he had on! 
curious voice that one could have thought it belonged to 
some other person, or that somebody else was in the 
room when he spoke.” 

“Ha! ha! [ will explain that to you. This odd fel- 
low belongs to a class of ministering spirits who live 
entirely by the students. We dub them Boot-foxes, be- 
cause they clean our boots and clothes. They are bound 
to run also on our commissions, and must figure in pro- 
eessions and public pageants. As the poor devil must 
turn out very early in the mornings, his voice snaps and 
cracks huskily from the effects of the raw air, like that 
of a youth in the transition-state from a hobbledehoy to 
a man, till by degrees it balances itself in one key. For 
the rest he is a respectable father of a family, and his wife 
ix generally a washerwoman for the students.” 

“ All that is easy enough to understand,” I replied. 
“Why do you call him a boot-fox ?” 

“ And may I ask,” I added, “what you pay this pre- 
cious Bursch for his important services! I ask, since 
[ think of staying here this winter, and would therefore 


/ as in other places. 


And besides that, he had sucha | 


Willingly enlighten myself on all matters of housekeep- | 


ing. 

“He receivesa gulden(twenty-pence English) monthly.” 

“A servant for a pound a-year! Was the like ever 
heard |” 

“You must recollect,” said Freisleben, “that we are 
for the rest of the day attended by the house-besom,” the 
student phrase for housemaid, who also in Berlin is 
styled schlarin, or she-slave. 

German students, like, indeed, all other corpora- 
tons, associations, or castes of men, as the cipsies, 




















































colliers, sailors, have a slang ef their own; an! 
a fondness for nicknames. Besides Foxes of all 
kinds, they have, as our readers must know, DAs- 
listines,—and, indeed, all who are not students are 
distinguished by this term. Here is the House- 
Philistine, as described to the stranger :— 


Our House-Philistine must provide for all our do- 
mestic necessaries, bringing in the account monthly, 
which, however, we are not obliged so very exactly to pay. 
They furnish us with wood, lights, Ac. Breakfast we 
commonly brew for ourselves, in its proper machine. 
For the lodging, consisting of two rooms, we pay perhaps 
from thirty to forty gulden, and the house-besom [the 
maid-servant] receives besides, each semester, two 
kronen thaler—nine shillings, English.” 

“Upon my word, you live right reasonably in Heidel- 
berg.” 

* Not quite so much so as you imagine. If you take 
into account the expense of the college lectures, you can 
not well, at least pleasantly, live under 800 or L000 
gulden. There are universities where you may hve much 
cheaper, but few where you can live so agreeably as here. 
You know how Lichtenberg has divided the sciences, 
So I might here divide the universities into such as 
where a man may live cheaply and well, to which class 
Munich and Vienna particularly belong ; where he may 
live cheap and badly, as in many of the smaller univer- 
sities, particularly Halle, which affords only nutriment 
for the hungerers after knowledge ; where he may live 
well and somewhat expensively, as at Heidelberg ; and 
finally, where he may live dearly and ill, of which the 
great Berlin is an example. I speak here only of the 
material life, apart from which, every university has its 
peculiarities in many respects ; in short, has its own ton, 
When you have learnt thoroughly to understand Heidel- 
berg, and then afterwards visit other German universi- 
ties, what a variety will you not find.” 

The students sometimes combine to punish 
tradesmen, eating-house keepers, and beer-dealers, 
At this interview, the Widow 
Mutch, recently put under bann, was announced 
for the purpose of imploring forgiveness, It was 
told :— 


* She creeps humbly to the cross, and prays earnestly 
that we will again take our meals there.” 

* Well, if she behaves herself, we will see what the 
S. C. can do.” 

™ That,” said a ro if | remember right, 1s the woman 
whom you said had been put into cerru/, or under the 
bann.” 

* The same.” 

“ And are all the students, then, accustomed to tak: 
their dinners there ¢” 

*O,no. Part of them at the Gasthouses (inns); part 
here and there, with private people, who keep a table 
for us, and even send us, if required, our meals up into 
ourchambers. About thirty of us took our dinners at this 
aforesaid widow’s, and paid each twenty kreutzers the 
day (not quite seven-pence.) But towards the conclu 
sion of the last semester, it was no longer to be endured ! 
simply and eternally cow-beef—and at last it grew stil! 
worse. Thereupon it was absolutely necessary to give 
Madame, the Philistine, a lecture.” 

“ Excuse me,” | interrupted, “ but | must first beg for 
a solution of the term Philistine, which you so often use.” 

“ We comprehend all who are not students under the 
name of Philistines. In a more restricted sense, we un- 
derstand by Philistines, inhabitants of the city, and dis- 
tinguish them from the Handwerks-Burschen, by giving 


_ to the latter the title of Knoten; and the shopkeepers’ 


young men that of Schwiinge, or Ladenschwiinge, that 
is, Pendulums, or Shop-pendulums.” 


The student’s landlord, we have said, is styled 
the House-Philistine,—the landlady the Philise ; 
a fellow-lodger is a House-Burseh ; a“ chum, it 
Stuben-Bursch, 
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“ But,” I interposed, “it seems to me that you enjoy 
your comfortable room very little, spite of all its com- 
forts, if you neither dine nor take your tea there of an 
evening.” 

“Tea!” he exclaimed, “tea! yes that isa right good 
beverage, but for daily use a little too sentimental. 
Look you—our course of life is this:—In the morning 


we pursue our studies over a cup of coffee, and a pipe of 


tobacco; then we go to the classes. About twelve o’clock 
we dine; then to the coffee-house ; and how much we 
study after that, or how we otherwise employ ourselves, 
you will presently see. But in the evening we resort to 
the Kneip,and drink no tea, but beer ; and to the Kneip 
we now cordially invite you.” 


The morality of the Burschen on some points is | 


sufficiently lax, if the following be faithful portrai- 
ture, which we hope may be doubted :— 


In the persiflage on the Bursehen-comment, entitled 
“ Dissertatio de (Qluomodone, ete.,” by Martial Schluck, 
from which we have before quoted, it is said, “ an honour- 
able Bursch has the right not to pay his debts; that is, 
he may schwdazen and squiscion himself, make a squés in 
his shoes,—meaning that he may sacrifice his tail like a 
fox, who will rather lose his tail than his life; and thus 
vill the student rather leave behind him his trunk and 
cloak-bag, than wait to be clapped into prison.” 

When a student attends a lecture which ought to be 
paid for, bat does not pay for it, he is said to “ hoepitiren;” 
and he is allowed twice or three times to hospitiren. If, 
however, he does this for a whole semester, in order to 
devote the price of the lecture to some other object, the 
students call this to “ shoot a lecture.” The description 
of this term, is also thus explained by Schluck. * The 
<tudent has the right to seize upon other people's pro- 
perty, that is, to shoot, to prefer, to lay the charge upon 
eyother. This is a new mode of putting oneself in pos- 
session of something ; that is, to commit a theft of a life- 
and-soulless thing, and eall it only a half-theft. Shoot- 
ine distinguishes itself essentially from stealing. First, 
ly the student privately conveying it away at once; and, 

econdly, by giving the owner of the property notice of 
what he had done, after it is done. This mode of taking 
possession is not so much according to our customs as 


tho-:e of the Lacedamonians, which brought no shame to | 


any one by the statutes of Lycurgus, but rather honour 
and fame, to him who unobserved and in a clever style 
carried off anything.” 

The principal objects of conreyance, are pipes, sticks, 
epurs, chore-tassels for the embellishment of pipes, riding- 
whips, and money to the amonnt of a dowel, What is 
more than that must be merely taken in loan, if it be 
there to take. 


has generally a favourite dog; his constant friend 
and companion : the dog is often, it is said,— 


The best of chamber attendants, bringing in the 
morning his master’s slippers and pipe. If he returns 
home at night rather inspirited by Bacchus, he accom- 
panies him as a safe conductor, often bearing things which 
he has unwittingly dropt, after him. 


A dog at one of the universities was well known as an | 


excellent guide. He led his master home every evening; 
if he turned into a wrong street, he seized him by the 
coat, and pulled him back ; if he fell down, he barked 
loudly till he rose again; and when they arrived at the 
house, the sagacious animal knew very well how to ring 
the bell. 

They are also made use of in many a prank or piece 
of waggery. Thus it is said, that once in Leipsic, the 
students accustomed their dogs to the most frequent 
christian names of the ladies of that city, and so soon as 
they came readily at that unusual call, the ungallant 


sons of the Muses allowed themselves the unpardonable | 


joke of shouting aloud those names in the public walks, 
so that it is said, the fair sex in surprise quitted the field. 


| 


We still see these creatures made co-workers in many | 


a frolic. At the dinner table, in the public walk, in the 


_ fencing-school, and in the evening at the Kneip, every. 
where must the dog attend his master. He must eat 
with him in the same house ; the master, indeed in the 
chamber, the dog in the kitchen; fur which repast, Taner 
ever, is allowed on the dog’s behalf two kreutzers a al 
Neither are combats wanting between them, whereby 
they may the more resemble their masters, and %o which 
the masters, in fact, conduct them. In these dog-duel 
it goes often much worse than in those of their lords for 

they seize each other so furiously that it is often difficult 
to separate them. it 


No make-believe in the dog-fights ; which js £9 
much the better, where there is f ghting at all, as 
the best way to put an end to it. Even dogs who 
have enjoyed a fair set-to learn forbearance, Yet the 
connexion between the dog and his student-master 
‘is but temporary, which diminishes the charm, 
The dog is seneraily left a legacy to a friend, and 
sometimes has no master but the whole chore = nor 
home, save the kneips. The Pipe obtains full and 
honourable mention. The rural and summer 
amusements of the students of Heidelberg.—their 
holiday processions, and excursions far and near, 
are described; and also their winter festivities, 
In the works of recent travellers, we have frequent 
passing glimpses of them, in the Hartz Mountains, 
amid the Black Forest, or in Switzerland * dirty, 
jovial, roistering fellows, drinking beer and sinz- 
ing night and day ; and sometimes begging. They 
do not ride to cover quite so systematically as the 
Oxford men, yet the solitary student sometiines 
roves abroad with his gun ; and they all rarely en- 
Joy the neighbouring wakes and fairs. Church- 
wakes seem still as common in Germany, as they 
were in England three hundred years since ; but 
the Adrchweihs of Germany merit attention, in- 


’ 
a 
. 


dependently of the students, as a trait of ancient 


manners -— 


The reader must not alarm himself with the fear that 
we are going to bore him with an essay on church so- 
lemnities-—we allude only to those popular festivities 
with which the anniversary of the dedication of a chureh 
is celebrated. As is often the case, this feast has lost 
its original intention; scarcely any one thinks of the 
meaning of the word, which in the mouth of the ordi- 
nary people is corrupted to AWverre. Every little nest, 


| iauch too poor for the possession of a church, yes, many 
Every genuine Bursch, the member of a chore, | 


an individual publie-house, even, has its particular Nirch- 
weih. By what authority it has usurped this name and 
holiday, nobody troubles himself to inquire. People are 
quite contented that, through these Kirchweihen, of 
which one or more fall out within their reach every Sun- 
day during the summer, they find oceasion to dance, 
drink, and sing. From every city gate then presses 
forth a motley group; the worthy burger, the Hand- 
werksbursch, the alert young dressmaker, the homely 
housemaid, all are crowding forward in a promiscuous 
throng. Amongst them one deseries companies of a 
higher grade, which rejoice themselves in the splendid 
summer’s day. ..... In the midst of this tumult 
the students are also to be seen following the current of 
the great stream in smaller or greater companies. If in 
modern times the singular attire less distinguishes him 
from the crowd, yet the practised eve readily singles out 
the student from the Handwerksbursch and the shop- 
assistant. On the countenance of the Handworker we 
see displayed the joy which he feels to find himself once 
more for a day able to flee from the dusty workshop, and 
the pride of showing himself in his Sunday bravery, in 
the astonished eyes, as he believes, of the world. This 
holiday array he has truly often thrown upon his back ina 
queer enough style. In black frock-coat, white trousers, 


high cravat, aud glittering boots, stelks he clumsily 
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along, and his rude taste extends itself to the very pipe 
which he carriesin his hand. Onthe contrary, the Pen- 

dulum {the shopman] has clad himself after the newest 
Frene h fashion. Allis smoothed and polished off toa 
nicety. He looks like a dish that the hungry Nero has 
licked into the most elegant cleanness. Scarcely dare 
he turn himself in his beautiful clothes lest he should 
crumple the ornate and artistical knot of his neckeloth ; 
Jest he should derange the nice tornure of his locks. He 
wheels himself aside only to see whether the admiring 
wage of the fair sex is not following him. % Véthia, 

would the student say—that is, “it would be well for 
him if he did !” 

The student disdains, Knoten-like, to beautify himself 
ona Sunday. One day is like another to hiin; he ean 
devote it either to study or to pleasure. So,as on other 
davs, he lounges carelessly along. His attire is not 
studied, but it is convenient; and according to individual 
taste, more or less excellently chosen. <A short frock- 
coat, often of a peculiar cut, and the little cap, are all 
that distinguish him. 


’ 
; 


Here we have the German Bartlemy or | 
brooke Fair,—both, alas! now no more :— 


onnv- 


The Kirchweihs which in the neighbourhood of Eei- 
delberg are the most noted, are those of Necker -teinach 
and Kirscheim. Thither, some years ago, some of the 
most conspicuous burger families were accustomed to 
make an annual rustic pilgrimage of pleasure. This 
glory is gone by; yet we would recommend the latter 
still as the best place in which for the stranger to wit- 
ness this folks’-feast, if so we may term it. We tollow 
the sound of obstreperous music, and enter a garden, 
where a motley muliitude ere nts itself to our sight. 
All the tables are filled; people eat and drink, chatter and 
smoke, laugh and sing, allin one chaos of merry confusion, 
Hither and thither, where an imp:tient guest, thumps 
vigorously on the table with his glass, run the waiters 


in the student’s tongue, Faxe. At one table an gore 


burger company has planted itself, and over a glass of 
wine, Weigh seriously whether the European balance of 


power can be maintained, and criticise the government 
of the city. 

No, vo, L like him not; our Span-new wargermaster, 

As he’s so bold alre uiv, he’ il come it thich and fast 
And for the town, what doth he, pray 
(iets it not worse then every day ? 


Certain youngsters have seated themselves beside thet 
in a state of considerable perplexity, whether they shall 
he held fast by the wise conversation of these elders, or 
shall follow the bewitching sounds of youthiul merri- 
ment. 

At the next table, a knot of Bauers, carry on a z 
ous discourse, of which one catches these syllables in 
passing,—* Oney think o’ that, now; that the thing can 
run so wiout hosses. It’s got the divil ints body, an’ 
that the outlandish folk have fun’ out again!” It is 
the railroads that have thrown the fat farmers into such 
a heat, and they raise themselves into such a fidget with 
talking of the steam-engines, that they blow as much 
smoke out of their earthen pipes, | called by the students 
earthly pipes, as the engines themscives can send out 
‘team, 


a). 


But at another table we behold the dear image of 


vouth. The Handwerksbursch, who treats his maiden 
with wine and cakes; the school Lagos who is there 
playing off the bursch before them, but looks round, 
ever and anon, lest the original tliat ny is counterfeiting 
be near, or his teacher, who walking this way might re- 
prove his presumption; the fresh country maiden, and 
the gay damsel of the city, all desire to make themeelve 

amiable, and seek by their tittering and laughter, to ! 
every one observe that they are capitally entertained b 
neir swains. 

One table is oceupied by the students, who, revelling 
ina rich repast, now look up at the beauty of the Neckar- 
Thal, and now mix them: elves in the throng, whispering 
vith this and that maiden, to whom their shepherds cast 


cue like thunder-clouds. But careless of this, the 
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sons of the Muses conduct them forward to the dancing- 
floor: 

And all already donce like mad— 

Juchhe ! Juchhe! 

Juchheisa! Heisa! Ha! 

So goes the tiddle-bow. 

Faster and faster goes the music, and ever madier 
whirls the waltz. In complete equality and freedom 
seem here the most opposite elements to be mingled. 
The atmosphere is already smothering hot, and clouds 
of dust fly up. But that matters not. He that finds it 
too hot flings off his coat, and dances in his shirt sleeve +5 
he that does not find the music keep time, helps it with 
the stamping of his foot. All seems totally happy—all 
unity. But the wine has, meantime, heated their heads, 
and suddenly in one corner of the hall rises a terrible 
hubbub. The strife has arisen about that maiden who, 
there weeping, endeavours to part the combatants. 
* What would the silly Knoten ?” cries a student. Then 
springs wrathfully forth a brisk tailor. “ What be we! 
Knoten be we ? dirt be we! Who says that, is an ass, 
and | say it'*’ A swarm of students that have rushed 
into the saloon raise a burst of hearty laughter. Then 
blazes the wrath of the Handwerksburschen :—* Brother 
Hamburger! brother Leipsicer !” they ery. Numbers 
pg rush together, and strike with sticks, chair-legs, 
and bottles, at the little knot of students furiously, who 
grimly stand on their defence. 


Whatever other duty of the day the student ne- 
olee “8, he never nezlee ts to visit his he er-shop at 
Night. Sometimes he plays billiards in the even- 
ing; anl gaming, in a small way, is as frequent 
at some of the universities as at Baden and other 
Spas. 

Among other little helps with which Dr. Cor- 
nelius ekes out his work, is a discussion Ol 
phrenology, in which the German demolishes the 
* new science,’ while the Englishinan tries to de- 
fend its truth.—Quoth the traveller— 

Gentlemen, recollect how often phrenologists, from the 
outward form of the skull, have drawn correct conciu- 
tions. Recollect the allocation of distinguished heads as 
they are to be seen in plaster in the English and Ger- 
man museums. 

hRetsLeben.— Yes, they have drawn some very nest 
conclusions, but we know very well how that stands. 
The false conclusions have been carefully put out of 
sight; and yet sufficient of them have come to the dav- 
light to render the phrenologists ridiculous. They are 
indeed, often still more innocent, the worthy demonstra 
tors only seeing that which they knew very well before 
Recollect also what a sagacious German naturalist say 

The proof of the demonstration which the phrenolo- 

; = ~ 

gist makes is, in most cases, as superficial as the de- 
monstration itself. Let a man eat a shovelful of salt, 
according to the prescription of Aristotle, with the per- 
son upon Whose head and heart he makes so superficial 
a Judgment, and he will then find what will become of 
his former judgment. Bi it toerris human, and that not 


exclusively, for it is sometimes the fate of angels.” ‘T'a- 
lent, and the endowments of the spirit, generally have 
no signs in the solid portion of the head. To prove this, 
let the selected casts of thinking heads, and selected 
ones of fools and not-thinking men, be placed side by 
side; and not the head of the learned man, of a carefe| 
education, be placed in opposition to that of the wort 
specimen of the totally uneducated country hooby. Be 
lam is peopled with inhabitants, who, if they did not 
stand staring as if chilled into stone, or smiling at the 
stars, or listening to the song of the angels, or wou'd 
blow out the dog-star, or stood trembling with folded 
arms,—if, in fact, they were not judged by these aberra- 
tions, 4 ut b y the shape of their heads alone, would ec: 
wand the hizhes st respec Still less can we draw correct 
conclusions from the shape of the living head than from 
the bare skull itself. A skilful artist, without exceeding 
the bounds of the probable, would be able to cast in wax 
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a covering of muscles and skin for the head of any 
skeleton, and give it an expression which would possess 
any aspect that he pleased. . . . . . — oe 
.... What an immeasurable leap from the exterior 
of the hody to the interior of the soul! Had we a sense 
which enabled us to discover the inner quality of bodies, 
yet would such a leap still be adaring one. Itisa well 
established fact, that the instrument does not make the 
artist ; and many a one with a fork and a goose-quill 





would make better sketches than another with an Eng- | 


lish case of instruments. Sound manly sense soon sees 
into this; it is only the passion for innovation, and an 
idle sophistry, soothing itself with false hopes, which 
will not see it. 


The rest we leave to those who care for the sub- 
ject. 

Next to being a terribly smoking people, the 
Germans are universally a singing people ; and the 
students, who enjoy an affluence of songs, share 
the distinction. Take, says Dr. Cornelius, from 
(jermany its wine, its songs, and yet a third par- 
ticular of a less noble character, [Qy. Its beer, or 
its pipes 7] and it will become quite another country. 


The common man in Germany sings as he goes to his 
labour ; he sings while he works, in order to enliven him- 

If, and when he has concluded he naturally sounds 
forth his song of satisfaction. 
accompaniment of singing, he does not understand. 
Thus the foreigner, who has a taste for singing, hears, 
with surprise, a chorus-song resounding from a public- 
house, or passing along the streets, which might not 
sustain a very severe criticism, but which does all hon- 
our to the uneducated singers. So they establish them- 
selves in the smallest villages into Gesang-vereine, (sing- 
ing companies,) and the author recollects with particular 


On this head we need not expatiate, as our read. 
ers must have obtained a good notion of the Com- 
mers-Books from our pages,* where, within the 
last six months, these festivities are described, 

Thechapter ondrinking customs starts witha text 
proper for debating in a Tea-Total Club :—* Haye 
the gods drunk nectar—the gods, exempt from all] 
the cares of mortal existence ! ae shall then poor 
mankind be envied the enjoyment of their earthly 
nectar? No; not without cause was it celebrated 


| by all the ancient poets. Even the great Reformer 





himself joined in its praise.” 

On this we have the translation of the song, 
Old Noah, which it is to be feared some of the 
Friends may judge to verge on the profane. 

A special or extraordinary Commers is often 
celebrated at some country inn, and forms a “ great 
occasion.” These solemnities are sometimes ob- 
served by the Heidelberg students at the sign of 
the Hlarp at Neckarsteinach ; when a long train 
of youths is seen to approach, either by land or 
water, coloured caps shimmering, naked swords 
clancing, their barges or steeds decorated with rib- 


_bands and garlands, as we see in the procession of 


A pleasure, without the | 


the May-Day London Chimney-Sweeps, or those 


of the carmen, gardeners, &c. &c., in many 


pleasure, a serenade, which the heard in returning late | 


one evening from Schriesheim, in the village of Hand- 
‘huhsheim ; and also the delightful choral-song, which 
company of peasants and peasantesses, frequently 
raised in the summer evenings im the castle-gardens at 
Schwetzingen, and which in the stillness of twilight, 


when the splashing of the distant fountains were only | 


heard besides, produced an extraordinary effect. 


Thus it happens that songs of simple contents and of | 


simple airs, spread themselves rapidly amongst the 
people, and by no other means in Germany can you so 
speedily operate on the popular mind as through the 
inedium of such songs. In almost every different place 
you hear different songs ‘ ie « + « & wae 
Bauer, the H: indworker, the Sports ‘man, inshort, each and 
all have their peculiar songs in abundance, which are 
never out of their mouths. Do all Germans then sing, 
and sing they everywhere ! some one may ask. No, 
don’t fear that you would actually be deafened with 
singing in Germany. The Bundestag, when it holds its 


ing his dissertation, and many other people, don’t sing ; 
in short, people do not sing in their solemn affairs, 
though the opera makes them do so. But amongst those 
who have nothing better to do, the little children who 
have yet no proper voices, or initiated ears for it, and 
the very old people who have partiy sent their teeth 
before them into another world, are the only ones that 
don’t sing. The young sing much, the care-free young 
still more ; and the students perhaps most of all. 

It is this also which gives heart to the student ; and 
how can he who is called the son of the Muses, do other- 
wise than be obedient to his divine mother! The so- 
called Commers- Books contain a rich collection of songs, 
so that the student can be in no embarrassment to find 
one suitable to the moment. He finds here a song 
adapted to every occasion, and to every mood of mind. 
Before all, social songs are in requisition when the stu- 
dents are assembled at their Kneip for a merry meeting. 
As the larger assemblies of this kind are called Com- 
mers, so the song-books are ealled the Commers- Books. 


places :— 


The inhabitants see gladly these guests arrive in the 
place; as the Burschen, on one such a day, make a 
greater expenditure, or in common parlance, moult more 
feathers, than as many honourable inhabitants of the 
little town do ina whole year. . . . . . . The 
whole house is in the most universal bustle. Hounse- 
servants and waiters run to and fro; in the kitchen all 
the hands of all the cooks are in active agitation, in 
order to fulfil the command of the landlady. There will 
sit a slee py m: 1id nodding in a chair, since for two days, 
that is, since the Commers was announced to them, there 
has been no sleep in the eyes of any of the ministering 
spirits ; but she is quickly roused up with a vengeance 
in order to assist in the general activity. All, however, 
is still an solitary in the yard ; for the poor feather- 
cattle have been compelle xd to yield up their young lives, 
in order to parade on the table of these honoured and 
swarming guests. Above,in the great hall,is « long 
table covered. Every window is adorned with green 
and flowery garlands and festoons, and at that end of 
the hall where the seat of honour is placed, there is em- 


'blazoned on the wall the great and painted coat-of-arms 


of the Verbindung, embellished with flowers and ribbons. 
The musicians now take their places in the orchestre 


ink _above ; the sons of the Muses appear in the hall, and the 
‘ittings ; the Landtag, when it is in debate ; the states- | 
man in the business of his office; the learned man writ- | 


feast is opened. After the cloth is drawn the proceed- 
ings at table are such as we have described in the Ge- 
neral Commers, except that, at this Commers, no beer is 
drunk, but wine only ; and you may soon hear the re- 
port of out-flying Champagne corks, as the toasts of the 
Chore are given, or those, upon and connected with the 
Land Prince, when the Commers is celebrated on his 
birth-day. 

In the so-called Foundation Commers, it is customary 
for the Senior to deliver a short speech, in which he 
takes a review of the fortunes of the Verbindung, or 
Chore, from its establishment, and particularly mentions 
the names of those who have belonged to it, and are now 
gone forth from it into busy life. 

As they do not return from such a Commers, at the 
earliest, till the noon or the ev ening of the next day, all 
kind of follies and mad-cap playfulness are resorted to, 
to make the time pass merrily. Amongst these may be 
classed the = Lord of Fools.” A great throne is built 





* See Seeniieis Melodies, a V.—“A Batch of Gen- 
uine Comers-Leider.—Tait’s Magazine for April, 1841. 
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up of tables and chairs, upon which one of the students | 


js placed. He is equipped as a king, with his crown, 
sceptre, and other insignia. The others are his devoted 
subjects, who bring him a great humper, or large glass, 
such as every Chore possesses. The Prince of Fools now 
sings. 

A clever, lively, nonsense song follows :— 


I am the Prince of Fooling, 
Here o’er the topers ruling ; 
And ye, the gods, do send on, 
My Princeship to attend on. 


| All sing.| To wait on your divineness, 
With wine of every fineness, 
That’s why we here are standing, 
All at your dread commanding. 

When this song is concluded, the Prince de- 
scends, and the next student takes his place, till 
the whole round is gone, and the Z/igh Jinks con- 
cluded _—— 

The convival meeting sits till late in the night ; and 
the next day they amuse themselves with all kinds of 
frolics and merriments. . -. - & 4 . They 
sometimes make processions through the village, at the 
head of which one of them rides on the back of the Red 
Fisherman, or on an ass. 


a ee 
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out of fear of the wild faction. Everywhere chaises 
rattled through the streets ; the boot-foxes ran here and 
there ; the inhabitants looked full of trouble out of their 
windows ; when a student, with his sword in his hand, 
galloped through the streets with the fearful cry— 
“ Bursch, come forth |" Most of the students went along 
with the train, only because the Comment, or Students’ 
Code of Laws, demanded it, without well knowing for 
what purpose. The wild throng rushed into the houses 


of the dilatory, in order to rouse them out of bed. 


Hastily, every one packed up what was most necessary 


| and threw it into the carriage, or buckled it upon a horse ; 


They climb the neighbouring | 


ruined castles, which are perched on the mountains, and 


let their songs thence resound over the country. 
£ . 


These gambols and outbreaks of youthful spirits, full | 


of life, strength, and enjoyment, and which thus are ready 


to overleap all bounds in the excitement of leaving be- | 
hind for a day or so all study, and giving themselves up | 


in fine weather, and beautiful scenery, to the full swing 


of their fancies and feelings, especially such a troop of | 


youngsters being together, have always characterized the 
weeenms. 2 kt sk eC The Commers then, being 


brought to a close, they generally return by boat to the | 


city of the Muses. If this is in the evening, the barge is 
illuminated, and when they approach the city, fireworks 
are played off. As they land they proceed to their Kneip, 
and there wind up the feast. 


Pass we some long stories, and also the New 


Year festivities, to reach the student about to de- | 


part from Burschedom into the land of the Phi- 
listines. Up to the time of his departure, he is 
liable to be summoned forth, much in the manner 
in which the banded London ’Prentices, or the 
crafts of the Hans Towns, and of many other places, 
wont to be called out in cases of emergency. The 
slogan on these occasions is, * Bursch, come forth!” 
which is shouted in the streets by those who run on 
acting Fiery Cross. In 1827, some refractory or re- 
bellious students of Heidelberg were ordered by the 
Grand Duke to be arrested, or placed in con- 
finement in their lodgings. Their trial was begun 
linmediately, and would have been completed in the 
same day, save for the general rise. 

The ringleaders through the city, with aloud “ Bursch, 
come forth ! drew the students together from all quar- 
ters, and rushed with them, with great uproar, into the 
front of the university, where the Senate had speedily 
assembled, and stood in presence of the tumultuous 
throng at an open window. Instead of applying to the 
Prorector, as they should have done, had they ground of 
complaint, they even treated with contempt two sum- 
mouses from the Senate to send deputies to explain their 
“aims or demands, and immediately in the face of the 
“nate proceeded, with loud outcries, to make a despe- 
rate onset on the door of the adjoining academical build- 





} 


ings, with sticks and kicks, so that the upper beadle, to | 


prevent further mischief, was obliged to liberate the in- 
farcerated students. This being accomplished, they 
‘ommenced their march forth towards Schwetzengen. 

lhe whole city was in uproar. The shops were closed 


aud when no longer carriage or horse was procurable, 
the boot-foxes must become baggage-bearers. 
In order to rouse all into a necessary degree of resent- 


' ment, and to keep it up, the ringleaders circulated false 


stories. They spread it everywhere that the authorities 
had dragged the students out of their beds in the night ; 
that they had thrust them intoa hole where none could 
stand upright, and where there was not a single seat to 
rest upon ; while the fact was, that they who were said 
to have suffered so much maltreatment in the night, 
were conducted to the academical buildings in clear day- 
light. Yet, in the excitement of the moment, these false 
reports found credit, and with the * Bursch, come forth !” 
which raged like a running fire through the streets, they 
availed, in a very short time, to bring the whole student 
host together. 

They who were on horseback placed themselves at 
the head of the procession ; rode hither and thither, in 
order to quicken the motions of the dilatory, and to main- 
tain the whole train in order, A long line of carriages 
followed them, of every description that could be got to- 
gether in the haste of the occasion. Part were chaises, in 
which the students rode ; part were waggons, on which 
were hastily loaded their packages. All the students 
had armed themselves in haste, as well as they might, 
with swords, rapiers, and pistols. They who found no 
place in the carriages, or on horseback, went on foot, 
and a great swarm of boot-foxes followed, who were 
loaded with all kinds of house-gear, as pipes, dressing- 
gowns, coats, and soon. <A vast crowd of people, con- 
sisting of school-youths, who had to thank the students 
to-day for a holiday, and of all kinds of people who, in 
a university city, draw support from the students, added 
themselves to the train, and increased the uproar and 
alarm, with curses and insults, that the students should 
be suffered to go away. The inhabitants of the city 
looked down in wonder and curiosity from their windows, 
roused from their sleep by the noise, and gazed on the 
motley throng who, with shouts and singing of Burschen- 
songs, swept by. 

At length the rear of the train disappeared through 
the city gate, and a strange silence reigned in the de- 
serted town. The doors opened, and the Philistines 
stepped out into the streets together, to talk over the 
fatal story. 


The students marched into the territory of 
Rhenish Bavaria, and vapoured about for a day or 
two, after which the affair ended, like their duels, 
in smoke. A Marching-Forth from Gottingen in 
1818, bore for a time a more serious aspect ; but of 
800 recusants, 600, who were Germans, returned 
in a few days, and the rest, who were foreigners, 
were put under bann for two and a half years, 
which was, of course, virtual expulsion. The stu- 
dents have made little by their Marchings-Forth. 
Upon one occasion we find them assembling in a 
noble cause ; this was to defend the Jews of Heidel- 
berg from an attack of the artisans, who were not 
much more enlightened in those times than an 
Orange nobleman of the present day, or the fol- 
lowers of Lord George Gordon. We wish the stu- 
dents may deserve the high commendation which 


Mr. Howitt gives them, when, in his preface, he 





compares them with Oxford men, to the infinite 
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depreciation of the latter. What fellows hardly | they had, however, quitted the city, the real depart, 


bears him out :— 


Another cause which often compels the students to 
quit the university, and indeed in all stillness, is debt. 
That the young men at the High-school may readily fall 
into debt, is easy to conceive. Most of them were till 
this time at schools where they were quite dependent on 
their parents, and have now, for the first time, consider- 
able sums in their hands ; and beyond this, the way into 
debt is made so particularly easy to the student. The 
landlords, the shopkeepers, and all others, who derive 
an advantage from the students, freely give credit or 
pump, as the students term it. They do it the more 
willingly, since it is a good opportunity to make the ac- 
count a little larger, (since the English and students, as 
the student says, generally chop above the ear, that is, 
suffer themselves to be overcharged ;) and moreover, 
the students look on it as a certain prerogative, of which 
many are compelled toavail themseives, who, especially 
in their first year, need more than their remittances. 
A master tailor who was much in mode amongst the 
students, once attempted to put an end to this silently 
acknowledged privilege, but it cost himdear. This man 
sent round a list amongst his colleagues, by which every 
one who signed his name, bound himself to give no more 
credit to any student. But this list had not circulated 
far, when the students became aware of the fact. They 
assembled themselves that evening at their kneip, armed 
with their swords, proceeded thence to the house of the 
tailor, dashed all the windows in, broke open the doors, 
and rushed into the workshops and store-rooms of the 
tailor ; where they cut to pieces, and bored through all 
his pieces of cloth and ready-made clothes, so that they 
were totally ruined. The actors, indeed, were punished, 
and required to pay all the damages, but the tailor had 
for ever lost the business of the students, and his fellow 
tradesmen took warning from the transaction. 

The academical laws have endeavoured to put a check 
on this facility of debt-making, by determining that all 
demands for credited wines and spirituous liquors, ex- 
cepting the regular choppin of wine or beer set before 
his guests by the landlord or master of an ordinary,—all 
demands ofthe masters of coffee and billiard-rooms, as such, 

-all play debts,demands forcarriage, sledge, or horse-hire 
for more than one journey, which may be made on stu- 
dents, shall not be recoverable in a court of law ; and it 
is also enacted to what extent credit for all necessaries 
of life, for books, and such things, may be given, so as 
yet to leave a legal right of recovery. In order to make 
themselves secure against a student, who, they are 
afraid, may attempt to quit without discharging his debt, 
the creditor is accustomed to take the usual and effec- 
tual way, that is, to go and lay an arrest on his depar- 
ture-testimonial, which will then not be handed to the 
student by the university office, tillhe has paid his debts, 
by which means it becomes very difficult to quit the 
place without a fair settlement with his creditors. One 
way, however, remains for him. In the university cities 
are people who lend money to the students ata high rate 
of interest. These the student pumps, as he calls it, 
and, as claims for money lent to students, are untenable 
before the court, these people generally get the loss when 
a student runs off, as well as all those other creditors 
who have not protested against the delivery of his testi- 
monial. 
rigs, as starting without paying is called, was formerly 
much more frequent than at present. If it now some- 
times happens, yet the cases are very rare in which they 
do not afterwards pay as soon as they are in circum- 
stances to do it. When these escapes were made, it 
was generally at midnight ; or in this manner,—the 
youth’s companions accompanied him in a Comitat, 
one of their regular departure-processions, but another 
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rter 
took the place of honour, and the pretended one the: n 


quietly returned to the city. On such occasions we 
sung the song, of course not till the immediate da nger 
was past— 

Forth from here, the Manichwxans watch us, 

The Manichzans are the creditors, so called after the 
old much reprobated sect of the Manichwans, who ip ¢), 
third century held the doctrines of the Persian here::. 
Manes. 

We do not mean to accompany the student :» 
the grave, which Dr. Cornelius does with due 
lemnity ; nor yet into the examination hy the 
State , which usually closes Bursch life, end often 
conv evts the wild student in a little month ints 
sedate Philistine. The summary, or the view of 
the merits and demerits of student-life, contain. 
some sensible remarks. We may state, in brief, 
that the merits are found to preponderate largely 
and, moreover, that the German student 1s he ia 
by his countryman, Dr. Cornelius, to be very 
superior, in character and acquirements, to the 
student of any foreign university. And hereupon 
follows an eulogium on the universities of the 
Fatherland. There no doubt, a great deal of 
smoking, quarrelling, fighting, and beer-drinking 
among the students; but then all the Germans drink 
and smoke, and duels are becoming less frequent, 
and are seldom or never fatal; and the beer, ac- 
cording to Mr. Howitt, though quatfed in large 
quantities, is neither potent in strengih nor tempt- 
ing in flavour. We are aware that it possesses no 
seductive qualities for Englishmen, and one ha; 
certainly more sympathy with the German studen, 


joyous over his very bad beer, than with the luxu- 


rious Oxford dandy, regaling himself with iced 
champagne. There are still a few formal challenges 
viven toa trial of prowess in imbibing ; the young, 
lusty student generally challenging some noted 
toper of the Old School. 

The Heidelberg beer is not strong, and it is 
cheap, and is on this account esteemed by the stu- 
dent, who is seldom rich. Amazing quantities of i 
are swallowed with impunity at these beer combats. 
Only on high festivals are wine, glee-wine,* and 
punch drunk. When the students drink their beer 
in suinmer in the open air, they pile up the empty 
flagons and jugs in a pyramid, as soldiers pile their 
arms. The Beer-Code occupies many pages in the 
The laws which regulate a challenge of 


drinking are as clearly defined as those which re- 


' 


This burning through, or running through the | 


gulate fighting duels. 

From the Beer-Comment of Hiedelberg we mean? 
to copy a few of the articles, to show to what ex- 
tent clever young men may run into folly. The 
Beer-Code really displays a luxuriant fancy ; but 


'we stop short, wishing that Mr. Howitt had pre- 


student was set in the first carriage, in the place of | 


honour, as though it were he who was leaving. 


When | 


ferred giving us a work of his own, when the pre- 
per time came, instead of the voluminous compila- 
tion of Dr. Cornelius. 


* This spiced wine is nearly the Bishop or Pope of 
Oxford.—L. 7. .M, 
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LUIGIA SANFELICE: 


A SKETCH FROM 


MODERN HISTORY. 


: Tremendi e var} affetti, 
Disperato dolor, furor, pietade, 
Odio, vendetta, amore! 





Umano sangue 


Quel de’ tiranni ’ Essi di sangue umano 


Si pascon, essi! 


Tue habitual readers of fiction hardly know how 
much they might gain of the peculiar excitement 
which is so dear to them, by turning at times to the 
history of actual life. They would find in its details 
no rare occurrence of the very elements that have 
yoved them in fable; with others, not the least 
impressive, which beiong to reality alone. These 


must be our reliance on the present occasion. No | 
attempt will be made to ensnare the reader’s sym- | 


pathy by any disguise of plain historical truth ; 
the effort, indeed, would be gratuitous. The in- 


cident, from recent Italian history, which we | 


intend to relate, believing that it will be new to 
many in this country, is such as the invention of 
man has rarely devised. It would not be easy to 


add to the authentic narrative a single borrowed | 


trait that would not impair its effect. What we 
have set down may, therefore, be securely accept- 


’ 


true tale ;” on the threshold of which we only 


Alfiert. Congiura de’ Pazzi. 


race with which we are acquainted. Their sor- 
rows and crimes are nearly always marked by 
some unexpected trait: they display a kind of 
superfluous originality, (sit renia rerbo,) an ingeni- 
ous fearfulness, which makes the adventures of 
other men seem tame in comparison with theirs. 
It is this property which gives its strange fascina- 
tion to the darker figures of the history of Italy ; 
and which prompts the inventor of any fiction 
more than usually appalling, to place his scene in 
this region, or to take from thence the chief mover 
of its events. The same undoubtedly guided our 
elder dramatists to the Italian novels and chroni- 
cles, which have furnished the matter of their 
deepest tragedies in such abundance as they would 
vainly have sought elsewhere. Deprived of its 
most enviable claims to distinction, this preémi- 


~nence in the growth of occasions for pity and won- 
ed as the brief and literal relation of an “owre | 


pause for an instant to offer a remark which may | 
have occurred before now to many a student of | 


Italian history and manners. 


mythology, it will be found that by far the most 
of the tragic subjects, which the poet or the mo- 
ralist has taken from actual life, are of Italian 
growth. This can neither be the result of mere 
chance, nor be fully explained by the precedence, 
in time, of the Italian novelists and chroniclers be- 
fore those of other European countries. The exis- 
tence of a number of petty states, no doubt, 


der Italy still retains. In a century counted 
back from the present vear, although it will em- 
brace the French Revolution and the disasters of 
Poland, it is in Italy that we still find the most 


affecting tragedies, the most curious displays of 
After the standard themes of classical story and | 


mysterious crime and imposture ; the strangest 
extremes of human passion, suffering, and despair. 
The incident which is now to be related will not 
discover all these violent contrasts ; vet, it is in 
many respects such as we hope and believe it 
would be impossible to parallel from any other page 


| of the history of modern civilized Europe. 


encouraged the preservation of details, which the | 


historians of a larger realm must of necessity have 
passed over. But the peculiar colour of these de- 
tails, the frequency of strange and moving inci- 
dents in them, can only be accounted for by a 
reference to the national character. This it is not 
tasy to portray, on account of the contradictions 
which meet every attempt to trace its features. 
But it is impossible to overlook its intemperance 
fnature,a tendency in it to the excessive, whether 
in good or evil,—a temperament volcanic like the 
“il on which it grows, distinguished no less by 
the luxuriance of its productions than by the con- 
‘ulsions that suddenly lay them waste. In the 
‘story of individuals the Italian nature presents 
‘self in the strangest contrasts : vehemence more 
‘an childish, with a capacity for the most subtle 
and patient dissimulation : flaming passion, and 
‘ow-burning vindictiveness : intelligence of the 


“ E chi no’l piange, di che pianger suole 7” 


A brief summary of some principal events of 
the time and place must first be given. In 1798, 
the King of Naples, in concert with England, Aus- 
tria, and Russia, directed his troops against those 
of republican France, which had advanced as far 
as the Papal States. It was natural that Ferdi- 
nand should detest a nation stained with the blood 


of his royal kinsmen, and whose victories had 
shaken old thrones and privileges over all Europe. 


ee eee 


uickest, readiest kind, not deep, yet never dis- | 
‘urbed amidst the agitations of the moral faculties : | 


‘redundant sanguine flow of animal life, and a 


‘ertain fervour of mind, such as belong to no other 
0. XxCV.— VOL. Vill. 


The period seemed to encourage a hope of assail- 
ing the French with success in Italy. The Aus- 
trians had effected a powerful diversion on the 
Rhine ; the government of the Directory began to 
show signs of decay ; the flower of its armies was 
in Egypt, and with it the young commander on 
whom the fortunes of the republic had rested at 
Arcola and Lodi. There seemed to be a pause in 
its successes, and men hoped that the day of its 
humiliation was at hand. 

An army of 52,000 men, led by Mack, crossed 
the Garigliano, drove the French detachments out 
of Rome, and for a moment seemed to restore the 


cause of Absolutism in central Italy. But the 
3K 
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triumph was only a brief one ; and it ceased when 
the republican forces, collected under Champion- 
net, repelled the royal advance, and became in 
turn the assailants. Against the fierce energy of 
the French, who had already begun to deem them- 
selves invincible, what resistance could be opposed 
by unwarlike troops, incapable or treacherous 
generals, and a king who made no secret of his 
cowardice? The Neapolitan troops were driven 
back across their own frontier, and retreated from 
post to post, with hardly a show of defence. The 
capital was soon in danger. In vain did Ferdinand 
proclaim a levy en masse, and issue orders for a war 
of extermination upon the heretic invaders. His 
garrisons surrendered strong places almost before 
they were summoned ; in the field his troops would 
not abide the face of the enemy, and laid down 
their arms in bodies of thousands at a time: the 
only impediment to the progress of the French was 
supplied by the natural difficulties of the country. 
The king fled, with his court, to Sicily, in Decem- 
ber, 1798—so panic-stricken, that no plan of de- 
fence or resistance had been left for the kingdom 
which he abandoned. Championnet took posses- 
sion of Naples in the January following; and 
amongst the few conditions in the show of a capi- 
tulation which preceded his entry, a principal one 
was the demand of the populace that the conquerors 
should duly pay “ rispetta a San Gennaro!” 

This was instantly followed by the establishment 
of the Parthenopean republic, which the nation, if 
so inclined, had certainly the fullest right to adopt, 
as the king had left to its own resources the coun- 
try which he was unable to defend. But its insti- 
tution was the work of a few, supported by foreign 
conquerors, if not wholly controlled by them. 
inthusiastic minds, indeed, saw in this measure 
the regeneration of their country; and on the part 


of its promoters neither sincerity nor effort was | 
wanting ; during their short prosperity many good | 


| blood. 


foundations were laid, and numerous abuses were 
abolished. It is notorious that, in Naples, at least, 
nearly all the virtue, learning, and intellect of the 
middle and higher classes espoused the republican 
party. But with the lower sort of people, and with 


the populace in the capital, still more throughout | 


the provinces to the south, and in the smaller 
towns, it was never popular. The nation was, in 
general, blind to the uses of improvement, jealous 
of change, vicious, lazy, and ignorant ; suspicious 
of those who were not so; fickle, sensual, and 
superstitious. This was no stuff from which a 
republic could be created, still less maintained 
against external force and intestine treason. It is 
a lamentable mistake to imagine that mere insti- 
tutions can make a free people ; overlooking that 
cardinal necessity of the virtues, without which, as 
Montesquieu truly declares, no republic is possible. 

Moreover, it was mainly a work of the French, 
and ever since the Angevin times, the French have 
been hated in Naples. Even the Liberal party, 
whose establishment was owing to the invaders, 
uccused them of treating the capital like a con- 
quered city, which indeed it was. In this manner 
bickerings arose, and the time and energies were 
consumed which had been better employed in pre- 














paring to resist acommonenemy. A dise Mtented 
feeling, the most threatening symptom in a fick}, 
nation, began to gain ground; the populace jy. 
came noisy and mutinous, although the Frene}; 
general had wisely secured the obedience of th. 
worst part of the Neapolitan rabble by investing 
with the rank of colonel Michele Pazzo, the head 
of the Lazzaroni. These disorders becaine form). 
able when, towards the month of July, a countey. 
revolution in favour of the Bourbon party broke 
out in different parts of the kingdom, where the 
republic had not as yet succeeded in establishing 
its authority to any extent. The first rising wa, 
in the Abruzzi, where some of the king’s fugitiy 
troops had remained unmolested since the arrival 
of the French. The example was followed by th, 
Calabrians, and in Apulia; and the insurrection 
soon began to show its head inthe Terra di Layor ’ 
the district immediately surrounding the capital, 
Its commencement was with detached bands of 
partisans, recruited from the lowest and vilest cf 
the people, and acting independently, each under 
its own leader. The heads of these guerrillas wer: 
men whose cruelty and ferocious wickedness soon 
made them terrible. There was but one amongst 
them who was not already branded with some no- 
torious ignominy or crime—Rodio, a lawyer by 
profession. The rest were taken from the dregs of 
the populace. Pronio, an unfrocked priest, had 
escaped from the galleys, to which a cruel murder 
had condemned him. In the Terra di Lavoro the 
leader was a notorious brizand, properly called | 
the peasants, on account of his cunning, boldness, 
and thirst for blood, Fra Diavolo; the wretcl’s rea! 
name was Pezza. But none equalled in atrocity 
one Gaetano Mammone, who infested the same 
district. The accounts which have been given of 
his sanguinary rage are hardly credible ; it is said, 
(and, as Colletta asserts, on certain authority,) 
that he took pleasure literally in drinking human 
At least four hundred Neapolitan and 
French are said to have perished under his hands; 
he would order any prisoners that his men had 


a cael 
‘taken to be brought to him as he was feeding, and 


killed them for pastime during the feast. Such were 
the wretches who first raised again the banner of 
Ferdinand ; and to the end of this struggle they, 
and others like them, formed the main native 
strength of his cause. We find Ferdinand and his 
queen writing autograph letters to them, in which 
neither disdained to use such titles as “ my general, 

and “my friend!” After the restoration these 
ruffians were actually rewarded with commissions 
in the army, and offended public decency by ap- 
pearing as majors and colonels of the line in the 
streets of the capital. 

Such ferocities, however, were not solely con- 
fined to the Bourbonists ; we meet with acts on 
the other side, which, for a moment, seem to take 
the reader back to the rudest period of the middle 
ages. One notable instance we may pause to Te 
late ; and this, be it remembered, took place ne 
in a wild region, but in the immediate neighbour 
hood of Picerno, in Potenza, a considerable city, 
which is now the capital of a province. Iu thus 
vicinity dwelt a bishop named Francesco 5erae, 4 
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eood and learned ecclesiastic, who had, some years 
before, been persecuted by the Roman See, on al- 
leged charges of Jansenism. 
protected by the Court of ! 

its policy changed, and he was kept at a distance, | 
and in Helavour. From this cause he was gene- | 


rally reputed averse to the king’s party, and a fa- | 


yourer of the republic : and the mere suspicion was 
enough to cost him his life, when the insurrection 
prokeout. The episcopal palace was assailed, and 
ihe old man, found kneeling before a crucifix, was 
dragged into the street, slain, and his head paraded 
through the city on a lance’s point. The assassins 
—seventeen in number—were none of them of the 
lowerclass. This atrocity was witnessed by a rich 
citizen of Potenza, one Niecold Addone, a man of | 
; fierce but wary disposition—attached to the 
hishop, and a devout catholic: although hitherto 
he had secretly espoused the republican cause, 
the fear of endangering his wealth in civil broils, 
had kept him aloof. But the outrage over- 
came his caution, he vowed to avenge it; and, 
heing unable to effect his purpose by open force, 
he had recourse to artifice. Pretending, therefore, 
agreat zeal for the Bourbon cause, and affecting 
to rejoice in the death of the bishop, he invited the 
assassins to a repast, in honour of the occasion. 
The house had been filled with a suitable number 
of accomplices, secretly armed, who were either 
posted in ambush in different places, or joined the 
re nary aid at table. After the guests had feasted 

{drank abundantly, the host gave a signal by 
lek If stabbing the man who sat nearest to him 4 
he others were instantly attacked, and slain on 
the spot. The most, it is said, Ad lone killed with 
hisown hand. This deed, from which he expected 
praise, was denounced by even the warmest repub- 
licans, and Addone found it needful to take flight. 
Mormany weeks he concealed himself in the woods, 
and at last succeeded in escaping to France. He 
was seen twenty years afterwards in Naples, par- 
doned, rich, and busy as a spy and denouncer of 
political offenders to the officers of the restored 
Bourbon government ! 

The administration of the republic appears to 
have been feeble. The closet does not furnish the 
best statesmen ; and anewly established power soon 
faints if it be not cordially supported by the people. 

The first interruption of the public ‘tranquillity 
could not fail to disclose the secret of the govern- 
The reaction gained force daily. 
lu Apulia the imposture of some Corsican adven- 
turers, one of whom personated the Prince Fran- | 
“esco, Was successful in rousing nearly all the inha- 
itants. At last the fugitive king was encouraged 
ne ‘spatch Cardinal Ruffo into Calabria, as the 
leader of the rovalist parties. He was a bad man, 
and an infamous priest ; but his rank gave an air 
of credit to the insurrection ; and the Mectod ma- 
rauders joy fully obeyed a son of the church, who 

tvled his levies, the “ Army of the True Faith,” 


ind yave them absolution day by day for all the | 
'tunate attempt on behalf of the king; and no 


“cesses Which they had committed. The mob 
“igs h followed him was soon numerous enough to 
called a host; and as he advanced northward, 

* towns threw open their cates to receive him. 
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The coast, at the same time, was infested by an 
Anglo-Sicilian fleet, which attacked the strong 


At that time he was places that still held out for the republic—landed 
Naples, but afterwards | troops and ammunition in the Bourbonist districts, 


and filled the maritime provinces with royal pro- 
clamations. In the north of Italy an Austrian 
army was hovering on the Adige, waiting the sig- 
nal to attack : in Messina, General Stewart, with 
3000 English, encouraged the partisans with hopes 
of speedy codperation. 

For a party whose chief reliance was on French 
support this was a dangerous state of things. 
| Macdonald, who had replaced Championnet in the 
command at Naples, was unable to meet the swarms 
| of Bourbonists, as they advanced, at all points; 

and the menacing aspect of the north compelled 
/ him to draw his forces together. After the arrival 
of the Russians had emboldened the Austrian army 
| to force the passage of the Oglio, when Mantua 
was invested, Milan in danger, and a combined 
force of Russians and Turks, hot from the capture 
of Corfu and the Ionian Islands, had landed in the 
Capitanate, Macdonald thought it time to retire ; 
and in May 1799, the greater part of his troops 
evacuated the kingdom. 

This was a signal for the king’s partisans to stir 
in Naples itself, which, up to this point, they had 
not ventured to disturb. A mechanic, nick-named 
I! Cristallaro, from his trade, now drew over to 
the royal cause a mob of lazzaroni—outeasts, in- 
different on which side they acted, if it only gave 
them hopes of pay and plunder. One Tanfano, at 
the same time, collected a body of conspirators, 
and entered into direct correspondence with the 
king and queen, who replied from Palermo in the 
most affectionate terms to the vagabond’s letters, 
and sent him money, with which he purchased 
new adherents. These men, and others, who now 








| 








it into execution. 


took up the same course of action, were, like the 
provincial partisans, for the most part disreputable 
and vile: and we see the nature of the movement, 
and the value of the success which it gained, in 
the fact that such was the most considerable sup- 
port which Ferdinand received from his own sub- 
jects. 

But while such conspiracies were in progress 
amongst the rabble, there was concerted a more 
dangerous and better cemented enterprise, by some 
royalists belonging to a higher order of society. 
The contriver of this plot was a Swiss, named 
Bekker, who, having long dwelt in Naples, and 
married there, had thus become connected with 
some families belonging to the most violent of the 
king’s party. He was also personally attached to 
the Bourbons’ service, in which he had held a com- 
mission; and his brother still bore the rank of 
captain in the dispersed army of Ferdinand. The 
man appears to have been exactly suited to the 
deed ; a very adventurer, designing, bold, and un- 
scrupulous. In the present temper of affairs he 
could not but see that there was a clear prospect 
of future profit and honour from a daring and for- 


sense of pity or regard dissuaded him from putting 
As soon as the allied fleet ap- 


' peared on the coast, he entered into a correspon- 
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dence with the admirals; and in concert (it is | clination. 


It will not be imagined that his want of 


said) with them, arranged the plan of a royalist success arose from any coldness of nature in the 


insurrection, which was to be brought about in the 
city of Naples. The scheme was well devised, but 
cruel and treacherous ; and could only have been 
entertained by any number of persons above the 
class of brigands, in a nation the history of which 
had already recorded the tale of the Sicilian Ves- 
ers. It is impossible to believe that the English 
admiral (Foote) knew more of the design than 
that an armed rising was to take place on behalf 
of the king ; or that he was in any way a party to 
the proposed acts of massacre and devastation. 

The project was to choose some holiday, when 
the entire city, whose gaiety and thoughtlessness 
no calamity can long subdue, should be the least 
prepared for attack : at this moment the allied fleet 
was to appear in the bay, and bombard the de- 
fences of the harbour. The national guard would, 
of course, instantly rush in a body to the fortifica- 
tions so assailed ; and while the city was thus left 
without protectors, the insurrection was to break 
forth in all its quarters at once: in the midst of 
the tumult and surprise, the mutineers were to 
seize and assassinate all the principal men of the 
republican party ; at the same time all the houses 
belonging to its partisans were to be plundered 
and delivered to the flames. Many took part in 
this terrible design in the mere hope of advancing 
their fortunes at the expense of a party which 
they disliked ; some were attracted by the desire 
of license and plunder, and by the ferocity which 
delights in shedding blood securely ; others (and 
these were the most formidable of all) had old 
revenges to satiate, and rejoiced in this opportu- 
nity of feeding them to the utmost: so many 
were the motives which swelled the conspiracy 
now levelled against the republic. 

In order that the blow might fall with certainty, 
in a city so populous, where the confusion would 
be great, and the victims many, it was necessary 
to draw up lists of proscription, to direct the assas- 
sins in their work. The houses intended for de- 
struction were also visited, and a mark affixed to 
each, on seeing which the agents of the conspiracy 
might confidently begin to burn and slay. But 
more than this was needful to ensure the full mis- 
chief that had been contemplated. Many houses 
were inhabited by more than one family ; in some 
republican families there were royalist members, 
who might be destroyed, unless all were suffered 
to escape together, which was not to be thought of. 
To these it was consequently decided that passes 
should be secretly issued; which, being shown 
when the house or family was attacked, might 
secure them from the destruction which should 
fall upon the others. 

It happened that Captain Bekker, brother of 
the chief leader in this plot, had for some time 
been enamoured of a young Neapolitan lady, 
whose family belonged to the republican party, 
named Lucia Saxrevicr, well born, very beau- 
tiful, and of engaging manners. 
would not listen to his entreaties or accept of his 
love, he did not abandon the suit, but persevered, 
hoping, perhaps, in time, to overcome her disin- 








' fears, 





| 
} 


Although she | , 
| signatures—to discover the plot to the government : 


young maiden: she was born in a climate the 
very air of which seems inspired with passion — 
where love is the sole business of life to the sweeter 
sex; and she was not less formed to feel than to 
excite its warmest affections. But she had already 
bestowed her heart on a younger lover, a country. 
man of herown, named Ferri. He was an enthy- 
siastic adherent of the new constitution, and had 
taken up arms in the national militia; but it 
would appear that some disparity existed between 
the circumstances of the lovers, or obstacles of 
other kinds, which deterred them from publishing 
their attachment, the secret of which was hitherty 
known to each other only. 

In spite of his repulses, Bekker loved La San- 
felice sincerely ; and she was the first person of 
whom he thought when the protections were named, 
He found an opportunity to speak with her alone 
during the early mass: and, repeating his often- 
told tale of devotion, proved its sincerity by giving 
her one of the protections which have been de- 
scribed above. ‘To explain the object and use of 
this gift, it was necessary to inform her of the ap- 
proaching peril in which it was to be her security ; 
and Luigia, although terribly alarmed, had never- 
theless self-command enough to pursue him with 
inquiries until she had learned the principal cir- 
cumstances of the design; after which she accepted 
the paper with thanks, concealing her agitation as 
well as she could. Bekker enjoined the utmost 
secrecy, and withdrew, hoping that he had saved 
his mistress, to requite him, perhaps, on some 
future day, for the service he had rendered. 

She had, indeed, accepted the safeguard, but not 
to use it for her own safety. The danger of her 
lover, a declared partisan of the republic, and hold- 
ing its commission, was the only object of her 
To him she hastened, with all the unselfish 
eagerness of a young girl’s love. She had already 
given him what was more precious than life, and 
had now no wish to be safe while he was in peril. 
It never occurred to her to ask herself if he would 
consent to use a protection thus obtained—if he 
would owe his life to an exception granted by as- 
sassins—or take a means of safety which left his 
mistress defenceless. ‘'o Ferri, therefore, she re- 
vealed the whole of Bekker’s communication, and 
implored him to use the advantage which she had 
thus accidentally obtained. The young soldier 
listened to the breathless words of Luigia with no 
little surprise and emotion. Enchanted as he could 
not fail to be by so lovely a proof of her tenderness, 
he was, if possible, still more strongly affected by the 
danger, in its most hateful aspect, which threaten- 
ed the liberties of his country and the lives of Its 
defenders, He took her in his arms, and made her 
repeat to him again and again all that she had 
heard of the conspiracy, the names of its leaders 
and the time and manner of its execution. As 


soon as the interview was over, he hastened, with 


the pass in his hands—a paper bearing two or three 
proud to think that to his love the cause of . 
country might owe its preservation. The Counc 
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of Administration, as soon as it had heard what warlike, and led by inexperienced commanders, 
Ferri could relate, required the attendance of La they were defeated and repulsed in almost every 
Sanfelice herself ; and the bashful girl, who had , instance. At the entrance of the Bay inight be 
little expected such a trial, was called upon to sub- seen the signal frigates whose evolutions betokened 
mit to a long interrogatory, in which the secret of | the near approach of the allied fleet. In spite of 
her heart could not but be rudely torn open ; while | every attempt to preserve public order, the rulers 
other fears of danger to herself and others, and of , of the sinking republic, as its disasters increased, 
the suspicions of the government, agitated her, un- , were harassed by continual reports of seditious 
used to such proceedings. She seemed to fancy assemblages, and cries of mutiny which nightly 
herself or her lover in some way compromised, and | alarmed the city ; and the minds of its inhabi- 
in the most affecting manner besought the indul- | tants, already awakened to asense of the risk, were 
gence of the Council, which she hoped to conciliate shaken with fears of sudden rapine and massacre. 
by a full confession. She then repeated, as well as | The few French troops which remained in the cita- 
her agitation allowed, the substance of what she del were not even sufficient for its defence ; they 
had confided to her lover, revealing all that she | were intent on securing themselves alone, foreseeing 
knew, excepting only the name of the party who , that they would soon be insulated in the midst of 
had offered her the protection. She firmly declar- | enemies ; and in the brief struggle which preceded 

ed that she would rather die than betray a friend | the tinal overthrow of the republic, they took ne 

whose care for her safety had led to the discovery. part, but made for themselves a separate capitula- 

To Ferri even she had refused to tell his name; tion, Consternation, and a certainty of imminent 
and jealous as the Italians are said to be,-he | misfortunes, seemed to have quenched whatever 

did not attempt to overcome her silence. The | courage had existed, except in the hearts of a few. 

Council forebore to press her upon this point ; in- | Amongst the needful orders for the array of the 

deed, what they had already gathered from the | city in case of attack, it had been fixed that cer- 

sory of Luigia, and the exhibition of the pass, | tain discharges of artillery, in one or more volleys, 

rendered her reserve a matter of little moment. | as the case might be, should be signals for the as- 

Several parties were instantly apprehended, before | semblage of the militia, the manning of defences, 

they had time to destroy their papers, and these | the clearing of the streets, or other suitable pre- 

were the means of discoveringallthe branches of the , parations. Of these, it was thought expedient to 

conspiracy. Its leaders and their agents were im- make trial before the real need should arrive :— 

prisoned, the needful precautions taken against the alarm signals were heard, and it seemed 

surprise, and the thread of the intrigue inthisman- |! on the instant as if the whole heart of the 

ner Wholly unravelled and broken. The circum-! city shrank and trembled :—the faces of men 

stances and origin of this deliverance were now | turned pale, as they slunk away to. shelter 

made known by the government ; and Luigia, who | themselves; and the streets, full and lively but 

had been trembling with the apprehension of pub- | a few minutes before, suddenly became desert- 

lie remark and censure, if not of punishment, sud- | ed, and silent as the grave. When such was 

denly found herself the object of the most enthu- | the general temper of the people, there remained 

siastic praise and admiration. ‘The friends of the | no part for brave and virtuous men, (and there 

new constitution vied with each other in evincing ! were many,) who had bound themselves to the re- 

their gratitude by a variety of flattering compli- public, but to perish in a resistance which could 

ments. When all particulars of the plot were de- | not be animated by a single ray of hope. How 
cared, and the fatal marks recognised on most of | this was fulfilled may be shown by one instance, 
the houses in the city, not excepting even the pub- | Which is chosen amongst many of a similar hero- 
| 
| 


lic buildings and the palace of the archbishop him- | ism. The army of the Cardinal had already in- 
self, the terror of the people enhanced their thank- | vested the city, proceeding deliberately, with the 
fulness to the author of the fortunate discovery. | avowed purpose of exciting more surely the fierce- 
They followed her with ricas wherever she appear- ‘ness of his troops by the prospect of deferred 
él; and their admiration of her youthful charms | plunder—as he had promised them the sack of 
Was hot without its influence in aiding the enthu- | Naples. Such forces as the republic could col- 
tasm which proclaimed her * the saviour of her | lect were now fruitlessly contending at the out- 
country” —* the guardian angel of the republic.” | posts: their chief strength was composed of men 
Luigia was more distressed than gratified by this | not used to bear arms, who had devoted themselves 
public notice, and gladly escaped from applauses | to death in the defence of their country, Amongst 
Which she had not sought for, to the arms of her | these was seen Luigi Serio, an advocate, faradvanced 
lover, surrendering herself to the transports of what | in years, and nearly blind, renowned for learning, 
she fondly thought a fortunate affection. eloquence, and deserved honours paid him = by 

Alas! the repose of all who had attached them- | royalty in former years—but a hater of tyranny, 
“lves to the republic was not to last many days | and one who preferred death to servitude. On the 
longer. Throughout the provinces the royal party | first sound of the alarm, he called around him 
had entirely recovered the ascendant. Cardinal | three nephews, who were inmates of his house, 
Ruffo’s horde was rapidly advancing towards the | saying, “ Let us go and resist the enemy.” The 
eapital, where alone, and in a small circuit around young men, more timid and cold-blooded, would 
ts walls, the new constitution still maintained it- | fain have dissuaded him from the attempt, object- 
velt. The government despatched troops to act | ing his feeble age, his want of sight, and the danger 
agalust the * Army of the Faith ;” lukewarm, un-. of going unarmed, The reply of the old man has 
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been recorded :—“ [ have obtained from the Mini- 
ster of War,” he said, “ four muskets, and two 
hundred cartridges. Let us come near enough, 
and I shall not fail to hit some one in the crowd. 
Do you follow me; and if we are not afraid of 
dying, we shall have at least the sweetness of aveng- 
ing our country for a moment before death.” They 
all went forth ; the old man first of all, and in 
the hottest danger, fighting and encouraging his 
nephews to the last moment; he soon found the 
worthy death which he coveted, on the banks of 
the Sebetus. Strange, that the same country should 
produce armies of cowards, and prodigies of indi- 
vidual heroism ! 

It is needless to describe the contest which, after 
a struggle of three or four days, gave Naples to the 
invaders ; having served at least to procure for the 
inhabitants the terms of a capitulation, and for the 
republican chiefs the permission to expatriate 
themselves, which was so cruelly and treacherously 
annulled on the arrival of Nelson with the allied 
fleet. But it must be mentioned that, in the last 
agony of the republic, while the enemy was already 
ut the city gates, the revolutionary committee, 
having completed the investigation of Bekker’s 
conspiracy, sentenced to death himself, his brother, 
and three of his chief accomplices. In the confu- 
sion of the time, and perhaps on account of the 
royalists, who had taken up arms in the city it- 
self, the sentence was not publicly executed, but 
the criminals were shot within the fortress of Cas- 
telnuovo. They certainly deserved death, and the 
trial had been regularly conducted ; but the clan- 
destine manner of the punishment, and the circum- 
stances of the time, made it unwise, hasty, and 
worse than useless—seeming more like the petulance 
of revenge than justice. ‘The consequences of this 
mistaken act recoiled heavily upon the innocent 
being by whose means the treason had been dis- 
covered, Before the trials of the remaining accom- 
plices had heen completed, the republic fell ; and 
they who were lately and justly treated as criminals 
of the worst kind, found themselves in a position to 
revenge themselves terribly on their accusers. 

On the arrival of Nelson with the fleet, there was 
published an edict of Ferdinand’s, declaring “ that 
the King would not treat with his subjects ;” an- 
nulling the amnesty and other solemn engage- 
ments made by his representative, the Cardinal ; 
and threatening with the full weight of his ven- 
geance, “the traitors,” whose departure in the 
vessels that had already received them on board, 
was countermanded. After nearly a hundred had 


been selected from these, and imprisoned, the re- | 


mainder were allowed to go into banishment. This 
cruel act of the king’s loosed the turbulent violence 


| 


of vie Cardinal’s troops, that had already been | 
hardly restrained from breaking out. The plunder | 


of the city began, and for many days it was delivered 
up to the most revolting excesses. It is actually 
declared, hy an eye-witness, that on the 8th of July, 
in the Piazza del Palazzo, in open day, five men 
were thrown alive into a fire which these monsters 
had kindled, and that afterwards the roasted flesh 
was devoured by them! This last enormity, how- 
ever, was so terrible, that it caused the adoption of 
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{ 








immediate measures to check the license of 
army and the populace. 

To these atrocities succeeded the deliberate 
cruelty of the king. Of the part which Nelsoy 
overcome by the blandishments of Lady Hamilton, 
took in these affairs, and especially towards Carag. 
ciclo, it is lamentable to think, and painful ty 
speak. We willingly leave the relation of this 
shameful part of his history to other hands, ap, 
turn from it with sorrow and disgust. Tribunals 
were now constituted for the express purpose of 
doing speedy execution upon the political offenders 
who filled the prisons: informations were encoy- 
raged ; the vilest passions called forth for the viles 
purposes ; and the vengeance of the king hardly 
preserved even a show of judicial inquiry. The 
sentences were cruel, and relentlessly executed ; jt 
was sufficient to have done any act under thie re- 
public, or shown any regard for its constitution, to 
incur the worst penalties ; the lives of all who had 
not Hed from Naples were at the mercy of a brutal 
king, servile and cruel ministers, and those amongst 
the vilest of the populace who had revenge to gra- 
tify, or profit to expect from false denunciations, 

Of those victims of injustice none had a harder 
fate than Luigia Sanfelice. She saw her lover for 
the last time on the day before the city was as- 
saulted: from this day she sought in vain for tid- 
ings concerning him. After a little while the 
names of those who had been apprehended as state 
criminals became known, and he was not found 
amongst the prisoners. He must therefore have 
fallen in battle, or have escaped to some other 
country, happy in either case to have been spared 
the indignities which awaited those upon whom 
the king’s hands had fallen. But had he survived, 
some tidings would surely have been conveyed to 
one whom he passionately loved ; and Luigia, at 
least, felt certain that her lover had perished in 
the fall of the republic. To this grief was added 
the misfortunes of her family, many of whom were 
expecting in prison the certain severity of the 
tyrant ;—and she who wassolately beloved, admired, 
surrounded with kindred and friends, stood alone, 
a desolate heart-broken creature—with no one w 
counsel or assist her; in those cruel times, when 
youth, innocence, and womanhood were no protec- 
tion. She soon had reason to feel how powerless they 
would prove in her own case. Amongst the edicts 
which had been promulgated by Ferdinand on the 
restoration of his power, was one, if possible, more 
odious and dangerous to all his subjects than any 
other,—for under it no man who had enemies was 
safe. It declared it to be a capital offence, punish- 


_able with death, to have done or contributed to any 


act on behalf of the republic, whereby injury o 
detriment had been inflicted upon any person. As 
soon as this sanguinary law, and the manner l! 
which it was interpreted by Ferdinand’s special 
tribunals, became known, some of the Bekkers 
relatives, rejoicing in the hope of revenge, accu 

La Sanfelice as having come within its danger, by 
helping to the discovery which caused their execu- 
tion. This denunciation was sufficient, and the 
unfortunate young lady, trembling with shame a? 
just apprehension, was dragged before a court, oveF 
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the entrance to which might well have been placed | 


that forbidding motto which the Florentine saw on 
the gates of hell— 


Lasciate ogni esperanza, roi che *ntrate. 


On Cardinal Ruffo’s entry into Naples, he had 
immediately named a Giunta di Stato for the pro- 
secution of the republicans, many of whom they 
condemned to death. The men who sat in this 
tribunal were servile and merciless, but even in 


their hands it seemed to the king that the sword | 


did not fall fast enough,—and he added to the com- 
mission several others, amongst whom were three 
Sicilians, Damiani, Sambuti, and Vicenzo Speciale, 
men already practised in the work which was ex- 
pected from them. The sessions of this body did 
not even cease during the night, and its sentences 
followed each other with frightful despatch. The 
following anecdotes of Speciale, the busiest of these 
agents, will afford some idea of the description of 
men before whom Luigia, feeble and terror-stricken, 
was called to plead against bitter and powerful 
accusers, and in what manner the functions of 
justice were exercised by them. 

One of the prisoners brought before him, Nicola 
Fiano, was so fortunate that the most ingenious 
wresting of the law (as it was called) could not 
supply any reason for condemning him ;—but the 
king had sent orders that he must die; and the judge 
brought it about in this manner. He had known 
Fiano in former years,—and having ordered him to 
he brought from prison privately, when he appeared, 
he exclaimed, with feigned emotion : * Is it you ¢” 
and ordered the fetters to be removed. ‘ Alas! 
Fiano,” he said, when they were left alone, “ what a 
position for both of us! when we used to enjoy the 
pleasures of youth together, we little thought that 
a time would come when I should have to judge 
you as a criminal! 
has placed the life of a friend in my hands. For- 
get my office, and your misery,—let us talk as 
friend to friend,—let us devise the means for your 
escape. 
confirm for this purpose.” | Fiano wept, overcome 
with joy and gratitude, and Speciale tenderly em- 
braced him in return,—a secretary was called, and 


39 


to utter; and which supplied what was wanting 


to bring him within the letter of the law ;—there | 


was not a word of truth in the declaration, and 
the unfortunate dupe was thus beguiled to his own 
destruction, under the pretence of friendship. 
There was another prisoner whom it required no 
device to convict, of the name of Francesco Conforti. 
lie was, however, a learned man ; and was thought 
to have composed an unassailable defence of the 
Neapolitan crown against the pretensions of Rome, 
(which, it will be remembered, have been matters 
of contest ever since the time of Sixtus V.) But 
the manuscript had been lost, and it was deemed 
worth while to entreat him to rewrite so valuable 
«State paper; which Speciale induced him to do, 
by positive and solemn assurances that after it was 
done, he should be not only liberated, but highly 
Tewarded. With this hope the prisoner, removed 
into @ commodious cell and supplied with the 


But it is fortunate that fate | 
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needful books, toiled day and night to complete 
the work,—which he lost no time in handing to 
the judge. On the same day that Speciale got pos- 
session of the MS. he ordered the trial of Conforti 
to proceed, and instantly passed on him sentence 
of death, which was executed a few days after- 
wards. Such were the men on whom the destiny 
of this unprotected creature now rested, They 
had lately proclaimed that her sex would procure 
her no indulgence, by ordering to be hung Eleanora 
Pimentel,—a lady distinguished beyond most wo- 
men of her day for poetical talent, learning, and 
eloquence,—her offence was having written with 
spirit and genius on behalf of the republic. 

Luigia’s trial was a very short one. The part 
which she had borne in the detection of Bekker’s 
conspiracy was described ; of this she could deny 
nothing, except the assertion that she had revealed 
the name of the captain, The judges, without the 
least hesitation, pronounced her guilty under the 
king’s edict, and she was carried back to her prison 
under sentence of death. 

In so terrible a strait the instinctive love of life 
prompted her to betray a secret, which even this 
motive hardly could force her to reveal. It was 
only after a long struggle that the instinct pre- 
vailed, and she pleaded in arrest of execution that 
she was destined to become a mother—a confession 
almost bitterer than death itself, for she still bore her 
maiden name, and not her lover's. An examina- 
tion of her person confirmed the plea ; and as there 
is no law so merciless as to decree death to the 
innocent unborn, the judges reluctantly arrested 
the execution. The king, who had returned to 
Palermo, received regular reports of the proceed- 
ings in every case; and on reading these, ordered 
an angry reproof to be addressed to the Commis- 
sion, declaring that the examiners had been misled, 
or had lent themselves willingly to a plea which 


_ was falsely advanced as a means of escaping punishi- 


I will repeat what you must declare and | 


ment. Again the unhappy girl was subjected to 
the indignity which she had already undergone— 
with the same result: her pregnancy was asserte«! 
to be beyond doubt. But the unmanly and brutal! 
monarch was not satisfied even with this, and showed 


an inveteracy against her which would have been 
took down the words which Fiano had been advised | 





shameful had she indeed been a criminal, and not, 
as she really was,innocent as her own unborn infant 
of any state offence. He commanded that she 
should be transferred to Palermo, there to submit 
to the inquiries of his own physicians: she was 
sent thither, and their testimony repeated that of 
the previous witnesses, The king angrily relaxed 
for a while his grasp of the victim, who was suf- 
fered to exist in prison until the birth of her infant 
should take place, and bid the unhappy mother pre- 
pare to die. 

Meanwhile the miserable city of Naples lay 
quivering under the blows of the executioner. All 
that the cruelty of cowardice (and there is none 
more implacable) could perpetrate, was now expe- 
rienced. More than three hundred of her most 
distinguished inhabitants perished on the gallows 
or the seaffold, amongst whom were found the 
illustrious names of Caraffa, Riario, and Colonna 
—men the most eminent in science and letters—and 
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others who were the charm of society and the hope | unhappy girl were not slain or banished; her case 
of many families. The extent of the devastation | had excited commiseration even amongst stran- 
may be calculated when it is remembered that the | gers; and exertions were made in secret to procure 
republican party in Naples drew nearly all its | a reversal or mitigation of the penalty to which 


strength from the classes most adorned by learning, 
genius, and social accomplishment. In Italy, at 
least of late years, the partisans of absolutism have 
rarely been found amongst the notables of the land. 
The furious defenders of Ferdinand were brigands 
and lazzaroni, the vicious and ignorant of the 


classes above them, scandalous churchmen, un-_ 


principled lawyers—nobles who only approached 


the throne to hide their own insignificance beneath | 
Well may the historian exclaim that | 

Py ; ‘ | 
there was never a city or nation, how rich soever | 


its folds. 


in genius and worth, that would not have been im- 
poverished by a calamity so universal! 
was not all that it suffered; other hardships and 
injustices were inflicted, which, if less fatal to the 
prosperity of the State, were nevertheless humiliat- 
ing and intolerable. These cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the following extract from the 
account of an eve witness :— 


* Together with these bloody trials, others of | 


lesser moment were despatched ; sentences of im- 
prisonment, of confinement within certain districts, 
and exiles innumerable. Amongst the banished 
might be seen men tottering with age, youths or 
children whose age did not exceed twelve years; 
ladies, matrons and maidens. And all this inno- 
cence chastised—one for having the hair cut in a 
particular fashion, or wearing beard on the chin; 
another for partaking in some republican ceremony 
—the women for having distributed succours to 
the sick and wounded. Nor amidst such a lust for 
punishment was there wanting the urgency of 
private hatred or avarice—procuring, under pre- 
tence of State necessity, the exile of the creditor, 
the competitor, the rival: for which reason do- 
mestics and inmates, friends and kinsmen, nay, even 


brothers and wives were suborned or encouraged | 


to act as traitors and spies. Morals, already de- 
praved by the older condition of the kingdom and 
bv other more recent causes, were finally in this 
vear, 1799, utterly destroyed by such innumerable 
examples of virtue punished and prosperous wicked- 
ness,”—Colletta, vol. ii. lib. v. 

Yet the reign which this tyranny was intended 
to secure, was torn in little more than five years 
from its unworthy possessor. Hardly was the 
feast of vengeance begun, when the sounds of ap- 
proaching danger were again heard. <A few 
months more, and Napoleon, returned from Egypt, 


made France resume her confident and menacing | 
attitude, and the voice of coming retribution was | 


But this | 





borne to the ear of Ferdinand from the plains of | 


Marengo. 

Throughout the winter Luigia languished in the 
prison of Palermo, and in the spring of the follow- 
ing year gave birth to a child. There was nothing 


now to delay the execution of her sentence, as | 


soon as she was strong enough to be raised from her | “ For whom do you make this petition?” “It is 


she had been condemned. Her friends succeeded 
at length in gaining the ear and awakeningthe com- 
passion of the young princess Maria Clementina, 
lately married to the heir-apparent, Francesco—a 
lady of gentle and affectionate dispositions, and 
said to be an especial favourite of the king. Through 
her intercession, which was cordially offered, it was 
| hoped that a pardon might be obtained for one whove 
only fault was that she had loved too well, and 
whom neither manly feeling, nor even the sternest 
justice could condemn. The princess, herself about 
| to become a mother, was perhaps excited to a warmer 
sympathy with Luigia’s sufferings by this cireum- 
stance, and only awaited a favourable occasion to 
interpose on her behalf. This was soon afforded 
during the rejoicings on the birth of an heir to the 
crown, of which she was confined in the month of 
June. The manner in which she attempted to 
fulfil her amiable purpose was not less touching 
'than well chosen. 
| In the royal house of Naples there has long 
| prevailed a remarkable usage, on the birth of an 
| heir to the throne. The event is celebrated by a 
| formal visit of congratulation, which the king pays 
‘to the mother, as soon as she is able to receive it, 
and before she has so far recovered as to leave her 
bed. On this auspicious oceasion, the princess has 
the privilege of claiming from the sovereign three 
notable and peculiar graces, which are to be chosen 
by herself, and which, however difficult to grant, 
have rarely, if ever, been refused. This sounds 
more like romance than reality, but historians as- 
sure us that it is literally true. Availing herself 
of the established custom, the amiable Princess 


| Maria chose for her request on this occasion the 


pardon of La Sanfelice ; and in order to enforce it 
more certainly, and to convince the king of the 
earnestness of her petition, she combined in this 
one entreaty all the three which the privilege of 
her state allowed her to have made. A petition 
from the unfortunate prisoner, followed by an 
eloquent supplication, signed by the princess’s own 
hand, was so placed within the clothes of the new- 
born infant, that it was immediately observed by 
the king when the child was presented to him. 
He appeared to be in the happiest temper ; and 
after the usual ceremonies, took the baby in his 
arms, admiring its stoutness and beauty, on which 
lie complimented the princess in the manner most 
pleasing to a young mother’s ear. In the midst 
of these congratulations he noticed the paper at- 
tached to the child’s dress, and asked what it was ? 
“It contains a petition,’ the princess replied, 
“which [ now implore from your Majesty :—a 
single grace, instead of three, so earnestly do I de- 


sire its fulfilment of your Majesty’s generosity !’— 


‘ 


The king, still smiling and gracious, inquired, 


bed. But the king was by this time busied with | for the unhappy Sanfelice,” the princess said, and 
external affairs, the first heat of vengeance had had | would have proceeded to urge the suit further, but 
time to cool, and might have ceased to seek for | for the severe and threatening aspect of the king, 


more victims, 





All who had known and loved the i which alarmed her into silence, His countenance 
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underwent a repulsive change on the instant of | 
Luigia’s name being pronounced. Darting a sus- | 
picious and terrible look at the princess, he laid, or 
rather, in a kind of fury, (says the narrator of this 
interview, ) dashed down the infant on its mother’s 
bed, and without speaking a word, abruptly left 
the chamber. It was some time before he con- 
sented to see either the princess or her child again, 
This ungenerous and cruel behaviour alarmed the 





princess as much as it distressed her; and she wept 
bitterly as she related to Luigia’s advocate the re- 


pulse which she had met with, and abandoned all | 


hope of subduing the implacable ferocity of the 


king. His temper was too well known in his own | 
family to encourage the princess, timid, unsup- | 
ported, and a stranger, to risk a second attempt. | 
'motion or anarchy, but with the resolved delibe- 


This, at all events, he was determined to prevent. 
Recalled by the petition to a purpose which he had 


perhaps forgotten, he instantly issued an order for | 


the removal of La Sanfelice, without delay, to 
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acted in the presence of a terror-stricken and 
weeping crowd, many of whom, hardly a year be- 
fore, had followed her with acclamations, as she 
passed through the rejoicing city, radiant with 
beauty and happiness! 


So perished, by the brutal fury of a tyrant, in 
the first year of the present century, a young, fair, 
well-born Neapolitan lady,—innocent of all offence, 
and only unfortunate in loving too fondly, and 
living in evil times and amongst evil men. ‘This 
outrageous wickedness was perpetrated in the 
presence of thousands of men, who knew that she 
was guiltless and helpless, and a woman, and yet 
could look on, and see it done! And this, be it 
remembered, took place in no heat of public com- 


ration of a settled power, under forms of law,—and 
by the express command of “the father of his 
people.’—A grave and disheartening subject for 


Naples, where the punishment decreed by the | reflection! and yet, if rightly considered, as a les- 


Council of State was to be immediately carried 
into effect. 
veyed, while yet drooping and enfcebled by the 
pangs of child-birth—and faint 


With frights and griefs, 
Which never tender lady hath borne greater ; 


and (to continue the description, which Shakspeare 


of genius) 
With immodest hatred, 

The child-bed privilege denied, which ‘longs 

To women of all fashion, 
she was dragged to the infamous Piazza del Mercato 
—the scene of countless murders done under the 
name of justice ;— 

Hurried 

Here, to this place, in the open air, before 

She had got strength of limit: 
and there died, an innocent and early victim, un- 
der the axe of the executioner. The murder was 


| 


Thither, accordingly, she was con- | 


} 


} 


son not without its uses. It is well to know to 
what extremes the abuse of power may be carried. 
And if men of ardent tempers, impatient of such a 
prospect, have been betrayed into passionate in- 
vectives against tyranny and servile obedience, let 
their excuse be found in instances like this: of no 
imaginary excess, nor borrowed from distant times, 


, , _—showing how wretched may be the iti 
might have drawn for her with the prophetic truth | a ee Snes Shy Se She seninen of 


a people yielding itself to absolute power, when 
the ruler is cowardly, selfish, and vindictive. 

As a matter of tragic interest merely, may we 
not repeat that invention could hardly have con- 
trived a sadder tale? As a trait of national his- 
tory, may we not ask, in what other European 


_country could a tale like this be told by men who 
are yet alive’ Let us entreat those who can weep 
over scenes of fancied sorrow, to linger for a mo- 
|ment by the grave of a real sufferer, and bestow 


/on her the simple lament which you still hear when 


her story is told in Naples,—Misera Sanvenice! 
¥ 





SANATORY INQUIRIES AND PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 


DirFicunt as it is to legislate for the conduct of | 


man towards his fellows, the problem is vastly more | 
puzzling when we attempt to regulate what is, or | 


what appears to be, man’s duty towards himself. 
When we ordain, that if John beat Jameshe shall be 
whipped, we enlist a most powertul agent for the 
enforcement of our statute in the person of the 
aggrieved James, whose anger at the infliction and 
dread of its repetition are more serviceable in the 
vindication of the law than an army of policemen 
end an array of crown lawyers. If it is our will, 
iowever, to legislate that John shall duly wash 
and shave himself, wear clean linen, cat whole- 
one food, and live in a well-ventilated house, we 
hot only lose the services of our universal vindica- 
tor of the law, but we evolve a nice question, 
whether, in the case of the said John preferring, 
for his own reasons, to be dirty and unshaved, to 


eat garbage, and to breathe foul air, it is any con- 
cern of society to put itself to expense and trouble 
to make him accommodate his habits to the taste 
of legislators, to his own inconvenience and annoy- 
ance. . 
As in many other cases, where legislation would be 
bafled if it were driven back upon first principles, 
experience and practice enable us to solve a consi- 
derable portion of the difficulty. If we find that 
there is one portion of the population, whose senses 
are sedulously protected from all external objects 
of an offensive and degrading cast, while there is 
another who not only do not receive such protection, 
but are liable to be invaded by the impurities driven 
forth from the precincts of their more influential 
fellow-citizens,—here is a clear case for interfer- 
ence—a case for equal laws and equal administra- 
tion of them. There is scarcely a city of consi- 
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derable size in the empire, that has not its aristo- 
cratic quarter distinguished from “the districts 
inhabited by the lower classes.” In the former the 
streets are cleaned and drained ; in the latter they 
are allowed to retain all the impurity that poverty 
and crowded mortality create in their vicinity. But 
this is not all. Ifa noxious manufacture, or any 
great depot of filth, is to be established, the “ better 
classes” will hunt it with legal opposition from 
spot to spot, until it exhaust itself in attempting to 
get restin their domain, and then it has one of two 
alternatives,—to betake itself to some uninhabited 
spot, or to nestle in a crowded district inhabited by 
the poor. Which of these it may adopt, is all one 
to the law: in its eyes, a district inhabited by 
people who cannot afford to litigate is virtually a 
desert. De non apparentibus (that is people who 
have not a few hundreds to appear with in court) 
ct non eristentibus, eadem est ratio. Witnesses, be- 
fore the Select Committee of last Session on the 
health of towns, said, there were many establish- 
nents for bone-boiling and manufacturing manure 
in the most crowded districts of London,—Lam- 
beth, Christ-church, &c. One gentleman, Mr. T. 
Moseley, described the heaps of animal refuse ris- 
ing as high as the surrounding houses. ‘They 
inake the manure,” he says, “by rapid decompo- 
sition. . ° ° They expedite the de- 
composition by the use of lime ; and this consists in 
extracting foul air, sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
which is of all gases most pernicious to health. 
, ° [t is shortening the days of hundreds.” 
The witness further observes—* It seems to me, 
that if they were in a better neighbourhood they 
would be indicted for the nuisance: but they are 
in the midst of a poor population.” 

Scotland is in a worse position even than Eng- 
land in regard to the power of putting down nui- 
In the south, the method of indictment 
inay be had resort to, which, if it do present its 
difficulties and imperfections, yet has two good 
qualities,—that it allows the public interest to be 
pleaded, and embodies the expeditious procedure 
of the criminal law. In Scotland, a noxious manu- 
facture mav desolate a district; vet it is only a 
private question between man and man, There is 
i manure-manufactory in Edinburgh, behind the 
West Port, where the animal refuse of slaughter- 
houses and tanyards is fermented in tanks with 
the liquid of a common sewer. In a hot day, a 
heavy sickening stench fills the vicinity, which is 
thickly inhabited; but it is beyond the power of 
law to interfere, unless some one of the sufferers 1s 


Sances, 








prepared to go to the Jury Court with a thousand | 


pounds or so in his pocket. Were such an operation 
attempted close to Moray Place, some means would 
be found to extirpate it. Yet so imperfectly is the 
public protected in this respect in Scotland, that 
even the comparatively wealthy are baffled where 
the profit from the abomination is large and the per- 
petrators are of the highest class. Some proprietors 
near Edinburgh, having amongtheir numbers a Peer 
and « Member of the Commons, enrich their fields 
by irrigating them with the contents of the common 
sewers ; and all attempts to put down the nuisance 
are met by a demand to let it continue or give 





compensation, 7, ¢. a sum of money equal to what 
may be made by such a practice. This is the prin 
ciple of compensation caricatured. It is as if the 
highwayman, when put down by the law, were to 
seek the value of the purses he might have ob- 
tained by continuing his career. It is the circur- 
stance that it is an offence against the public, and 
therefore a thing that none but legislators can do, 
that gives the practice its value. If everybody 
were at liberty to spread forth so offensive a ma- 
terial and make property of it, it would not be a 
monopoly in the hands where it is; indeed jt 
would not reach them, but would be part of the 
property of the city, administered by the police 
authorities. It is a fact that must come out with 
important influence when the practical evils of our 
present legislative machinery are more rigorously 
exposed, as they must soon be, that the noble and 
the honourable lawgiver, were, by their personal in- 
fluence in committees, not only able to baffle every 
legislative endeavour to abolish the practice, hut 
that they got inserted in every act that had refer- 
ence to their neighbourhood, a clause prohibiting 
interference with the practice, that they might 
plead legislative sanction for it.* 

But to return to those cases where the poor are 
the peculiar sufferers : Independently of scientific 
discoveries and statistical inquiries, civil history 
provides us with materials in which we can see 
exemplified the fearful evils of just such crowded 
and impure collections of dwellings as the working- 
classes are now doomed to inhabit. When any 
epidemic, whether it might be the plague or the 
sweating sickness, broke forth, it went on with its 
vareer of death unchecked, and associated itself 
with appalling notions of general and indiscrimi- 
nate destruction, now fortunately unknown. The 
adoption of cleaner habits and better dwellings 
among the richer classes has served to isolate sucl 
visitations. There are clearings, as it were, here 
and there, that break up the burning forest, and 
check the flame before it can envelop the whole 
mass, Thus are epidemics narrowed in their field; 
and though they fall cruelly on the busy hives 
where they alight, they have ceased to make the 
simultaneous devastation that gave them historical 
dignity. But the higher classes have not got an 
entire indemnity. If they be not liable to be 
whelmed, as of old, by the flame, they get a singe 
occasionally to remind them of that great law of 
human dependence, that no class can with impu- 
nity dismiss another from the benefits of protec- 
tion and mutual good offices. We speak not so 
much of the infection that may find its way to the 
well-fed and well-clothed, as of the circumstance, 
that a filthy and diseased population will be a bar- 
barous and dangerous one. Bentham beautifully 


* Nay, in the drainage bill, which, while we write this, 
has passed the House of Lords, they have been able to 
get the usual clause inserted : in an act for the protec- 
tion of the public health, they have got a clause to s.cr!- 
fice that health so far as injury to it is profitable to them- 
selves! Whoever may be the Members for Edinburgh 
and Leith, they will sadly neglect their duty if they 
allow such a clause to pass in the Commons without 4 
struggle. 
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says in one of those passages which few expect to | was too subtile to be reduced to a tangible form. Even 


tind in his works :—** Between physical and moral 
delicacy, a connexion has been observed, which, 
though formed by the imagination, is far from being 
imaginary. Howard and others have remarked it. 
It is an antidote against sloth, and keeps alive the 
idea of decent restraint, and the habit of circum- 
spection. Moral purity and physical are spoken of 
in the same language; scarce can you inculcate or 
commend the one, but some share of the approba- 
tion reflects itself upon the other. In minds in 
which the least grain of Christianity has been 
planted, this association can scarce fail to have 
taken root: scarce a page of Scripture but recalls 
it. Washing is a holy rite: those who dispute its 
spiritual efheacy will not deny its physical use.” 
A people may exhibit qualifications for which 
mere outward cleanliness of habit would be a poor 
exchange ; but in that minor virtue there is always 
one great advantage, that its existence checks the 
career of degradation at a certain point. Religion, 
morality, education, have their higher spheres of 
protection ; but when none of these is at hand, in 
this despised virtue there is a check before the ut- 
most stage is reached. Now, it is a sad fact, that in 
the crowded spots, to which our complicated system 
of society compels our working people to throng, 
they cannot, be they ever so anxiously inclined, 
protect themselves from the contamination of filth, 
and are thus despoiled of one of their means of 
holding on by respectability,—a hard enough task 
sometimes when their facilities for it are unim- 
paired, 

But undoubtedly the most directly important 
aspect in which the evil appears, is the amount of 
disease and death occasioned by it. In one of the 
papers on the subject, by Dr. Southwood Smith, 
we have the operative causes thus lucidly and scien- 
titically laid open :-— 


it is known to every one that the putrefaction of vege- 
table and animal matter produces a poison, which is 
capable of exerting an injurions action on the human 
body. But the extent to which this poison is generated, 
the conditions favourable to its production, and the range 





| its existence was ascertainable only by its mortal influ- 


ence on the human body ; and, although the induction 
commonly made as to its origin, namely, that it is the pro- 
duct of putrefying vegetable and animal matter, appeared 
inevitable,seeing that its virulence is always in proportion 
to the quantity of vegetable and animal matters present, 
and to the perfect combination of the circumstances 
favourable to their decomposition, still the opinion could 


| only be regarded as an inference. 


i 
| 


But modern science has recently succeeded in making 
& most important step in the elucidation of this subject. 
It has now been demonstrated by direct experiment 


| that, in certain situations in which the air is loaded with 
| poisonous exhalations, the poisonous matter consists of 





vegetable and animal substances in a high state of putres- 
cency. Ifa quantity of air in which such exhalations are 
present be collected, the vapour may be condensed by cold 
and other agents: a residuum is obtained, which ou ex- 
amination is found to be composed of vegetable or animal 
matter in a state of high putrefaction. This matter con- 
stitutes a deadly poison. A minate quantity of this poison, 
applied to an animal previously in sound health, destroys 
lite, with the most intense symptoms of malignant fever. 
If, for example, ten or twelve drops of a fluid, containing 
this highly-putrid matter, be injected into the jugular vein 
of a dog, the animal is seized with acute fever ; the action 
of the heart is inordinately excited, the respiration be- 
comes accelerated, the heat increased, the prostration of 
strength extreme, the muscular power so exhausted that 
the animal lies on the ground wholly unable to stir, or 
to make the slightest effort ; and, after a short time, it 
is actually seized with the black vomit, identical in the 
nature of the matter evacuated with that which is thrown 
up by a person labouring under yellow fever. By vary- 
ing the intensity and the dose of the poison thus obtained, 
it is possible to produce fever of almost any type, en- 
dowed with almost any degree of mortal power. 

Itis proved further that, when this poison is diffused 
in the atmosphere, and is transported to the lungs in the 
inspired air, it enters directly into the blood, and pro- 
duces various diseases, the nature of which is materially 
modified, according as the vegetable or the animal mat- 
ter predominates in the poison. In the exhalation 
which arise from marshes, bogs, and other uncultivated 
and undrained places, vegetable matter predominates : 
such exhalations contain a poison which produces, prin- 
cipally, intermittent fever or ague, and remittent fever. 

The exhalations which accumulate in close, ill-venti- 
lated, and crowded apartments in the confined situations 
of densely-populated cities, where no attention is paid 


| to the removal of putrefying and excrementitious sub- 


of its noxious agency, are not sufficiently understood | 


and appreciated. 
It is a matter of experience that, during the decom- 
position of dead organic substances, whether vegetable 


or animal, aided by heat and moisture, and other pecu- | 


liarities of climate, a poison is generated, which, when 
in a state of high concentration, is capable of producing 
instantaneous death by a single inspiration of the air in 
which it is diffused. 

Experience also shows that this poison, even when it 


is largely diluted by admixture with atmospheric air, | 


and when, consequently, it is unable to prove thus sud- 
denly fatal, is still the fruitful source of sickness and 
mortality, partly in proportion to its intensity, and partly 


i i length of time and the constancy | 
We 0 ye ae Hie for: out producing fever of a highly-dangerous and morta! 


with which the body remains exposed to it. Facts with- 
out number, long observed, such as the great amount of 
sickness and mortality in marshy districts, the fevers 
and dysenteries incident to armies on their encampment 
in certain localities, several hundred men being some- 
times seized with disease in a single night, and great 
uumbers dying within 24 or 30 hours ; the dreadful de- 
struction which oecasionally took place in ships’ crews, 
in ships in which cleanliness had been neglected and 
especially in which the bilge-water had been allowed to 
collect and putrefy, sufficiently attested the presence, in 
certain situations, of a deadly poison. 


| 


stances, consist chiefly of animal matter : such exhala- 
tions contain a poison which produces continued fever 
of the typhoid character. There are situations, as has been 
stated, in which the poison generated is so intense and 
deadly that a single inspiration of it is capable of pro- 
ducing instantaneous death ; there are others in which 
a few inspirations of it are capable of destroying life in 
from two to twelve hours ; and there are others, again, 
as in dirty and neglected ships—in damp, crowded, and 
filthy gaols—in the crowded wards of ill-ventilated hos- 
pitals, filled with persons labouring under malignant sur- 
gical diseases, and some forms of typhus fever-—in the 
crowded, filthy, close, unventilated, damp, undrained 
habitations of the poor—in which the poison generated, 
although not so immediately fatal, is still too potent to be 
breathed long, even by the most healthy and robust, with- 


character. 

This gentleman and his professional brethren 
speak with great confidence of the practical diminu- 
tion of disease wherever drainage and other sana- 
tory measures have been introduced. He mentions 
a district along High Street, Aldgate, where on 


one side of the street there are several slaughter- 


houses. 


A sewer was made, and the butchers were 


But this poison | “with incredible trouble” prevailed on to open 
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drains into it. From that moment it appears that 
there was a marked difference in health between 
that spot and the cluster of courts and lanes on the 
opposite side of the same street. “I have,” says Dr. 
Smith, “myself very recently attended several 
families in these courts labouring under the worst 
forms of spotted fever; but I have neither seen nor 
heard of a case on the opposite side of the street, 
whereas there is hardly any part of Bethnal Green 
or Whitechapel in which fever has been more pre- 
valent or fatal than in the streets, courts, and al- 
Jeys which go off from High Street, Whitechapel, 
continuous with High Street, Aldgate, to which the 
before-mentioned sewer does not extend.” And 
before the Committee on the Health of Towns, he 
says, “If you were to take a map and mark out 
the districts which are the constant seats of fever 


in London, as ascertained by the records of the | 


Fever Hospital, and at the same time compare it 
with a map cf the sewers of the metropolis, you 
would be able to mark out invariably and with ab- 
solute certainty where the sewers are and where 
they are not.” Dr. Neill Arnott gives like illus- 
trations from his experience of the direct efhicacy 
of drainage. 

There is no doubt that there is another powerful 
aid to these terrible diseases in the places where 
they appear—poverty. The hale, well-fed, warm- 
clothed man will bid a defiance to the same infec- 
tious influences that will strike down the attenu- 


ated frame of the hand-loom weaver. “I believe | 


the want of nourishing food,” says Dr. Arnott, in 
evidence before the Committee, “‘would be one of 
the causes rendering these exciting causes active, 


and is of as much consequence as any of the causes | 


that have been mentioned. Want of food would 
weaken the health of the parties, and render them 
more susceptible to injurious impressions.” But this 
is not a discussion on the subject of a provision for 
the poor: and it is sufficient to justify a call for 
amendment in the particular department we have 
under our view, to know that the partial and in- 
sufficient police regulations in the poorer neigh- 


bourhoods have their effect, however small, on the | 


health of the people. 


We have looked to the subject so far only as | 
respects bringing the poor on a par with the rich | 


in the matter of police law, within the proper pro- 
vince of which we count the cleansing and drain- 


age of the districts in which they live. It may be | 
said that this cannot be done without taxing the | 


rich ; but if there were no answer to such an objec- 
tion on the ground of public policy, there is a good 


the heavy duties on their articles of food, the poor 
pay, in the general taxation, far more than their 
proportion, as measured by the quantity of property 


they have to be protected. But there is another | 


and nicer question to deal with—whether the posi- 


tion of the working classes does not authorize and | 


require an extension of sanatory regulations, of a 


nature not calculated to be of benefit to the rich. | 


We have spoken above of the difficulty of legisla- 


ting for anything like private habits and arrange- | 
ments—man’s duty towards himself. But even if | 
the progress of legislative discovery, keeping pace 





| with that of mechanical invention, should present 
a simple plan whereby each labouring man should 
be taken in hand of a morning, and duly shaved 
washed, and dressed, sent forth a presentable per- 
son to his work, it is much to be questioned if 4 
real step in the elevation of the human race could 
be gained. There are two sorts of civilisation, 
There is that which comes ab extra, and makes the 
man smooth, docile, and suited to the views of 
those who adminster it; a sort of domestication of 
one part of the race to adapt it to the tastes and 
uses of the other. There is a second and a higher 
civilisation, where the germs of improvement that 
repose in the bosom of the human animal are al- 
lowed free growth by the removal of the impedi- 
ments and restrictions by which the selfishness and 
callousness of society endeavour to press them to 
the earth. Educated Prussia calmly submitting to 
_a despotism, is a proof how possible it is to impart 
to man the highest element of civilisation in such 
a form as to leave his nature unraised from the ori- 
ginal dust. Whenever we try to adapt the rule and 
the square to the adjustment of the conduct of the 
masses of a country, we may give an outward air 
of improvement, while we sap the foundations of 
future progress by the removal of independence and 
self-reliance. 

Had the position of our working-classes, gather- 
ed by the cupidity of their employers into dense 
masses, been earlier looked to, there might have 
been less danger of incurring the risk of over-inter- 
ference than at present, when the evil has so fear- 
fully accumulated. The rapid progress of our 
manufactures brought workmen from the rural 
districts, who left one social system without com- 
| ing under the discipline of another. In their na- 
| tive places they had their old-world traditional 
| code of morals and habits, sanctioned by the ex- 
| ample and superintendence of neighbours and rela- 
| tions. In the manufacturing towns they found a 
hurriedly-collected population with no social ties, 
no influence on each other, or knowledge of each 
other’s character. Those who called them thither 
were too busy to look to anything but the work 
that was produced; and it is now when they have 
time to look about among the masses they have 
concentrated, that they become alarmed at the dis- 
organized elements they have brought together, and 
_areexerting themselves to infuse order and civili- 
sation into them. 

It is pretty evident, that without an undue in- 
| terference with independence, there might have 








| been measures taken to protect these masses from 
one on the ground of compensation ; for by reason of | 


some of the physical evils of a hasty concentration. 
Many of these evils arose from the cupidity of per- 
sons in a position to take advantage of the circuin- 
stances. Landlords and builders, seeing the need 
of multitudinous dwellings for the accumulating 
| cities, contrived means for getting as many human 
beings as possible to be their respective tenants, 
_and packed them as close together as they could 
be brought. Hence come the undrained, ricketty, 
floorless cabins, built back to back along unventi- 
lated courts, so often mentioned in the evidence on 
the health of towns. In these there is no respect 
to health or the means of cleanliness, and they 
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bad 


—= 


keep around their unfortunate inhabitants an at- 
mosphere perpetually impregnated with slow poi- 
sons. It is an offence to place a spring-gun in 
your garden, to shoot a man who has no right to 
be there; it is an offence to let an emigrant-ship 
be overcrowded, or to sell unwholesome food ; why 
should not the law also prohibit a man from mak- 
ing money by the construction of dwellings in such 
a manner as to shorten life, and from deriving a 
direct revenue by the destruction of his fellow- 
creatures? Of the removal of such unhealthy 
edifices already in existence, where it may be re- 
quired for the widening of streets, and opening up 
breathing-places for the people, the public must to 
a certain extent bear the cost: we cannot call on 
a man to pull down the house he has built in con- 
formity with the law. 








| sewer passes their door, they should be compelled to 
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lead a drain to it: they should be under definite 
restrictions as to packing the buildings too closely, 
and might be subjected to minor architectural regu- 
lations for the furtherance of ventilation, the avoid- 
ance of damp, ce. 

We have made these remarks without reference 
to the special provisions of a Bill now before us, 
“ For the betterdrainage and improvement of build- 
ings in large towns and villages.” It would be a 
useless task to criticise a measvre which, after 
having gone through a multitude of alterations, and 
being likely to undergo still more, has been in the 
mean time withdrawn. Its details may be materi- 
ally different when we meet it again, and in the 
mean time it would be useless to do more than ex- 


It may be right, however, | press our hearty concurrence in the spirit in whic! 


to impose obligations on the future builders of | the measure is brought forward. 


dwellings for the working-classes, 


When a public | 
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LAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


THE FOREST MlETING., 


Ir was in the twelve-hundredth year 
Of Christ and seventy-four, 

When Alexander ruled the land— 
The third that name who bore ; 

In that sweet season when the North 
Doth thank departing Spring, 

And southern woods the Summer’s voice 
With song are answering ; 

There chanced, one pleasant April noon, 
A lonely knight to ride, 

Pricking his steed in listless mood, 
By blooming Girvan side. 

High in the litt the lark unseen 
Sent down his quivering song ;— 

Unreckoned voices answered him, 
The spring-tide boughs among. 

*T was in no warlike guise he rode, 
Nor sword nor lance had he, 

And there, in sooth, unfitting *twere 
A warrior’s weeds to see,— 

But bore his mantle broad the cross ; 
Nor many moons had gone, 

Since on his shield, ’mid Paynim foes, 
The holy symbol shone. 

As through the glade he went, the sound 
Of mirth came on his ear, 

And fitfully his bugle-horn 
Some huntsman winded clear. 

Ile listened, and the hawkbell’s chime 
The breeze was sweetly bringing ; 

Voices and laughter musical 
Were through the greenwood ringing. 

A gallant train, perdie !—they come 
With hawk and winded horn, 

All through the forest merrily 
On mettled palfreys borne. 

’T is not those huntsmen’s forest garb, 
Their faces blithe and merry,— 

Those damsels with their cheeks of bloom 
And lips that mock the cherry. 

He saw them, but he marked them not, 
Nor could they now beguile 

His eyes, and yet his eyes he fixed, 
And checked his steed the while. 

Beneath her woodland cap of green, 
Her hair is darkly straying, 
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Within her gentle eyes the light 
Of twenty springs is playiny. 

The light that dwells within her eye 
And in her smile, is one, 

Nor bears her brow another gem 
But purity alone. 

Her face,—the form her cloak revealed, 
Her tapering boddice bound 

Around the warrior’s eyes and heart 
Their quick entrancement wound. 

He bent him to his saddle-bow, 
And courteous greeting made, 

Then urged his steed his way to hold 
Beneath the forest shade. 

Outspake that dame of beauty rare— 
“ Why haste you thus, Sir Knight ! 

“Fear you that we be strong in force, 
* And you in single plight ! 

“] pray you quit this idle dread, 
* And safely ride with me ¢ 

“lor welcome to my lonely towers, 
“ A Red-cross Knight shall be.” 

Again his body bent he low— 
*O dame beyond compare ! 

“ As through these flowery paths I came 
“That deck the valley fair, 

“TI looked to see the form of grace 
“Who ruled the scenes around, 

* And lo, the Queen of all appears, 
* By her own beauty crowned ! 

* But pardon me, if undelayed 
“ My journey must be sped ; 

“ Nor add unto the witching spell 
“ Already o'er me shed.” 

The lady and her maidens al! 
The captive knight surround, 

And powerless is the warrior’s arm 
Whom gentle love hath bound. 

Within her hand, so soft and small, 
She seized his bridle rein, 

And through the wood, with hawk and horn, 
Again rode on the train. 

Her merry maidens whispered then, 
As trooping on went they, 

“Well may we laugh, for gallantly 
“Our sport hath sped to-day ! 

“ Why, huntsmen, are your bug!es slow 
“The wonted pryse to sound ! 

“ A Red-cross Knight is worthier game 
“ Than e’er your beagles found.” 


_» 
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They cleared the wood—they crossed the wold— 
Bright gleamed the waves of Clyde, 
And Turnberry’s high and stalwart towers, 
Looked o’er the ocean wide. 
Within those walls, till evensong, 
A guest the knight remained,— 
And morning shone, and there was he 
In Beauty’s thrall detained. 
He little recked the hours that fled, 
The days that went and came— 
He looked but in his lady’s eyes, 
And they were still the same. 
Twice seven days have come and gone, 
And morning’s beams are breaking, 
The distant heavings of the sea 
Are in the sunlight waking. 
Across the waves—along the shore 






































The virgin light is stealing, 
The darkly-spreading castle walls, 


The lattice of the low chapelle 
Admits the holy beam, 
And altar high, and shadowed floor 
Are brightening in the gleam. 
Within the altar’s sacred pale 
A white robed priest there stands, 
There rests a blessing on his lips, 
And on his lifted hands. 
Without the altar’s sacred pale 
There kneels a youthful pair,— 
°Tis he, the love-bound Red-cross Knight, 
And she, that lady fair ! 
The lady is the Countess high 
Of Carrick’s hill and vale ; 
That warrior is the princely Bruce, 
The lord of Annandale. 
The wedding words were spoken there, 
Unknown to kith or kin ; 
And shall it please the Scottish king 
To dare his ward to win! 


And shrouded towers, revealing. 





But little cause her kindred found 
The wooing Bruce to spurn, 

And from his ire the Scottish King 
Well-reckoned gold did turn.* 

© Marjory, fair Marjory, 
How joyed thy soul to see 

Thy bright-eyed first-born sit and smile 
Upon his nurse’s knee ! 

but could not even thy searching eye 
His future path reveal, 

When Bruce in all his manhood rose 
To work his country’s weal. 

The perils and the toils he bore 
Had turned thy joy to woe ; 

The deathless glory that he won 
Again had roused its glow. 

Then blessed—blessed evermore 
The forest meeting be, 

That gave a Bruce to Bannockburn 
And kept our country free ! 






































THE OLD MAN’S MELODIES. 


tHe blossoms of youth, and the blighting of years ! 
tlow dreary the garden of promise appears ! 

ilow vainly I look, when with age clouded o’er, 

For the smiles and the voices that met me before ! 


But lives in my bosom the feeling, as young, 

That then to the flowing of melody sprung, 

When youth’s careless bounding was saddened away 
By the Flowers of the Forest, and Auld Robin Gray. 


I have heard them at home, by the hearth and the hill, | 
When night winds were dreary, or evening was still ; 
I have heard them afar on the deep’s mighty breast, 
And their melody moaning in woods of the West. 





—— | 


? A countess of Carrick being the legal ward of Alex- | 
ander LI1., and having married without his consent, a certain | 
sum of penalty fell to be paid to the king. 
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In a land where the music of mine is unknown, 

*T is there I’m a stranger, and there I’m alone ; 

But there’s home in a tune, if the tune that they play 
Be the Flowers of the Forest, or Auld Robin Gray. 


There is trumping in war—there is piping in peace— 
There is music for mirth, and for sorrow’s increase— 
There’s a song for the young, merry-hearted, and bold, 
And, blest be its music !—a tune for the old. 


And in age I have friends that will listen with me, 
Nor boast from the power of sweet sounds to be free, 
But sadly be solaced, at life’s closing day, 
By the Flowers of the Forest, and Auld Robin Gray. 
nm & 
THE EXILE. 
He has lain him down, amid burning tears, 
On a couch that was never pressed, 
On the hoary moss of a thousand years, 
In the depths of the pathless West. 
And the starlight, through the dusky sky, 
Paling the foliage, shines ; 
While the moan of the breeze comes mournfully 
Over the giant pines! 


© where is the mother who clasped his hand, 
_ When his eyes with sleep were dim 
Where is the sunny sister-band 
That once wove smiles for him ? 
Where is the father who bade him rejoice 
In the Giod he loved so well? 
And the silver laugh of that worshipped voice 
That bound him with passion’s spell ? 


Why breathe they not o’er the lonely one, 
To moisten his parched brow ! 
Alas! from their visions life has flown, 
And they cannot weep o’er him now ! 
They have pillowed the calm of their last low bed, 
ln the happy clime of their birth ; 
And he, the loved one, must lay his head 
On stranger and unknown earth! 


Ah, little did his fond mother know, 
As she taught him a lisping prayer, 
And her features were lit with that smiling glow 
Which a mother’s alone can wear : 
And little did his father dream, 
As he fondled him on his knee, 
That near the waves of an Indian stream 
Would perish that bright boy’s glee ! 


ilis sunny sisters would know him not, 
The friend of their childhood’s hours, 

Their brother, resting on that dark spot, 
Amidst the alien flowers : 

\nd the one he loved in a former day, 
Alas ! could she know him again ? 

But his weary spirit is passing away, 
And to utter her name were vain. 


= 
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THE OLD VILLAGE COMMON, 


Tne Old Village Common is under the plough, 
But not of the poor, and it grieves me enow ; 

For no more do their children, all rosy and gay, 
Upon its close greensward roll over and play ; 

No more their ass crops up the sweet thistle blow, 
And no more it is graced by their strawberry cow. 


The Old Village Common! its verdure has fled 
Like the hopes of the poor unto whom it was wed, 


With the marriage of neighbourhood, love, and the play 
Of the feelings of childhood which fade not away ; 
_ But now our old common is under the plough, 


And its furrows are deep as the care on my brow. 


Oh, sorrow to England ! by one and by one, 


| Like the dew-drops of morn, her Old Customs have gone 


In their fairness away, and no more the poor man 

Has a flitch in his enpboard, a dranght in his can. ' 

Bad laws and the Bread-tax black elonds round him 
throw ; 

And the Old Village Common is under the plough. 
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Oh, sorrow to England ! our Lords flee away, 
Their vows to the Devil at Paris to pay ; 

But the bold English peasant, on Sabbath, no more 
May walk in the park, for the path closed o’er ; 
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And his wife and his children must tramp the road now, 


For the Old Village Common is under the plough. 
J. B. G. 


THE TOASTS OF THE TRIO. 


Wre’re met! perhaps the onl, three, 
In this fair city’s round, 

Within whose souls the harmony 
Of feeling can be found. 

Then fill, and let us toast the joy 
Our memory holds most bright ; 

And, first, to woman kind, if coy, 
We'll quaff with fond delight. 

Hurrah ! hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
Hurrah ! hurrah !—to Woman! 


We're met! perhaps no other three 
In B—— this night are met 

Who can, with truth, be said to be 
A liege but patriot set ! 

Then take the glass in hand, my boys, 
And give true feeling birth ; 

Here’s to our native land, my boys, 
The chgicest on the earth ! 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
Hurrah !—our Native Land! 


We’re met! within the ocean sea 
Whose waves our island bind, 

No spirits now are met more free 
In hand, and heart, and mind ! 

Then fill again, and rise, my boys, 
Our last toast let it be— 

To all the good and wise, my boys, 
In heart and conscience free. 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! hurrah ! 
Hurrah ! for Liberty ! 


A FRAGMENT. 

; : ; She turned 

And east a tearful eye upon my path— 

I saw it, and lired on!—but that fair spot 
—The grassy valley, where we oft had dreamed 
The blissful eventide away, ling’ring 

And ling’ring, till the silent stars came ont 

In startling myriads, and sent us home— 

| passed forgetfully; I saw it not. 

The sylvan nook, where we so loved to sit 

And bare our hearts, watching the pebbly brook 
That kissed our mossy couch, and flung its dews 
On the sweet flow’ret we had planted there; 
The ancient elm, that oft, in summer-time, 

Lent us its shade, and foiled the burning day; 
—That elm we called the Tree of Happiness, 
Whose faithful bark tenacious held thy name—- 
These, al/, escaped me: for my mind was stunned 
With sorrow, and my eyes remembered not 
Their office. 





Years have widened the domain 
Of memory, and fairer, richer scenes— 
Richer in natural loveliness than those— 
Visions more graceful than the ancient elm, 
Or aught the grassy valley has to show, 
Repicture themselves oft; but never dim 
The recollections of my boyhood’s home 
The charms of early love’s locality, 
Which still are bright and sunny with his beams, 
And cannot be forgotten. 

Years, long years 

“That bring the philosophic mind,” have dried 
My well of grief, and left tranquillity; 
But ne’er filled up the deep chasm of the heart, 
Wherein I look—to shudder. What I was 
I never can be more. With scarce a hope 
For future pleasure, (as the church-yard turf 
Ere long must grow above my bones, and shut 
Me from the world,) I live not for a boon 
The coming time may give without a claim ;— 
Joy is the child of memory with me; 
My future is the past !—the past far back! 
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(Concluded from our October No.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tue servant maid had attempted to show 
Lord St. Edward into tlie small parlour which 
Violet, in honour of Swift, named her s/uttery ; 
but he could not remain there, and she found 
him looking deadly pale, and haggard, leaning 
against the stair-rail. He covered his face 
with his hands for a moment; but at the soft, 
tremulous sound of Violet’s fluttering voice, while 
she whispered—“ Lord St. Edward here !—how is 
Emmeline?” the distressed young man threw him- 
velf, sobbing, upon her neck, as if she had been his 
sister, the friend of childhood, and of long years ; 
while, with difficulty, he articulated, “My Emme- 
line—my wife—my beloved :——she is dying— 
they have murdered her !—and she longs for you 
—she prays for—For pity’s sake, madam, come 
to her—come with me!” Violet trembled exces- 
‘ively, and became as pale as the speaker, whose 
hand she wrung, while she said, “ Dear Lord St. 
Edward, be composed ; tell me all; surely } will 
<0 with you—to poor Emmeline.” 

She looked hurriedly round. The whole house- 
hold were now in the hall; and the quick-witted 








and sympathetic housemaid, unbidden, flew off for 
her young mistress’s shawl and bonnet. 

“ Lord St. Edward, endeavour to command your- 
self, and to inform Mrs. Charles Herbert of the real 
state of matters.—I am certain she will do for your 


| lady whatever is best,” said Gryphon, who had 


known the young nobleman from his childhood. 

“(Q, Mr. Gryphon, my wife,—my poor Emme- 
line, she is dying—expiring, and in torture!— When 
shall [ be home? Come madam,—in mercy, come, 
she prays for your coming.” 

“ Who, my lord, has injured your lady? try to 
tell us. Perhaps help may be got,—if you can 
only say what is wrong,” persisted Gryphon. 

“ Her brother has done it all. He, wretch,— 
presumptuous, ignorant wretch,—he has killed 
her,—and by such agony !—her beautiful face so 
distorted. O God, my God, have mercy !” 

Violet's eyes were streaming, and she now 
St. Edward's arm as if to drag him on, while the 
housemaid put on her shawl. 

Mr. Gryphon and Herbert whispered together 
for a moment, while Mrs. Prbert, fondly em- 
bracing her daughter-in-law, whispered, “ Dear 
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love, but take care of yourself,” and helped her 
to get ready. It was hastily agreed that Mr. 
Gryphon should accompany Mrs. Charles and 
Lord St. Edward ; and that Herbert would follow 
in an hour or two to fetch back his wife. 

On the short drive they learned that the Coun- 
tess had been for several days complaining of some 
slight ailment incidental to her condition, and that 
her brother had that afternoon ordered her a com- 
posing draught, the prescription for which he had 
written out himself. Her own servant—her “groom 
of the chambers”—had gone to have it made up at 
the shop ofa respectable apothecary, and it had been 
adininistered by Mrs. Jenkins, the lady’s-maid. In 
a very short time after taking the medicine, Lady 
St. Edward had been seized with spasms, which at 
last became so violent that her alarmed. maid went 
and told Lord St. Edward ; and a surgeon of emi- 
nence in the neighbourhood was immediately sent 
for, who on seeing her, rashly and harshly declared 
that she had been poisoned by a quack, and had 
not many hours to live,—that no skill could save 
her! 

The frantic St. Edward flew himself to the 
family physician of his grandfather, in whom he 
had the utmost confidence, from having been at- 
tended by him in every real or grandmamma-ima- 
gined malady from infancy. He was so fortunate 
as to find Dr. Blande just before he made his even- 
ing round of visits ; and, on his suggestion, taking 
up an eminent physician-accoucheur on their way, 
not a moment was lost in hastening to the hotel. 
And all was done that the greatest skill and ten- 
derness could accomplish to relieve the bodily 
agonies of the really interesting young victim of 
ignorant pretension. 


While in the intervals of torture, the poor girl | 
clung convulsively to her distracted husband, she | 
also cried piteously for “ Gabrielle—for Violette— | 


for her kind, her only friend ;” and probably to 


spare St. Edward the sight of her extreme suffer- | 


ing, the physician humanely devised the expe- 


dient of despatching him to fetch this loved friend. | 
This done, and leaving the young Countess in the | 


care of the other medical men, he thought it his 
duty to go to Plantagenet House to apprize his noble 
patrons there, of the expected catastrophe, and 
to draw their attention to the condition of St. Ed- 


ward, Little delicacy of preparation was needed | 


in announcing an event which, however shocking 
to humanity at the moment, could not be regarded 
us a serious calamity, though it could hardly yet be 
talked of as a deliverance. The Duke was an- 
noyed and fidgety. He had yesterday resented 
the promise of an heir; but now he somehow felt 
himself personally wronged, and resented this pro- 
mise being blighted ; there was again but that one 
**puny boy” between him and the dreadful mis- 
fortune of the family honours going out of the 
direct male line. A draught was ordered for his 
Grace of Plantagenet, with an immediate foot-bath, 
and retreat to bed; and all for the simple circum- 
stance of the threatened death of a’ musician’s 
daughter. 

The Duchess and her confidential maid were 
equally excited ; but their fears were chiefly for 
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| St. Edward ; though her Grace having of late taken 
to what she fancied religion, could not but remark 
,to her gentlewoman the visible hand of Prsyj- 


| 


dence in thus removing the presumptuous plebeian 
intruder into her princely house. She also felt 
some little curiosity to behold, before it had vanish- 
ed for ever—been hidden in the grave—that fatal 
beauty which had bewitched her grandson:—Be- 
sides, it would look magnanimous, noble, Christian, 
to visit, and, on her death-bed, pardon the crime 
of the Cinderella Countess against the House of 
Plantagenet. Her Grace was of a forgiving dis- 
position. 
' The Duchess of Plantagenet felt as if in a dream 
| when she found herself in a crowded bed-chamber, 
and saw her grandson—Lord St. Edward—the re- 





| presentative of all the Plantagenets, and of the 
' accumulated honours of five centuries, kneeling by 
the bed-side of a low-born girl, the daughter of a 
fiddler, covering her hands with tears and kisses, 
and passionately addressing her as his beloved—- 
his idolized wife—his darling Emmeline !—con- 
juring her to live—and frantically vowing to die 
with her! regardless, and apparently unconscious, 
of the noble grandmother's presence, who had thus 
graciously condescended—who had acted so noble 
and Christian a part. 

A very lovely young woman, seated in the bed, 
tenderly supported the alternately convulsed and 
sinking frame of the poor sufferer on her bosom 
and in her arms, and wiped away the sweat of 
agony which rolled down her fair brow. The 
Duchess was human. Vexed and annoyed, as she 
was, by the extravagant, and, as she thought, pre- 
| posterous grief of her grandson, she could not, 
' wholly unmoved, look upon the sufferings which 
so strongly affected him, and think how soon they 
were to terminate in death. 

But there were so many strange faces around— 
low people all. The emotions of this noble lady 
were curiously complicated. That young woman 
who sat in the bed,—she seemed a very gentle and 
| lovely person as she shifted her pliant form from 
| side to side, the more tenderly to support the dying 

girl ; but she was no doubt a Cryppes—probably a 
sister ;—and, so strong is prejudice, that her Grace 
drew back from the bed-side with loathing. Her 
matronly maid, probably divining her thoughts, 
whispered, “ That young lady, your Grace, is Mrs. 
| Charles Herbert.” 
| The Duchess was instantly relieved of her dis- 
' gust, and even touched with sympathy. She softly 
approached the bed-side, and gently touched the 
kneeling St. Edward’s shoulder, while her maid 
| whispered, “The Duchess, my lord :” St. Edward 
stated up, and fervently wrung her hand in silence. 
The dying girl also heard the whisper, and raised 
her large lustrous eyes to the face of the noble lady, 
with an expression never to be forgotten. Alto- 
gether there was something in the scene which 
took the feelings of the Duchess by storm. P 
| St. Edward, my dear boy, do be more composed, 

_ she said in an affectionate tone; “my physician 154 
man of the greatest skill,—she may do well yet.” 

| “My wife—my Emmeline!” again burst from 
' the unconscious lips of the poor youth ; “ Emme- 
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line, my angel, for what do you look? for what do 
you sign? I cannot bear those looks. I am with 
you, love: I will not leave you. Death shall not 
part us! .. . Grandmother, she beckons for you. 
My own angel, the Duchess will do whatever you 
desire. Will you not, grandmother?” and he im- 
petuously drew forward the stately old lady, who 
was now shuddering with emotion. The poor girl 
clasped and tried to raise her imploring hands ; 
while, in under-breathed tones, and in a voice which 





Violet long remembered as the most pathetic in | 
which human speech had ever been articulated, she | 
whispered,—“O, madam, pardon St. Edward! If it | 
was wrong to love me, I shall not be long in your | 
way. | 

She was now tremulously drawing off her mar- | 
riage ring—which she slipped on the finger of St. | 
Edward, ‘kissing his hand again and again, and | 
clasping it to her bosom—and then she sunk back | 
on the bosom of Violet, tears now stealing | 
calmly from under her closed eye-lashes. St. 
Edward burst out of the room, unable to suppress | 
his frantic grief, nor daring to break in upon the | 
hallowed tranquillity in which his dying wie | 
seemed at that moment to repose. 

But the dreadful spasm soon returned—she 
fetched her breath hard, gasped, and became con- 
vulsed for an instant. The Duchess was now much 
affected. With Violet, to whom she had not 
spoken, she exchanged an earnest sympathizing | 
look—and as the patient became easier, she kindly | 
took her hand, while she said—‘ Compose your- | 
self, my child—you may soon, I hope, be better.” | 

| 
' 





Emmeline smiled in ghastly sort, and shook her | 
head. 

* How condescending of her Grace !—what an 
angel of a lady is your lady the Duchess!” came | 
to Violet’s ears, in the very audible whisper of | 
Jenkins, to the other lady’s maid ; and mournful | 
as was the scene, she could, at the moment, al- | 
most have laughed. 

The Duchess glanced disdain at the presumptu- 
ous vulgar flatterer, whom she set down for yet 
another Cryppes, and, turning haughtily away, | 
went to seek her grandson ; whom she was deter- | 
mined, at whatever cost, to carry home with her. 

Violet was now left alone with Emmeline, as | 
Mrs. Jenkins had been attracted by a Babel of | 
confused tongues, and other extraordinary noises | 
ascending from below ; where Mr. Gryphon, and 
the master of the hotel, under the positive orders 
of the physician, were defending the sick-chamber 
against all intruders—*“ preventing the mother 
from seeing her dying child!”—an unnatural crime, 
which Mrs. Cryppes to her dying day repeated to 
the lawyer's everlasting shame. 

“Is St. Edward out of the room, dear Violette?” | 
whispered the sufferer. 

“ He is, my love—but he will be back.” 

“ Comfort him, Violette, when I am gone. He 
is very good—very affectionate ; no one knows 
how amiable he is, save myself. I have been very 
foolish—very wayward—wicked ; but I loved him | 
every day fonder and more fondly :—And only to- 
day—I was so happy, resolving to be good, and to 
make St, Edward happy, and hoping that you, | 
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dear Violette, would teach me how——and now— 
O my God! and I am so young too—so young!” 

St. Edward now glided in, and she saw him 
through her tears, and held out her arms. They 
were for some time locked in that passionate 
silent embrace in which Violet feared the sinking 
sufferer had breathed her last. 

Emmeline spoke first—* My poor father—will 
you, St. Edward, be kind to the poor old man for 
Emmeline’s sake? Ze will feel !—This is my last 
| Tequest.”—While St. Edward sobbed out the ten- 
| derest assurances of devout attention to the smallest 
wish of hers, her eyes flashed with a preternatural 
brightness,—and kissing his brow and fervently 
blessing him, she said, “ Now Iam happy; go now 
to the Duc chess, and Mrs. Charles will send for you 
when I want you.—God bless you, dear St. Ed- 
ward !” 

“Emmeline, my angel, you are better,” ex- 
claimed the delighted young man—* you speak so 
firmly now.” 

“Yes, I am better—much better—perhaps I 
shall sleep now.” St. Edward looked earnestly to 
Violet, as if questioning her; but the eves she cast 
down to avoid his glance, gave no encouraging 
response. He went away, and there was a long 
dead silence; and the exhausted creature actually 
sunk into a kind of sleep—from which she was hur- 
riedly roused by the loud noise at her chamber door. 
She had dreamt, she said, of her father crying, and 
of her mother and Jenkins scolding; and she was 
smiling at her dream when the noises, which were 
no dream-sounds, increased. There was a plunge 
at the door, and a rush of people into the room, 
and Emmeline was seized with another violent fit. 


|The surgeon, called in from the adjoining room 


where he waited, relieved Violet from her distress- 
ing position, and entreated her to go out, or she 
would injure herself. The sight of Emmeline’s 
agony—the distraction of the sounds and sights 
around, were indeed too much for her. She nearly 


fainted, and was assisted down to the drawing- 


room, where her alarmed husband received her. 

In a very few seconds, however, she was per- 
| feetly recovered, and would have gone back ;—but 
the surgeon, who came to her, said that it was too 
late. “ All was over!”” The young Countess had 
expired in that last fit—‘into which,” he said, 
“she had been thrown by the irruption of those 
savages.” Gryphon now entered; and inquired 
with the greatest tenderness for Mrs. Charles Her- 
bert—while to Charles he whispered, “ What a 
dear, angelic creature is your wife! . . . . 
That detestable charlatan, Edmund Cryppes—is he 
to escape the hanging he so richly deserves /—he 
blames the apothecary—he blames the maid, who 
gave, he says, four doses to her mistress in one. 
But I blame him only; and if I were on the in- 
quest, I know his fate——” 

“ His ignorance and presumption are likely to 
bring their own punishment,” said Herbert—* not 
only to himself, but to others of the family.” 

“Ay, that it will,” returned Gryphon, in an 
exulting tone. He never pretended to be of a for- 
giving disposition. “ Well, my fine scheme is all 
up now; you must have had the second sight, Mr, 
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Herbert,” said Gryphon in a tone of chagrin ; and | me of another plan, which I think well of. 4M y 
he stalked about the room, where Herbert and his | respectful compliments to my fair ally, I still 
wife only waited till her shoes, which she had | depend on her coéperation.” 

thrown off when supporting Emmeline, and her| He went off in haste to use his official wax and 
bonnet could be procured. Mrs. Jenkins nowen-| tape; and, in a few minutes afterwards, Mrs. 
tered, not with the required articles, which she was | Cryppes, Mrs. Barker, and Mademoiselle Jenkins, 
too much excited to attend to, but with a theatri- | | entered in train; probably in right of the room 
cal curtsy, to announce to Mr. Gry phon, that her | having been that of Lord and Lady St. Edward, 
Grace the Duchess desired to see him in the other | each holding a handkerchief to her eyes. Herbert 
drawing-room immediately. and his wife chose to wait anywhere rather than 

“Can you find Mrs. Herbert’s things, Jenkins?” , longer here,—and moved off. 
said Herbert familiarly ; but the waiting-maid of ‘Stay, pray, one moment, Mrs. Charles Her- 


a Countess distanced him. bert,” said the elder matron. “ You know my feel- 
“Your servant, Mrs. Charles Herbert. Her ings for the dear deceased—ever my favourite child 
Grace the Duchess hopes you are recovered, ma’am. | —the flower of my lovely flock. I am certain, 


I hope Mrs. Herbert, senior, is well? 1 have been | | ma’am, that after the tenderness and hospitality 
proposing to call for her all the season, but your | with which you were treated in my family—like 
present quarter is so out of the world one of my own daughters indeed—no distinction 
Violet, who could be rude to no one, although | made—that you must feel much for this sad be- 
she had wished to be so, was certainly not sensible of | reavement—this first breach in a family so affec- 
Jenkins’ condescension, for she made no sort of | tionate and united as ours ;—and to think that [ 
reply. To her husband she said, as if unconscious | was too late to see my child! And my poor hus- 
of the waiting-woman’s presence—* Poor Emmy, | band who so doted on Emmeline.” 
Charles ; but she is past our regrets. Poor Lord; “I am truly sorry for Mr. Cryppes, indeed, 
St. Edward! I shall love him always: he has a | ma’am,” said Violet, glad to have anything to say 
warm and a very tender heart. You must try to- | with honesty. 
night not to let the Cryppesesannoy him. Arethey | “ But you were witness, this worthy soul tells 
still above ?” me, to the promise my darling exacted from Lord 
“Yes, the vulgar low-bred creatures,” replied | St. Edward to provide handsomely for her parents.” 
Jenkins; “though both my lord and her Grace! “ Yes, indeed, Mrs. Charles was witness of that,” 
.... Coming, ma’am ! ” And Jenkins ran | said Jenkins, who had gone up stairs a violent 
to the other waiting-woman, who, she fancied, | anti-Cryppesite, and descended making common 
summoned her, and Herbert went out to see if | cause with Mrs. Cryppes against that “old Dragon 
he could do anything for the distracted young | | Gryphon,’ who had actually turned them out of 
widower, or, curious concatenation! find his wife's | Lady St. Edward’s room, locked the door, and put 
shoes. He soon returned—* St. Edward is gone, | the key in his pocket. 
all the rest are above; and such a scene! Poor | * And a great deal of my undeniable personal 
old Cryppes! But the harpy mother! Mrs. Bar- | property lying about,” sobbed Jenkins, in rage. 
ker assumes the decent garb of hypocrisy, if she | 











|“ And your lady’s shawl and slippers too; as if 


| ’ . 

does not feel.” my late lady’s mother and me, her confidential 
““ . . 39 7 } = . ” 
What strangely mingled beings we are,” said | young lady, were common thieves: 

Violet ; “such a strange mixture of tenderness,| ‘“ What sort of law and justice is that, pray?’ 


selfishness, avarice, haughty pride, angry passions, | put in Mrs. Cryppes. “ Never was such imperti- 
and all bursting forth in the very presence of | nence heard of: O if my son Jack were but here, 
Death, with more violence from the attempt to | let me see who would dare to insult me in this 
suppress their expression. I can never forget the | manner.” 
scene amid which this poor girl expired—her flut-| For Heaven’s sake no more of this, mother,” 
tering soul chased by their loud fierce wrath.” cried Mrs. Barker, really ashamed and angry. 
Mr. Gryphon came back evidently much excited, | “* What are such trifles to our ruin—I mean, to 
and attended by a waiter, carrying a lighted taper, | our irreparable loss ;” and the subdued woman 
tape, and several sticks of wax. wept, leaning against the mantel-piece, and cover- 
“I thought my duty was ended, when I kept | ing her face in a passion of seemingly real grief, 
those people off till the breath was about out of | which touched the hearts of the Herberts. When 
the poor girl’s body ; but now I have to guard | she was a little more composed, Mr. Herbert in- 
against their pillaging the corpse. Will you assist | quired for her husband. 
me to seal up Lord and Lady St. Edward’s repo-| “Very ill, indeed, Mr. Herbert,—so seriously 
sitories and rooms, Mr. Herbert, to prevent a gene- | ill, that but for this dreadful, this most unlooked- 
neral skirmish and plunder being carried on by | for stroke, I should not have left him to-night. 
mother and maid.” That rash, unfortunate creature Edmund !—such 
“ ] really cannot again leave my own poor wife,” | brilliant prospects as were opening to my dear 
said Herbert, “I have sent a waiter to buy shoes | sister, and ultimately to all her family. Barker 
for her poor feet.” was so warmly attached to Emmy—she was in- 
“Q, true !—I am a brute to think of it: then, | deed more like his own child than a sister-in-law. 
God bless you both. I will see you early to- | How will he in his present condition bear this new 
morrow. The Duchess, who is a very sensible | stroke?’ Mrs. Barker wept afresh. 
woman, when she likes, has just been talking to “Good night, Mrs. Barker,” said Violet, 
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little while, softly taking her hand ; “believe me I} “And Mr, Barker, too, Charles. Surely you 
feel for you, indeed—for your father——” feel a little for him. Nature intended him for 
“You are going, then, ma’am ?” interposed Mrs. | something so very different from what he has made 
Cryppes, and now sharply ; “I presume you can himself.” 
make no objection to give the evidence Jenkins re-| “I cannot help that, Violet;—but there is my 
fers to?—Maria, my dear, you who are so clever a ‘mother not to bed yet—very curious, I make no 
pen-woman, had you not better make a small me-* doubt ;—you, however, shall go to your room at 
morandum of the thing at the moment, while it is once, and I will gratify her curiosity; and con- 
still fresh in Mrs. Charles Herbert’s mind ?” sole her for the disappointment that awaits her ; 
Mrs. Charles Herbert looked embarrassed, and and then she will go to coddle you; and you may 
her husband answered for her. “ However the | tell her Gryphon is in love with her, by way of 
matter may stand, the discussion is surely prema- | consolation for the loss of that ‘charming resi- 
ture,smaam. . . . . . . Come, my love, | dence.’ ” 





since Mr. Gryphon has laid an embargo on your! Violet almost scolded her husband : she was be- 
shawl, I shall make free with his cloak for your | coming every day less a heroine, and more a wife. 
use.” Meanwhile Mrs. Barker, finding it impossible to 


“Pray, Mr. Charles, since you are now a law- | keep down the angry altercation between the 
yer, or as good, will you tell me, has Mr. Gry- | mother and the maid, left thei, and returned 
phon any right whatever, by either Magna Charta | home wretched enough. An execution had been 
or Habeas Corpus, to interfere with my lady’s ward- | put into the house that morning, though she and 
robe? Is it not mine,—mine, sir, by the laws and | her mother had provided pretty well against such 
usages of every genteel family in England?—and | an event; and the people in charge were per- 
that a Duchess should demean herself to keep | fectly civil and accommodating. Her sick hus- 
paltry rings, watches, and old clothes—for my | band’s apartment had been kept inviolate. She 
lady, not being countenanced, had no valuable | was spared the pain of announcing her sister's 
jewels——” death, and the downfal of every hope in that quar- 

“ My daughter’s wardrobe was a very complete | ter by finding Barker quite delirious. His mind 
and valuable one, and almost as good as new,” | had been wandering all that morning, and now his 
said Mrs. Cryppes sharply, taking the reply on wife’s presence irritated and made him so violent, 
herself; “far too valuable to be thrown to ser-| that at length it was found necessary to call 
vants as cast-offs. . . . . And as for watches | the men in charge of the furniture into his room 
and jewels, her own family—her mother and her | to prevent him leaping from the window to escape 


sister-——”’ from the horrible demon into which delirium con- 
“* Mrs. Cryppes knows far more of the law of such | verted his wife. 
inheritances than I pretend to do, Miss Jenkins,” It was with great reluctance, with heartfelt, if 


interrupted Herbert, who had now taken his shoe- not wholly unselfish sorrow, that she, two days 
less wife under his arm, determined to carry her afterwards, consented that he should be placed 
to the coach that he had in waiting, rather than | under restraint, and saw him carried away to the 
expose her to the scene which he foresaw; and same: private asylum for the insane, on the banks 
which was heralded by Mrs. Cryppes’ declara- of the Thames, to which he had, some days be- 
tion of her intention to go to Plantagenet House, | fore, devoted the unfortunate Bigsby. Her own 
and see her son-in-law that instant, and tell him sufferings, and his dreadful condition, had re- 
a piece of her mind of matters, and of the treat- | vived all the affection of the early days of their 


ment she had received from his pretty agent. attachment, when the bold, dashing belle had been 
Thankful was Violet when, still shoeless and | the proud mistress of the “ talented Burke Barker.” 
unshawled, but with her feet carefully wrapped by | The letter which, in a few days afterwards, she 


Herbert in Mr. Gryphon’s cloak, and her head | wrote to Mrs. Charles Herbert, begging through the 
leaning on her husband’s breast, she found herself interest of the Herberts with Mr. Gryphon, that 
on the way home. Neither of them spoke much; | something might be done by Lord St. Edward for 
their hearts were full, their thoughts busy. They | her father, concluded, “© Violet, do you not pity 
were almost at their own door before Herbert, un- _ me!” 

easy at her continued silence, inquired if she was| “‘ Indeed I do pity her,” said Violet to her hus- 
quite well, ' band ; “adversity, while it has crushed her pride, 

“Quite well—for myself only too well—too | has perhaps softened her heart.—And the poor old 
blest ;—but what an evening this has been! We | man !—he had some accident, she mentions, a few 
were all too gay and giddy at home this afternoon | days ago: they fear injury to the brain. The 
—and what a lesson !—— mother she does not mention.” 

“Not too gay, dear love—nor giddy at all—| It is impossible to tell whether the injury re- 
though so supremely happy that we may need | ceived in his fall, the burning of his opera, or 
sometimes to be reminded that we are mortal.” | the shock of the sudden loss of his daughter, 

“ And how gently the lesson comes to us,” said | and the overthrow of all his towering hopes, 
the wife. “Those miserable people—but I am | had produced the fatal effect. But when Mrs. 
sorry for none of them save the poor old father.” | Cryppes went to her lodgings after all but pull- 

“T met him on the stairs, poor old man. He ing caps with Jenkins for those spoils, still safe 
did not seem to know me,” said Herbert; “he was under Gryphon’s seals, she found her husband 
like a man distracted.” | home before her, and in a frenzy fit, covering the 
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walls of the room with gigantic musical notes, 
which he boldly scratched on with burned corks, | 
all the while chanting what he called The Re- 
quiem. 

“ As I vow, he has spoiled the whole of that nice, 
new silver paper!” cried the horrified lady of the 
Professor, onenteringthe drawing-room. “Cryppes, 
are you out of your mind /—how are you to pay | 
for new- -hanging the room ?—And we must have | 
genteel mourning, too, come from where it will, 
for my daughter the Countess.” 

Of the Professor we can tell no more, until a few 
mornings afterwards, when Mrs. Marion met him 
in Piceadilly, wearing a kind of fantastic shabby 
mourning, with plenty of streaming rusty crape. 
He told her, with his usual pomp of manner, 
that he was going to see the escutcheon pro- 
perly hung on Plantagenet House, before he at- 
tended the remains of his daughter, the Countess 
of St. Edward, to the family vault in Staffordshire, 
and had the Requiem performed ; and he most 
politely took off his hat, and, bowing low, wished 
her a good morning, as he hurried off on this mad 
business. 

“ Puir, puffed-up, conceited creature!—scantly 
honest, too, as he and as every extravagant, needy 
men must often be, ny heart was wae for him !” 


Marion said, while telling Violet the circum- | 


stance.—“ No doubt the Duke’s flunkies would 
turn him from the door.” 

“He must be cared for, my poor master,” re- 
plic ed V iolet. 
hmmy’s last request.” 


The young man forgot none of her requests, and | 
none of those whom she had loved. Herbert and his | 


wife were the first persons he saw, and this by his 
own desire ; and the first time that he came abroad 
was to sit for several hours, sad, melancholy, and 
silent, by Violet’s side. 
repeated almost daily, until gradually he could 
freely speak to her on the subject nearest his heart 
—the subject on which his lips were sealed to all 
others. 

About a fortnight after Emmeline’s death Mr. 
Gryphon one morning came to Chelsea with Her- 


bert, having directed old Marion to meet him there | 


on business which required her presence. 

“TI am come, ladies,” he said; * with a new pro- 
ject which [ did not choose to tell Mr. Charles, 
save in the presence of my fair ally, though I do 
not anticipate his refusal thistime. It has nothing 
to do with pecuniary matters. 1 have myself the 
honour of being the Duke’s Chamberlain, as I will 
probably be that of the future Duke.” 

“Ilow delightful!” exclaimed Mrs. Herbert ; 
“ f congratulate you most heartily ;—your position | 
I conceive more enviable than that of the Duke 
himself—that charming place.” 

“ Far too good for a lonely bachelor.”. Gryphon | 
did not this time say an o/d bachelor. 

“Canna ye take a wife, then, sir?” said Marion, 
laughingly. 

* But who will have me? there’s the misery, 
Mrs. Linton.” 


“Howt awa! ye may try surely ;—there ne’er | 


was a silly Jocky but there was as silly a Jenny.” 


“ Lord St. Elward won’t forget poor | 


These silent visits were | 





| “Very complimentary, indeed : but if the silly 
Jocky were vain enough to aspire to a clever and 
handsome Jenny, what does Scotch wisdom say 
then ?” 

“Why, ye can still but try, sir :—bode a gown 
| of gold, and yell aye get asleeve. ‘Faint Heart 
never won Fair Lady.’ Try ye :—After all I haye 
seen in my day, I would not answer for what ony 
| woman w ill do in the marrying line, till she’s fairly 

_speered. I would no answer for my very sel’, for 
as auld as I am, if Jack Cryppes but fairly asked 
| me, and held at me : 

“ Rare candour—admirable advice,” cried Her- 
bert ; “don’t you think so, Mr. Gryphon ?” 

Gryphon smiled rather foolishly: ‘ The busi- 
'ness, Mr Gryphon?” said Mrs. Herbert, somewhat 
impatiently ; “I own I am curious to learn what 
Charles will not refuse and I approve of—he was 
so ungracious last time.” 

“He will not refuse to accompany Lord St. 
Edward in a leisurely tour on the Continent, and 
a residence at Nice of a few months? or, if that 
don’t suit, merely accompany him, and leave him 
where the family oracle, Dr. Blande, fancies he 
will best spend the winter. The Duke makes this 
| a special request—and poor St. kdward——” 
| But my own poor wife, Mr. Gryphon: save for 
Violet it would give me the utmost pleasure to 
accompany St. Edward, whom I really like,—as 
well as I can like any young lord is 

“ But can’t you take your wife with you, my 
good sir? Heaven forbid that I should part man 
and wife, at least when they wish to remain to- 
gether.” 

“ That is charming,” cried Mrs. Herbert,“ and 
my friend Lady Laura Temple,—your own cousin, 
| Violet,—is now at Nice. You will all be so much 
the better of the trip; made too with all the 
appliances and means of wealthy English aristo- 
cracy ; that makes a vast difference in travelling.” 

Violet did look delighted for a moment,—and 
the eyes of the married lovers met, consulted, and 
congratulated, all in one instant of time. 

* But you,” she said, recalled at once, “ you, 
Maman,'how could we earns you alone for so long?” 

** Never mind me,—I shall enjoy the journey 
quite as much through your letters as if I were to 
make it myself.” 

“ We'll take the greatest care of Mrs. Her- 
bert,” said Marion jocosely, “ till ye come back ; 
will we not, Mr. Gryphon?” And Mr. Gryphon 
made as gallant a reply, as his fear of offending 
the delicacy of the refined widow permitted. 

Violet, after the happy arrangement had been 
concluded, expressed some surprise to her husband 
that Mr. Gryphon had not included Mrs. Herbert,— 
“It must be all the same to the Plantagenets.” 
| “He perhaps wishes to keep her at home to 
| have her all to himself to court, while we are away. 

“ Fie, Charles! do you imagine that your mother 
would accept of Mr. Gryphon or marry any 
man indeed ?” 

“ Upon my soul I do, Violet,—and no disparage- 
ment to the sex in general, nor to my mother in 
particular, She will marry a worthy, good-na- 
| tured, wealthy man,—to whom she will be every- 
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thing, and exceedingly happy, I make no doubt,— | fifteen years before, she, a newly-fledged Almack’s 
with at least £2000 a year. And now when he | beauty, had romped with, and danced upon her 


comes a-wooing, as the Duke’s chamberlain, to this 
small house,—backed by that carriage and ‘ splen- 
did place,’ of which she spoke so often while am- 
pitious of it for me,—a ducal residence it lately was, 
_and all those gardens and conservatories——” 

“© fie, Charles, [’ll never believe it.” 

“ Till you see it, my little wife.” 

It was not, however, at last, for that “ splendid 
residence, the carriage, the conservatories, &c., 
&c., that Mrs. Herbert did marry. O no! but 
from many combined, and all of them very good mo- 
tives. 

First, during the absence of her friends, Mr. Gry- 
phon came very often with intelligence of them, or 
else to get her packets to forward ; and, secondly,she 
discovered that besides being an able man of busi- 
ness, Who had been of the greatest use in recover- 
ing Violet’s fortune,—though it was hardly yet 
recovered,—he was a’ generous, and really in es- 
sentials, though a little brusque, a gentlemanly man, 
And it would be so delightful to be able to receive 
Herbert, Violet, and their children, for months 
every summer, at that charming place,—and Mr. 
Gryphon was so much attached to them all ;—so 
much in love too,—but that was too ridiculous at 
her age. 

The reasons, or rather assumptions, placed in the 
front rank in that awful and elaborate epistle, in 
which the lady’s intention to take the matter into 
consideration was confidentially communicated to 
Violet, with strict injunctions not to breathe one 
word of it to her husband,—were, that she was now 
convinced the alliance would really increase Mr. 
Gryphon’s happiness almost as much as he antici- 
pated ; and that the connexion would be of advan- 
tage to those that were and ever would be dearest 
toher. ‘ One could not be so selfish as to live only 
for one’s self.” 

We are sorry to be obliged to confess of our he- 
roine, just when about to take a final leave of her, 
that she acted upon this occasion very like an or- 
dinary woman, and at once showed the delicate and 
doubting epistle to her husband ; though she cer- 


tainly sharply reproved his saucy remarks and | 


good-natured laughter on the occasion. 
In the postscript to a business letter which Her- 
ert had occasion to write to Mr. Gryphon that 


night, he said, “* Persevere, old boy, and the day is | 


your own.” 

But this was, after all, but a marriage of con- 
venience, though one of the most auspicious of the 
sort; and the next attachment that fell under 
Violet’s immediate notice surprised her much more, 
—and it was also much more provoking to be 
laughed at on this occasion; for the heroine was 
Laura Temple—the dignified, the grave, the high- 
souled Laura—who had once been all but attached 
~-who indeed had been deeply attached to her own 
Charles, yet accepted the suit of young Lord St. 
Edward! The parties had been thrown together 
4 great deal at Nice, while the grief of the youth- 
ful widower was still vivid and green; and Lady 
Laura, herself out of health and spirits, had pitied 


t 





| 











knee. Violet was also at times di to resent 
the transient nature of those feelings which left 
St. Edward, whose widowed sorrows had so short- 
ly before deeply taxed her sympathies, free to im- 
bibe, in a few months, a new and violent passion 
for a woman ten years older than himself. But 
that Laura Temple, having loved Charles Herbert, 
should love this weak and fickle, if very amiable 
and handsome lad, enough to marry him !——It was 
quite inexplicable, and somewhat teasing. Mrs. 
Herbert, however, was enchanted with the prospect 
of her friend’s match. It wanted but this, but 
Laura as the future Duchess, to make her own sub- 
ordinate rank of the Chamberlain’s lady perfectly 
unexceptionable. Such a friend, such a neighbour! 
The delight of the noble grandparents of the lover 
was, if possible, greater than hers, ‘This was just 
the match they would most have desired for St. 
Edward. With his unstable character, in present 
circumstances, Laura Temple was the very wife for 
him. What were a few years of seniority in com- 
parison of her many advantages,—and what was 
want of fortune to them ! 

Herbert had laughed so often at his wife’s aston- 
ishment that “such things could be” where young, 
true, passionate love had once been, that she at 
length began to laugh herself, and to say with 
Marion, that nothing that woman could do in the 
line matrimonial should ever again surprise her. 
She had not been many days returned from Nice 
with her husband, and an important small person- 
age, whom Marion called the wee French Moushie, 
Laura and St. Edwerd’s godson, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Gryphon, who had avoided considerable awk- 
wardness by having the knot tied a month before the 
Herberts returned, set out for the same quarter, 
commissioned to bring over the Lady Laura as the 
bride of the happy St. Edward. Laura was met, 
as a mark of high consideration, by the Duke, one 
stage on the Dover road, and by the Duchess on 
the top of the stairs ; introduced that night to many 
noble relatives and allies ; and married, by special 
license, very privately at Plantagenet House, by 
the Bishop of London, next morning. Immediately 
after the ceremony they set off for one of the 
Duke’s seats, Lady St. Edward enriched with more 


jewels, and with a more magnificent trousseau than 


any younger bride of the last three seasons. 

Mrs. Gryphon immediately after the marriage 
drove to the old little house—it looked less now 
every time she saw it—to tell Violet all about 
the wedding, and to kiss the baby, which she indeed 
did every day a thousand times over. “ Laura 
sends you her dear love, Violet, and this ring 
with her hair. She will not make you a common 
person by mere marriage cards, though I suppose 
when they return to town the Duchess means to 
honour you among the select few.” 

“ Ah, poor, pretty, wild Emmy Cryppes!” sighed 
Violet, “what has he made of her ring?” The 
new Mrs. Gryphon could not tell—did not much 
care. She continued, . . . “ But my husband will 
tell you more when he comes, He is to receive the 


“the poor boy,” her cousin Ned; whom, some | people of business to-day sbout the transference of 
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your fortune. There no longer need exist any de- 


licacy on any one’s part in assisting you to get your | 


own, which, situated as Lady Laura lately was, 
might have been painful. This is another beauty 
in this delightful marriage. .... Your mamma 
is an heiress, baby. Yes, she is! You crow at 
that, vou rogue, you.” 


repaid for all her friendly, her most generous 


| 





“She is now Mrs. Michael Twie, of the Lunar 
Rainbow Tavern by 

* Mike Twig, the Professor’s old servant!” 
terrupted Violet, in utter amazement. 

“The very same ; though latterly, as ve m 





in- 


aVv 


. r . . . 
_remember, Michael Twigge, Esq., Actuary of thc 
Crown and Mitre Philanthropic Life Assurane, 
* Then now, dear, kind old Marion can be | 


advances, in carrying on the law-suit,’ said | 


Violet. 

“Surely, if it does not vex the good soul to see 
vou out of her debt. 
use tome in getting Mr. Gryphon’s house into high 
order for you. I tlatter myself you will be pleased 
with what we have done,—the good man, you know, 
new furnished it all for me. You will have ample 
accommodation for us when we visit town ; and if 
Charles or you were to think of any country resi- 
dence, while that large and splendid place can hold 
all the unborn generations of owr grandchildren, 
I should never forgive you ; and my husband would 
he worse angered, if you did not make ours your 
country-house. By the new railroad we will be 
brought within four hours of you—just a morning 
airing.” 

= Little chance of our scruples,” sald Violet, 
smiling, and rather amused at the frequency with 
which the late delicate and fastidious widow now 
cited “my husband,” considering what had been 
her former feelings for the shrewd, gruff lawver ; 


| 
; 


She has been of the greatest ' 





Society, and the only one of the Cryppes’ ey. 
nexion, [ believe, who has made, in the long-ruy 
a Lawhee by it, though he did pay a good prenti; 7 
fee to Mrs. Barker for teaching him to sign | 
name. Mike was become a prize ; and the widoy 
had tried many trades before she condescended 
First, she set up a genteel boarding-house with his 
dochter, for gentlewomen, at the West End, Tha; 
would not do, though Sir George Lees pushed the 
establishment : then tried a toy-shop and library 
at Brighton ; next, got into the Fleet. The doch. 
ter, Mrs. Barker, is fit to crucify her ; but the wilfy’ 
widow has pleased hersel?. Jenny Jenkins—| 
ne’er could thole her either—and she, were at the 
pulling of caps for Mike; but the duds that she got 
from Mr. Gryphon, after a’,——those that belanged 
to her lady daughter, and that fifty pound a-year 
the Lord has settled on her, if she keep hersel’ quiet, 


iis 





| bought a young gudeman for the widow ; and the 


but still more diverted at him presuming familiarly | 


to call his lady Ceez/ia, and sometimes 7s, 
“As this will be vour last dinner in the dear, 
old, little place, which T shall love for ever, and 


| 
| 


envy everybody that lives in it, | have taken the | 


liberty to ask Marion to come to tea. Mr. Gry- 
phon knows that she is one of ourselves.” 

* Most happy will my husband be to meet the 
worthy, kind old lady; and I hope to prevail with 
her to visit us when vou come down, She can 
fetch her pPusses in a basket.” 

Mr. (irvphon, though both fond and proud of 
his wife, was not, on this day, in such violent 
haste to leave the dining-room as we have seen him, 
avear back. He had to talk with Charles about 
how his wife’s fortune was to be invested, and 
about his own professional prospects. 
and influence of the Plantagenet family were at 
Iferbert’s pleasure in any line of ambition to which 
his inclination led; and Gryphon reeapitulated 
the arrangement already made by their wives about 
the mutual visits—the common homes. 

Herbert, though apt to be impatient at the 
* Plantagenet family,” was charmed with the addi- 


The interest | 


tion to his own family connexion of the hearty | 


lawyer. 

While they thus talked below, the ladies above 
were not tongue-tied. Mrs. Gryphon, who loved 
the theme, expatiated to Marion upon the grand 
wedding of the morning. 

* The weddin’s are going round the vear,” said 
Marion. ‘IT must be looking out mysel’. There's 
the Widow Cryppes off the other week.” 

* Mrs. Cryppes married! who is the unfortu- 
nate man?” cried Violet, 


lass may go whistle for a joe, like mysel’.” 

Violet was shocked at this intelligence—nor 
pleased at her husband’s levity, in being able to 
laugh at such a marriage when he was told of it, 

* And poor Jack ?” for I have quite lost sight of 
him,” inquired Herbert. 

“Na, as this is the vear of the queer marriages, 
which comes round as surely as leap-vear, when the 
lasses may court the men, | am no sure but Jack 
may put forth his parable to mysel’ ere lang. He 
Whiles, while you were abroad, did me the honour 
to borrow half-a-crown from me, more or less— 
for he has ub speerit aboon begging. lie gota bad 
rheumatisin, puir chield, in that Dutch Bridewell, 
or it’s as like from his seanty cleeding—aw’ if ve 
vive him a warm dud the day, it’s sureto be pawned 
ere the morn.” 

* | fear poor Jack’s best days are over,’ sai! 
Herbert. 

* Indeed he’s sair reduced—even Mrs, Snipson 
has cut him—a bad sign of his finanees. ... - 

[ have gotten ’sponsible tenants in that queans 
place. A decent, weel-doin’ tailor lad, frae my ain 
parish, wha gets a’ the country news, and an auld 
Kelso Chronicle—it’s a great treat tome. ...- 

But Jack, poor chield! IT have ave had a regard 
for him since he took refuge in my meat-safe—— 
The grand newspapers would have no more to 
de with him: he reported so many dreadfu’ 
accidents and bloody inurders that had never 
happened, when he needed a few shillings at 
an odd time,—clever lies they were too !—But 
once he got up a railroad collision with tremen 
dous loss of life and limb: and as there are eno¥ 
of them without Jack's help, there was the deil to 
pay with the proprietors. After that he did won- 
derful weel for a few weeks in the comic-song line 
about the sma’ theatres, till he got as hoarse and 
roupy as an auld craw, with hard living, poet 
ne’er-do-weel! and sleepin’ out on hulk-heads 
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and such like, which knocked up his trade as a | 


yocalist.” 
« Is not this horrible,” exclaimed Herbert, “of a 
fellow possessed of the acquirements of Cryppes?/” 
“ What shall ve say, Mr. Charles: what is all 


the tawlent and genius under the canopy of Hea- 


yen, without a kennin’ of mother-wit and good 
steady conduct? * The stalk o’ carle hemp in man,’ 
gs our Burns well names the grand something of 
manhood, was aye wanting amang the Crvppeses.” 

* Where is poor Jack now? Lam rather sur- 
prised that | have not heard from him of late.” 

“Yell no need to lang for that Sir, if ance he 
kens ye are come back to town. I am whiles 
obliged to do the next thing to downright leeing to 
keep him aff ye ;—a wathe like von, disgracing a 
decent door, is more noticeable out hereabouts in 
the suburbs than in Fleet Street. After Jack lost 
the newspapers, both great and sma’, and cracked 
his voice, he found another occupation for a time. 
Being in high favour with his leddy-mother, be- 
cause he countenanced her in her mad-like mar- 
riage, While Mrs. Barker was tit to flay her alive— 
I believe he did it too, the wild seamp, mainly for 
the spree and fun o’ the weddin’ ;—weel, to cut my 
tale short, when Twig got his leddy’s fortin, he 
opened a groat billiard-table in connexion with the 
public-house, andJack, promising to be steady, was 
appointed marker ;—but Mike said he took too 
much liberty with the gentlemen: and ina row the 
other night between man and wife, where Mrs. 
Twig's viperish tongue got her a Jounder or twa 
fom her young gudeman, Jack’s spunk got up, 
though he is no usually a warrior, and he thrashed 
his step-father soundly. ‘The whole kit were car- 
ried off to the office,—and fancy the impudence o’ 
the dog sending for me before Sir Peter to bail him 
forsooth! ..... Uf Sir Peter had no’ kent me 
hefore, for a countrywoman, and a ‘sponsible and 
law-biding householder, | should have been down- 
right aftronted.” 

“Well done, Jack! then he really thrashed the 
fellow who struck his mother?—Something must 
he done for him—here is a sovereign for him,” said 
Gryphon. 

“Siller to him!—na, na, Mr. Gryphon; we 
maun do better than that among us.” 

“Lord St. Edward wont hear the name of one 


‘fthe family mentioned, so annoyed has he been | 


of late with their epistles. I, long since, gave Id- 
mund, by his orders, the means of leaving England 
‘o quack and kill women somewhere else, and put a 
‘op to unpleasant investigations here. The small 
annuity settled on old Cryppes is to be continued to 
the daughter, Susan, a modest and respectable per- 
~n, with whom he died; but as for poor Jack, 
who has written innumerable penny histories of 
his noble sister’s adventures, with brilliant cuts to 
them, he is utterly odious to St. Edward. .... 


What will you give, Charles—a-week—to pension 
fora little, and at last said with some effort, yet 


Jack (—I volunteer five shillings, to be dealt out by 
Mrs. Marion at her discretion. I am sure she will 
hot grudge the trouble. 


‘un, of any sort, is quite out of the question, though 
Ne has most ingeniously suggested all manner of | 
high posts, at home and abroad, that St. Edward, 


To solicit employment for | 


his noble brother-in-law, ought to 
him.” 

“Til give whatever Mrs, Linton pleases to mule‘ 
me in,” replied Herbert,— say a crown a-week, 
to begin with.” 

“TI care no’ if I birl my bhawhbee, and be an 
eighteenpence mysel’,” cried Marion, generously 
emulous: “he is sic a diverting scamp ; and comes 
ave back to me with as blithe a face as if he were 
in the receipt of a thousand a-vear, and never had 
done an ill turn in his born days, — It’s the impu- 
dence o” him that tickles me; but he’s no just a 
responsible moral agent. 
the sort in Lon’on.” 

“Is it right to eneourage—does the worthless 
fellow deserve your kindness?” said Mrs. Gryphon ; 
and Marion faneying the lady perhaps grudged the 
money, cried—* Hout away, madam! if 


procure for 


There’s ower monv o’° 


f even a’ 
us, that ’s gude folk, got but our deserts, we might 
be poorly off, | trow: but there is ower muckle 
siller offered me ;—I'll no’ take aboon the half :— 
with a weekly income of Ils. 6d., and his ain in- 
dustry, Jack would get rampant,—he would soon 
be above my hand.” 

Jack’s pension was accordingly settled at the 
moderate rate of one shilling a-day. He was made 
easy for the remainder of the merry life that was 
het likely to be a long one. 

To Marion his frequent ealls became an event 
and an amusement—to scold, advise, dictate to, 
and tinally to be often cajoled by Jack out of her 
own money, or of his allowance, long before it was 
due—to relieve his goods from pawnbrokers, to 
purchase for him warm flannel vests and stockings, 
again to be redeemed—to abuse him continually, 
and be really kind to him always—became with 
her a kind of habit, almost an indulgenee. But, 
to return,— 

The special business of this evening Was, repaying 
Mrs. Linton her advances for Herbert and his wife 
in carrying on their lawsuit. Mr. Gryphon re- 
paid her, calculating the legal interest to the last 
fraction, and paying not one fraction more. She 
It was like dis- 
severing her from those whom she loved so well ; 


Was somewhat annoyed at first. 


hut as one’s own honest money is seldom in the 
long run wholly unacceptable, Marion only remark- 
ed—* Weel, but what am I to do wi it now when 
I have got it 7’ 

“And how are we to show our warm sense of 
vour generosity—of your trust in us/” said Her- 
bert. ‘* With my wife [ include my mother and 
Mr. Gryphon. You are too rich and too indepen- 
dent in spirit to care for pecuniary reward. Is there 
anything in the world that we could have the satis- 
faction of doing to gratify you, or to show our sense 
of your kindness ?”” 

Mrs. Marion, though usually a very composed, 
self-possessed person, now seemed uneasy, and 
fidgety. She cleared her throat, then hesitated 


solemnly, and with passionate emphasis—* Yes, 


Mr. Charles, there is one thing, and a great thing, 
that Mr. Gryphon and you could do for me :—ve 
could help a wronged woman to her rerenge!” 
She enunciated the last word with strong em- 
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phasis, and with a peculiarly energetic expression 
of face. 

Violet was half frightened. 

“Merciful Heaven! you, Marion !—so kind a 
woman—so good a Christian !—Revenge !” 

“Ay, hinny-bird—but I am but a woman for a’ 
that; and slighted love is hard to bide—and revenge 
is sweet. I have lang thirsted for it ; and now the 
time is come, if these gentlemen will befriend me.” 

Violet was at once relieved. Marion could never 
suppose her Charles capable of being the instru- 
ment of any wrong or revenge. 

“Ye a’, sirs,” Marion continued, “ partly ken 


my story, though ye may weel think an auld wife’s | 
It was nane in those days | 


love-tale a real farce. 
tome. Ye may ken, or that young lady does, that 


! came to this hudge metropolis, that has grown be- | 


neath my eyne like Jonah’s gourd in a’e night— 
now weel on to forty years since—a blate, friend- 
less lass ; wi a toom purse, and a proud stomach 
hiding a sair heart. I had been slighted, and 
scorned in the face of the haill country side ; but I 
fought my ain way, wi’ few to pity and nane to 
help me. And him [ll ne’er name, in this world 
at least, has not, as I can understand, been without 
his ain trials and sorrows, with a thrang family 
und a back-gaun farm. I hope grace has been 
given me to forgi’e—but, oh! I cannot forget!” 


Marion paused for a moment ; and Violet slid | 
to her side, and pressed and held her hard hand ; | 
and in a few seconds, with a slight expression of | 


contempt for her own weakness, she went on with 
her story. 

“ They would fain have curried favour with the 
rich auld wife that slighted the friendless maiden ; 
but that is neither here nor there ;—and sair as 


the father had wranged me, [ had ance liked | 


him weel ; and his innocent bairns had done me 
no skaith. There is ane, 
the youngest o’ them—was kirsened Robin, or 
Robert Linton, after my ain father. 
pliment, nae doubt ; or, maybe, a stroke o” policy. 
He’s been bred for the ministry, that lad; and 
we'll no say where the siller came frae: the bit 
twenty-pound note, or maybe twa o’ them, that 


ka yvear—from ‘ A weel-wisher,” or the like ; 
till now the lad is ready for a kirk,—and a braw 
preacher, as I hear:—sound doctrine, and gi’es 
them blads o’ it ; and a rare gift o’ utterance !— 
The father o’ him was clever enough. Now, if 
poor Marion Linton could do that for the young 
man that his mother, for whom she was slighted, 
could not compass, for all her gentle kin, would 
no’ that be having my rerenge, think ye, sirs /” 

“1 knew it of you,” whispered Violet. 

“It would indeed,” said Gryphon, delighted with 





the old woman’s sense and spirit, and somewhat | 


amused with the dramatic cast of her narrative. 


“This is true womanly revenge ; and you shall | 


have it too,” continued Gryphon. 
“Do but that for Marion, and merit all our | 
thanks,” said Herbert warmly. 


** Nay, it is you must do it, Charles—you and | 


your wife ; and it well becomes you both. Make | 
this your first request to the Duke ; and though | 


I can understand— | 


It was acom- | 
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| he has no Scotch livings in his own gift, so any. 
| ious are he and the Duchess to show their sense of 
_ your wife’s kindness, and of your exceeding kind. 
ness and care of Lord St. Edward, that, I am cer. 
tain, he will manage it.” 

In less than four months from this date, and while 
Marion was on a short visit with the Herberts, to 
“that splendid place,” where Mrs. Gryphon rejen. 
ed a little empress, the kirk of her native paris) 
having been vacant at the time when she first 
| spoke of her revenge, was presented to her unknown 
| protege. Better still, “the haill Water,” that js 
| 
| 
| 





all the inhabitants of that pastora! valley in which 
it stood, came to understand that the living had 
_ been obtained through the interest of a very rich 
old lady in London, who had gone a poor seryant 
girl from the parish sometime in the last century ; 
and who now presented the Session with a pair of 
handsome silver Communion Cups, and mortified 
a thousand merks for the poor. It was a great 
event in the valley ; where there may now be seen a 
“ Lassies’ Sewing-School,” erected and endowed ja 
the Kirkton by the same munificent Marion Lin- 
ton ; and six cottages, in a row, by the burn-side, 
with kailyards, and ten pounds a-yvear annexed to 
each ; intended for single women, above fifty, of 
good character and cleanly habits—natives of the 
parish ;—a preference to be delicately given to such 
spinsters as had experienced the slights of deceitful 
and ungrateful man. 





We have now given a good account of most of 
our leading personages, save that one of them who, 
| in respect of intellect and promise, was the most 
‘important of all. Of the fate of “the Talented 
Burke Barker” there are still the most contradic- 
tory rumours, all of which Marign learned as they 
| arose, from her pensioner Jack, when he came for 
his solid Monday’s breakfast, and his weekly al- 
lowance ; or when he paid her a visit of ceremony, 
on what he facetiously called “ a Collar day ;” 
that is, a day occurring in every four or five, on 
which Jack, like the Knights of his order, sported 
a half inch of vellow, well-stiffened linen, in con- 


| trast with his still flourishing whiskers. 
° ° , | 
found their way down yonder about college time 


The most probable of Jack’s reports was, that 
Barker had died in the lunatic asylum; as his 
lady now presided in that dismal abode, the wife of 
Dr. Beddoes Blood, to whom it belonged. Polly 
Cryppes, still a young, good-looking, showy wo- 
man, of those plausible or flattering manners which 
attract so numerous a class of mankind, had got 


| 
| very intimately acquainted with Doctor Blood, 


when making inquiries after her husband, And 
the Doctor drove a good trade, and kept a carriage. 
True, it was principally used to azr the insane pé- 
tients ; but it was nevertheless a carriage ; and 
even before the marriage of Sir George Lees, with 
the rich widow of a Bengal indigo planter, had 
heen publicly announced, her marriage took place. 

By another account, which was also probable, 
Barker had escaped from confinement by climbing 
over the walls, and was found drowned in the 
Thames, near the spot where Bigsby lost his life; 
but as often as Mrs. Dr. Blood offended her brother 
Jack, by refusing him the too oft-solicited half 
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VIOLET HAMILTON ; or, THE TALENTED FAMILY. rr: 


crown, he told her, and even maliciously circulated | 
stale, which is still heard in certain London circles, 
_namely, that Barker had escaped from the mad- 
house quite sane; and had gone first to Mexico, 
and then to Texas, where, under the name of 
Burke, he held high rank in the American mau- 
rauding army ; and was now one of the leading , 
men of the young republic—a very great man, in- 
deed, was General Burke. It was probably a pure 
jack-fiction, as Herbert humorously called Cryppes's 
inventions, as well as that Barker had sent for and 
married the Devonshire girl ; a story invented for 
the amiable purpose of tormenting Mrs. Dr. Blood. 

The day on which Jack went to announce his 
mother’s death to that lady, so great was her satis- 
faction at the dissolution of ‘the low connexion,” 
by which her mother, as she said, * disgraced her 
father’s memory,” that she gave Jack a half sove- 
reign, and entreated him to try to find out if Bar- 
ker were really alive—if Blood had, indeed, de- 
ceived her by his reported death, and betrayed her 
into bigamy. 

“So Poll is meditating an elopement to Texas,” 
thought Jack, hastening to a favourite cellar- 
tavern to melt the half-sovereign in his mother’s 
dirge-feast. ‘* Whether Barker is a Texan chief or 
not, hell have nothing to say to Poll. Ieartless 
jade, not to drop one tear for the old lady !—though 
mamma was a sad vixen to be sure.” 

Poor Mrs. Twig, maltreated by the young hus- 
band whom her intolerable tongue provoked, had 
died within the year, of gin and jealousy ; leaving 
Jack her blessing, and a few silver coins which 
she had secreted beneath the mattrass, and slid into 
his hand, in the last agony. In three weeks her 
place was supplied by Miss Jenkins, whose turn 
had naturally come round to play the part of mis- 
tress of the Lunar Rainbow. 

Jack Cryppes, who kept spite against nobody, 
often visited his step-father and the new lady ; and, 
in consideration of a plate of victuals or a glass of 
gin, stood voucher for all the extraordinary anec- 
dotes of the great people with whom she had been 
familiar, with which the present Mrs. Twig chose 
toamuse her friends ; rarely enjoying the good fun. 

The last “Collar day,” and some years after 
this, on which Jack called for his allowance, 
he was so much beyond his ordinary hour that 
Marion felt uneasy about the ‘ scant-o-grace,” | 
who all the spring had had a very bad cough, 
and been spitting blood, but who, apparently, was | 


as gay as ever, while there was one penny-piece in| 
his pocket, or while any one, on the faith of his | 
weekly seven shillings, would give him credit to | 
the value of threepence—the price of a roll and a | 
glass of gin. | 


“Mr. Cryppes, ve have frightened me this time— 
ye are looking worse and worse. Mr. Charles Her- 
bert insists that ve must go down to the country 
to your sister Susan for a while, to recruit. Mus. 
Charles has written her about you.” 

** Has she indeed?—Ah! she is a sweet, love!y 
soul,—I was in love with La belle Gabrielle myse!f 


‘once: admired her prodigiously, *pon my honour, 


We had such charming duets: . . . what a galaxy 
of beauty and talent under my poor father’s roof 
then! Mrs. Charles Herbert, Mr. Burke Barker, 
my sister Polly—myself, quoth the devil, and dear 
Emmy ;’—and here poor Jack was seized with a 
long and violent fit of coughing. 

** Now, my friend, why will ye haver away that 
nonsense gait ;—be quiet, and take your coffee, 
and try to eat a bit—ye are burning with fever— 
ve are far from weel—I am really wae for ve, and 
waer to see you still so thoughtless.” 

* Are you indeed?—you are a kind old lady.— 
And Charles Herbert and his wife ?—she has writ- 
ten Susan about me? And paid me so handsomely 
beforehand for copying that music for her—I will 
finish it some time :—you are all good :—perhaps 
if I had life to begin again, and such folks about 


ee 


me—Lut hang it. no.—- . . o . . . . 


Why be melancholy, boys ? 





Jack sung, and gaily went on, 

“Why, old lady, is Charles Herbert like a dowa- 
ger this morning?” 

* The creatur is fey,” thought Marion. 

“P’ve give it up?” continued Jack. “ Because 
he has qot a black stlk gown.” 

* Mr. Charles a serjeant-at-law!” screamed Ma- 
rion ;—“ and he is weel worthy o’ being a judge, 
let be a serjean—ay, a judge wi’ a double gown!” 
Scotch good wishes could go no farther ; a double 
gown presuming a double salary. “ But Of be 
sober now, and eat some breakfast will ve: ve 
are like the Laird o’ Macfarlane’s geese, wha liket 
their play better than their meat.” 

“Why is Mrs. Twig like her husband's sign: 
—continued Jack in high glee—* D’ye give it up? 
—Because he has beat her into all the colours of 
the Rainbow—pounded her to immortal smash !” 
And the man of mirth, while heartily laughing, 
was seized with another violent fit of coughing ; 
and, while gasping for breath, he pumped up from 
wasted lungs, more red blood. 

* T cannot let the neer-do-weel out of my house 


J 


(this day—he might die in the streets,” thought 





Marion. Hard as he had worked for such a fate, 


_ poor Jack Cryppes, the last of the amily of the 


Talents, did not die in the streets. 


THE END, 
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CHARLES CHESTERFIELD; 


OR THE ADVENTURES OF 


A YOUTH OF GENIUS.* 


Tus is an exceedingly clever, but on the whole, 
a rather disagreeable book. We must not, how- 
ever, complain that the probe of the surgeon is 
sharp to the touch, or the healing medicine of the 
physician bitter to the taste, if the state of the 
patient demand their application. Chesterfield un- 
folds or points to a condition of soclety, as respects 
literature in the capital, which may well fill simple 
provincials with surprise and dismay. There may 
be a cood deal of exaggeration, and some very 
vlaring caricature; but if one-tenth of these repre- 
sentations are from the life, then is literary young 
england to the full as profligate as La Jenne France 
is sometimes described, 


nius, Who, by the way, is an inconceivable ninny 3 
hut there is a good deal of play at cross-purposes 
heneath ; with a lover who seems to embody the 


’ . . . . | 
nuthor Ss conception of a true English centleman, | bably no subject under Heaven, except her own beauty, 


and with a heroine, who is a beautiful delinea- 
tion of refined womanhood, whether as the high- 
minded daughter of a profligate fashionable father, 
or as the mistress of a fastidious lover. But the 
principal actors are the coferze people, and the pa- 
trons of literature, art, and Lions. For some of the 
sketches of these readings and literary soirées, Mrs, 
Trollope must have, we presume, drawn a good 
deal on her imagination, and no doubt some little 
upon her Parisian experiences. Her most rampant 
literary lion is Mr. Marchmont, the editor of the 
Regenerator, the “ leading periodical of Europe.” 
for impudence, ignorance, assumption, and know- 
ledge of the weak sides of fair patronesses of a cer- 
tain age, he isnot amiss; but the principal literary 
lady, Mrs. Sherbourne, far surpasses him both 
in artist-like delicacy of handling, and, we sadly 
fear, in general truth of resemblance. Yet as 
there cannot be three Mrs. Sherbournes in all 
London—perhaps net two, was it worth while to 
degrade a whole class for the purpose of cleverly 
satirizing an individual? Any thing more despica- 
ble it Is impossible to conceive, in the way of au- 
thorship, than this lady; the poor poet, who goes 
from house to house boring people to purchase his 
rhyming wares, by a kind of, what is called in 
Scotland, ** gentle begging,” being an honourable 
and delicate person in comparison with the Mrs, 
Here is the original, very skilfully 
painted we make no doubt, and very odious when 


Sherbe ures. 


finished :— 


Those who are familiar, personally, with the authorial 
world of London, must know, or have Known, more than 
one person in many points exceedingly like Mrs. Sher- 
hourne. She was, beyond all doubt, past her first youth, 
but she was in the fullest meridian of her second. <A 
period, it may be observed, infinitely more thought of and 
cared for by the fair possessor, than the first, which in 
Inost cases is pretty much permitted to take care of it- 
self, without any Very active attempts to improve upon 


* Svols. cloth, with [lustrations ; by Mrs. Trollope. Colburn. 











nature. Not so with the period which we venture to 
denominate the second; and it may be, that the cop. 
sciousness felt by beauties in their second stage of bloom 
of their charms being in a great degree the resy}t of 
their own ingenious industry, may be one reason for the 
increased value they set upon them. At any rate, Mrs 
Sherbourne did very dearly value all the beauty she 
had left, and certainly watched over it with quite as 
much care as any mother could do over her child. ]; 
has been before stated that she was exceeding! y small : 
but if at auy moment of her existence she might have 
felt a pang at passing almost unseen, when some noble 
Juno, or firm-stepping Diana, with their [her] gracefy] 
length of limb, drew all eyes upon them, she felt it amply 
atoned for, when she contemplated her own tiny foot ana 


fairy hand. 
ry . . H 

Phe story is simple as re- | 
cards the leading interest—the fortunes of the Ge- | 


Such was the person of Mrs. Sherbourne. To describe 
her mind as accurately would be more difficult. She 
certainly was not without talent—far fromit; but it was 
of a flimsy, loose, and unstable quality. No one was 
more ready to pronounce an opinion, yet there was pro- 


and that of all the young men of her acquaintance, on 


| which she really had one. 


This, as she talked a vast deal (except when engaged 


| in one of those sentimental flirtations which are carried 


on entirely by means of by-play and a silence so remark- 


able as to attract everybody’s attention )—as, excepting 


on these occasions, she was a great talker, the total 
want of fixed opinions, all must have involved her in 
many self-contradictions, had not her infinite skill in 
subterfuge and prevarication prevented it. 

So habitual to her was the necessity of thus dipping, 
as it were, under the deep waters of her own uncertain- 
ty, in order to avoid being caught in the fact of ex- 
actly contradicting herself, that she never spoke with 
peculiar warmth and eloquence, without preparing a re- 


| treat from every word she uttered. Sometimes she broke 


down all matter-of-fact remaarks, by an outbreak of play- 
ful childishness, in which her teeth and her dimple did 
her infinite service. Sometimes she melted away into 
veneralities ; and sometimes condensed herself into 4 
well-told little anecdote, perfectly foreign to the subject. 
If the theme were earthly, positive, and inconveniently 
bearing upon facts, she darted gracefully aloft like a 
skylark, and twittered away in the region of metaphy- 
sies. Was it criticism, and did she chance to blunder 
grossly, from the accident of never having read a line of 
the work under discussion, she saved herself by setting 
off upon a sort of catch-me-who-can gallop, over verse 
and across prose; through history, and under common 
sense, till she had completely distanced the slow-paced 
march of truth and reason, and then turned ready to 
back upon her pursuers, perfectly unwearied, wholly 
unscathed, and quite ready to set off again. 

For the success of her works, on which she almost en- 
tirely depended for her existence, she trusted to what 
che called the intensity of her own feelings. Nor did 
she trust in vain. No cireulating library from the Ork- 
neys to the Land's End, dared to confess that they had 
not got Mrs. Sherbourne’s last work : and “* The Con- 
demned One’—* The Entranced One’—* The Corrupt- 
ed One”—* The Infernal One”—* The Empyrean One”— 
and “* The Disgusting One,” and all in succession ¢con- 
veyed her intensity into every village of the empire, aud 
brought in return wherewithal to “ live and love, to dress 
and dream” (which in one of her“ Occasional Poems” she 
had declared ought tu be the whole of woman's eXi5- 
tence) very much to her satisfaction. Whether she or 
her publisher got tired first, it is not necessary to inquire. 
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The morning-dress of Mr-. Sherbourne never varied, 
st least as to its style. Summer and winter she was al- 
ways décolletée, and summer and winter she was always 


enveloped, more or less,ina black cashmere shawl. She 


was usually placed ona sofa with a small table and — 
writing-desk before her, and a very inviting arm-chair | 


immediately opposite ; nevertheless, Mrs. Sherbourne’s 
morning Visiters sometimes sat beside her on the sofa, 


and sometimes the examination of a new-born poem was 


permitted to be carried on over her shoulder, and some- 
times by her side. But this, of course, was only among 
her particular friends: those less familiar being always 
established in the arm-chair. 

That Mrs. Sherbourne, who had been seven years a 
widow, had made no second marriage, must in all civility 
he received as proof that she preferred a single life ; and 
that she was very much the fashion among a certain set, 
and received without scruple by ladies of the highest 
respectability, must be held as equally conclusive of the 
perfect discretion of her conduct, notwithstanding her 
constaut and avowed habit of receiving visits from all 
sorts of gentlemen, at almost all sorts of hours. But, as 
she was wont to observe, her professional existence de- 
pended upon her welcoming without reserve all those 
who could assist her in her pursuits, either by criticism 
or patronage—a truth too obvious to be controverted by 
anv one. Her existence, therefore, glided on through a 
series of small literary labours, cheered by a series, 
equally unbroken, of small literary flirtations, each help- 
ing forward the other by a reciprocity of influence, by no 
means unskilfully managed. Whenever she particular- 
ly dreaded a writer of biting paragraphs, she managed 
to get introduced to him, and rarely failed, however 
ferce his nature, to calm the terrors of his pen,as far as 
herself was concerned, by that gentle tone of indepen- 
dent weakness, which, as long as a white hand remains 
to flourish a pocket-handkerchief, and expressive eyes 
to drop their liquid pearls upon it, can hardly fail to soften 
the most flinty heart. While, on the other hand, when- 


ever she wished to produce an effect, and display her- | 


self as the centre of a circle, she understood perfectly 
well how to make common cause between her books and 
her beauty, without ever permitting the one to outshine 
+} » } > 

wae other. 


The degrading artifices, the coquetries, the cajo- 
lery of this personage, her mental prostitution,—for 


we can find no softer term,—are well depicted, | 


though terribly exaggerated—the patch of coarse 
rouge being needed to give effect to the heroine of 


the hook as of the stage—but vet with a general | 


colouring of truth. Her best scene is that in which 
she cleverly outwits the great lion—the editor of 
the Regenerator himself. It will not bear abridg- 
ment. Every word tells. At a literary sozrce she 
had prevailed with him to visit her:— 

“May I hope that you will condescend to call on me, 
Mr. Marehmont 2” said Mrs. Sherbourne, when the 


party was beginning to disperse; and she said it with a_ 


‘ok and tone of such touching gentleness, that few men 
‘ould have avoided replying as he did.—-“ Will 1? Good 
heaven what a question! ‘Tell me where I may find 
von ?”? ‘ : 3 * ° . 

Quite as early as it is usual for literary ladies to be 
realy for morning visits, Mr. Marchmont was at Mrs. 
‘berbourne’s door. ‘To say the truth, she had been for 
“ome time anxiously watching for his approach, an oe- 
‘pation for which a parlour window gives great facili- 
‘es; and the moment she perceived him present him- 


“lf at the door of the house, she flew to that of her 
parlour, and uttered, in rapid but distinct accents to the 


mail, as she passed to open it, “ Let this gentleman 
‘but if anybody else calls before he goes away, say 
t l am out.” 
The morning toilet of Mrs. Sherbourne has already 
‘een described as bien soignée, and exceedingly attrac- 


‘e, even on ordinary occasions, and it was certainly | 


"uther more so than usual now: indeed, to a woman | possible with the Mrs, Sherbournes, 
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a pretention—and Mrs. Sherbourne was preéminently 
such in every sense of the phrase— no Visit is more like- 
ly to excite a careful preparation than that of the editor 
of a critical journal, himself still received by way of a 
young man, still garcon, and still fat. 

Mrs. Sherbourne knew perfectly well what she was 


/about, nor must the slightest approach to indiscretion 


be attributed to her. On the contrary, whatever she did 
on this occasion, and on many others, which by the ig- 
norant might have been thought to have that appearance, 
deserved to be described by an epithet very decidedly 
the reverse. But Mrs. Sherbourne would as soon have 
thought of putting her impassioned language, her origi- 
nal views on all subjects, her boasted knowledge of Ita- 
lian, or any other of her manifold accomplishments upon 
the shelf, as her beauty. Her prose and poetry, her 
hands and feet, her wit, and her white shoulders, her 
philosophy and her long ringlets, her large eyes and her 
little Italian vocabulary, were one and all part and 
parcel of herself, and one and all part and parcel * of 
that by which she lived.” 

* This is so kind !—so very kind, Mr. Marehmont !” 
she said, as the gentleman entered, “ bowed upon her 
hand,’ and expressed his hopes t his early visit did 
not derange her occupations. 

* My occupations? Alas! What oceupation can yor 
attribute to me that I should weigh against the pleasure 
of seeing you? In your position, Mr. Marchmont you 
know not what it is to feel as Ido. Shall | pity you? 
I think I will, for never knowing the delight felt by the 
hopeless and forlorn, when acheering ray of light shines 
upon them from—abhore.” 

Mrs. Sherbourne pronounced the last word with a 
pretty playful smile, and with an action of her delicate 
hand, which though it a little deranged her slippery 
shawl, made her look altogether exceedingly graceful 
and animated. 

* Good Heaven ! Mrs. Sherbourne ! How is it that I 
have lived thus long, and never known you till now ? 
There is treason somewhere, and I must hunt it out. 
The herd, the envious herd, have plotted to keep us 
asunder, or we must have met!” exclaimed Marchmont, 
looking at her with a little real, and an immense deal of 
pretended admiration. “May I sit by you here?” he 
said, still holding her hand, and leading her towards the 
sofa. 

* You may,” she replied in an accent difficult to de- 
scribe, but which expressed at once timidity, confidence, 
incipient friendship, and that sort of pretty consciousness 
which gives to some ladies the air of a mouse, incessantly 
expecting to be pounced upon by a cat, but one for whom, 
by some strange perversity of their nature, they cannot 
feel all the detestation it ought to inspire. 

* Well now, tell me,” said Mr. Marchmont, protect- 
ingly, “ What is all this | hear about a play of yours 
that is going to be immediately brought out { Has this 
little hand been really bold enough to trace the exits 
and the entrances, the good and evil, the passion and the 
whim of life, through five long acts‘ What an extraor- 
dinary creature you are !”’ 

“Oh! do not say so! It seems so like laughing at 
me! But what can I do! Alas! you know not my 
position. Woe is me, Mr. Marchmont, | must do some- 
thing or perish.” 

“ Perish the universe first,” replied her visiter, with 
enthusiasm. “ Bat why,” he added, “ should you speak 
with regret of having been induced to exercise your 
charming genius upon the very highest order of poetical 
composition! It is a glory even to have thought of it.” 

“ But oh! the presumption! If you could but ima- 
gine the fluttering here!” she replied, pressing her hands 
upon her bosom, “ | am quite sure you would pity me.” 


But Marchmont, besides being a lion and a gal- 
lant, is also a keen man of business: vetting all 
the articles for the Regenerator from simpletons 
like young Chesterfield, the Genius, without pay- 
ment, and managing to drive the best bargains 
The mixture 
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of the slashing critic, the enthusiastic poet, and the 
Lintot, is exceedingly amusing. To his assurances 
of his being most indulgent and favourable to her 
play, Mrs. Sherbourne, in broken and agitated 
speech, said :— 

“T bless you !” in a voice that trembled like the silver 
chord of an unstrung lute (to borrow a phrase of her 


own); “ and alas! my blessing, my prayers are all that 
I have left to give. Oh, Mr. Marchmont! you know 





not the trembling weakness of the insect you would save 
from perishing. One hostile word from you would act | 
upon my very existence, like water shot at the poor | 
humming-bird, which, light though it be, crushes its 
gossamer wing, and stills its feeble sound for ever !” 

“ Mrs. Sherbourne !” exclaimed the great critic in a | 
voice of rapture : “ as I hope to live, you are the most | 
poetical creature I have met with for acentury. You 
must work out that thought for my paper—it is quite 
beautiful.” 


Much more of the same sort passes; Mrs. Sher- 
bourne is prevailed with to read her verses; and Mr, 


Marchiwnont finds them so delicious, that he forth- | 
with makes prize of them for the Regenerator : — 


Mrs. Sherbourne could not instantly make up her | 
mind as to what she had better do, and she skilfully 
placed her embroidered pocket-handkerchief before her | 
eyes while she hesitated. In truth, the question before 
her was not altogether an easyone. It very rarely hap- 
pened that Mrs. Sherbourne, even in her most fascinat- 
ing flirtations, forgot that the first great object in life, | 
after five and thirty, is the wherewitha’ by which all that 
she most loved and liked was to be obtained. It was 
not therefore very likely that this wherewithal should 
escape her memory at the present moment; for it so 
happened that she thought the great master one of 
the ugliest fellows she had ever beheld, and would as 
soon kave thought of giving away one of her rhapsodies 
to the first black-muzzled mastiff she met in the street, 
astohim. But he was a reviewer; one of the omnipo- 
tent wr, a member of the secret tribunal, in whose frown | 
there was death, and whose smile brought food, lodging, | 
hackney-coaches, and satin-gowns. So she withdrew 
her handkerchief, looked up into his face with a delight- 
ful smile, and said, “ Do with me as you will, my most 
kind friend !” 

Mrs. Sherbourne managed to reimburse herself 
for the verses. The niece of the governor of the 
Philippine Islands who visited Gil Blas, was a fool 
to her. At a second meeting, Marchmont was 
much behind his time; and in the case of any other 
visiter, Mrs. Sherbourne would have been offended. | 
But now— 


That he should flirt with her faithfully and tenderly | 
whenever they met, was but a secondary wish; that he 
should deal with her for a certain MS. which she had to | 
dispose of was the first, and on this she was so intent | 
that she was perfectly capable of forgiving his coming | 
late, provided only that he came at last. 

“ | hardly know,” she said, after the first affectionate 
yreeting was over, “ I hardly know whether I am most 
delighted or most ashamed to see you here! My heart 
fails me when I think how many things you may have — 
been obliged to neglect, in order to come to me !” 

“No, no, I never neglect anything, my charming Mrs. 
Sherbourne. Postponement is not neglect, you know. | 
Show me the man who would not postpone the affairs 
of half-a-score of the male creation, for the luxury of | 
listening to words uttered by such lips and eyes as those | 
before me,—show me such a one, and | will tell him frank- 
ly that he is not worthy to live. Thank Heaven! I am | 
not so constituted.” 

“ Still that flattering voice!” said Mrs. Sherbourne, 
with a sort of plaintive playfulness. “ Alas ! It is busi- 
ness—harsh, hateful, inexorable business that we must | 


to it, for alas! it is necessary. 
| even, but there is a work that I wish to dispose of.” 


} . ° 
_that I have something to propose considerably mop, 


CHARLES CHESTERFIELD, 


discuss to-day.” Mr. Marclimout was decided]: a — 
of gallantry, and nowise unconscious of, or inso; ‘hie. ; 
his power over the female mind; but he knew ales wis? 
was due to his station as editor and part propriete “ 
The Regenerator, and would not easily have for Hes 
himself had he suffered a flirtation with any wo: 

breathing to make him unmindful of his interest, “yn 
are right, dear madam,” said he, suddenly permitting 
himself to sink down into a middle-aged man of neler 
“ I shall be happy to hear what you have got to seein 
tome. It ismy duty as well as my inclination to listen 


” 
. 


given 


| to you with the utmost attention.” 


* Tam sadly unqualified for the task, Mr. Marchmon:” 
she replied, * but nevertheless must screw my eou~ 
I tremble to hame 


Nt 


“IT presume, Mrs. Sherbourne that it is either a talp 
or a series of tales, or nouvelettes, which you are ahors 


| to propose to me!” said Marchmont, as if rather earoy 
| to bring her to the point at once. 


* No, sir—not so,” she replied. © I flatter mysels 


i 


worthy your attention. My life, Mr. Marchmont, } 


| been a very remarkable one.” 


In short, it is her Memoirs, her Confessioys 
that Mrs. Sherbourne has to dispose of ; and \, 
Marchmont’s curiosity is abundantly piqued as 


_ to their nature, and saleableness, by her eloquent, if 


vague descriptions of the work in which she lays 
bare “her heart of hearts,” and tells all the sean- 


| dal she knows of her dear frienJs, and a little more. 


The critic was by no means displeased by this descrip. 
tion of the wares she offered, and really wished the fair 


| sufferer to proceed in her cuta/oqgue raisonné of the sub- 
| jects of her work; but could find nothing more original 


to say by way of tranquillizing her spirits than the some- 
what hackneyed phrase—* Compose yourself !” 

* Compose myself!” she repeated meekly; and wit)- 
drawing her hands from her face, * You bid me compose 
myself, Mr. Marchmont, and with my hand on the sacred 


| pages which I am about to violate, in order to sustain 


existence!” And here she spread her little hand upon 
a large thick volume which lay upon the table, and fix- 
ing her appealing eyes on her companion, shook her hea! 
and her curls most touchingly. 

* This is the work then, is it?” said Mr. Marclmont, 
stretching out his hand rather eagerly to scize upon it. 

“ Yes ! that is it,’ she replied. ‘ That is the record 
of every thought and of every deed for the last fifteen 
years. But being such, you cannot, of course, my dear 
sir, for a single moment suppose that I would let it meet 
the eye of day till | am cold in earth !” and so saying, 
she too stretched forth her hand, and again laying it upon 
the precious manuscript, retained it in its place. 


* But, my dear Mrs. Sherbourne !” exclaimed Mr. 


Marchmont, laughing, as it seemed, very heartily, “ you 


are not going at your age to propose to me the purehas 
of a work which is not to be published till after your 
death? Could you at this moment see your own fair face, 
and youthful person, you would perceive as | do the- 
the—pardon me! the absurdity of the notion.” Ani 


| again he laughed aloud. 


Mrs. Sherbourne fixed her eyes upon him with that 
sad heavy melancholy look which is produced by drop: 
ping the head and raising the eyes at the same time; 
and sighing profoundly, once again shook that fair hea! 
and all its ringlets with an action as melancholy as that 
of Hamlet’s father’s ghost. 7 

“ What is it you mean, charming Mrs. Sherbourne: 
said Marchmont, looking very much as if he were it 
clined to laugh again. 

“ May I trust you!” she said, in a tone of deep *% 
lemnity. “ May [?” 

“ Assuredly you may. Can you doubt it ?” 

“1 may not, must not doubt it,” she replied. *!! 
is not my life that hangs upon my trust in you, but it ® 
vomething infinitely dearer still—it is my honour.’ 

Perhaps this might not have been the first time tha! 
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words very like these had been addressed to Mr. March- | her hand upon her manuscript,) from passion to passion 


mont, and under ordinary circumstances he would have 
been extremely well able to understand what they 
meant; but at this moment, unless they were uttered 
prospectively, or prophetically, he could not understand 
them at all, and his looks probably expressed this, for 
Mrs. Sherbourne presently added, “ Oh! you do not 
comprehend me! Alas! alas! you guess not what I 
mean !’ 


It was not easy to guess what Mrs. Sherbourne 
meant. It indeed transcends all imagination; yet 


we are assured, in a foot-note, that the actual scene | 8 Gute tr . ; . 
_-—it is quite true that I would give a higher price for a 


is modelled on one that recently passed in Paris 


CHARLES CHESTERFIELD, 





between a publisher and an authoress. Mr. March- | 


mont, from the glimpses he obtains of the work, 


becomes more and more desirous of purchasing, | 


but fears actions for libel. He is reassured on this 
head, by the ingenuity of the lady, who contrives 
to say and insinuate a great deal of mischief, and 
vet steer clear of law; and the negotiation proceeds, 

There is but one clause which proves a stumbling- 
block to the publisher ; no part of the memoirs 
can appear until after the death of the fair author, 
and Marchmont remarks to her— 


“You must be aware that at your age this condition | 


must reduce the saleable value of the work to less than 
a tenth of what I might be tempted to give, were I pri- 
vileged to put the first part of it into The Regenerator 
of next month.” 

“Next month!” repeated Mrs. Sherbourne, with 
something like a shudder, while her countenance, sud- 
denly losing its gay and animated expression, assumed 
an aspect of the deepest melancholy. “ Next month !— 
Ah! That is sudden.” 

“Nay, it would suit me very nearly as well if I could 
have it by the month after. But that is very different, 
you know, from putting it off till after your death.” 

Mrs. Sherbourne sighed heavily, and once more shook 
her head. “ Alas!” she murmured, “ You know not 
what you say! Before another month shall have began, 
and ended its course, Mr. Marchmont, this little earthly 
tabernacle of a soul too mighty for it, will lay down to 
rest in its early grave for ever, and for ever !” 


_ will be the happiest I have known for years ! 


“ What in God’s name can you mean, my dear Mrs. | 


Sherbourne ?” said her companion, staring at her; “* You 
really appear to me to be as likely to live as I am.” 

“Nature may, perhaps, be of the same opinion; for 
truly she is at work within me, as if she had no notion 
of the event which Fate sits smiling at. Will youdeny, 
sir, that will—ay, woman’s will —may be stronger than 
nature ?” 

“My dear madam, what do you mean? You cannot 
surely intend to destroy yourself?” said Mr. Marchmont, 
really looking alittle terrified without any acting at all. 

“Why not?” returned Mrs. Sherbourne, in the calm, 
quiet voice of philosophy. “ Why not, my good sir! 
Tell me, why not?” 

“Is it possible that you have so horrible an idea in 
your head ?—But, no, it is impossible? You are not in 
earnest, Mrs. Sherbourne ?” 

“In my head, in my heart, in my very soul, and in 
that soul’s master, my indomitable will!” replied Mrs. 
Sherbourne, with very sublime solemnity. “ Marchmont, 
you know me not! Never, so help me, my good wit, 
aud the next druggist’s shop,—never will I live a coward 
in my own esteem, when death appears to me a better 
boon than life; No, Marchmont, not for an hour !” 

“ The thought is a sublime one, my charming friend, 


| Marchmont, what sum you will be willing to give me 
| immediately by cheque, on account—and tell me also for 


and were you other than what you are, I could not | 


choose but admire it. But in your case, dear lovely 
Mrs. Sherbourne, the idea is not to be borne. For Hea- 
ven’s sake, why should you kill yourself! Why should 
so terrible an idea find place in your bosom !” 

“ Simply, good friend, because I am weary of life. 1 
have roamed from clime to clime, and—-wherefore should 
I make a secret of it, when it is al! written here, (laying 
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—from peace to turmoil—and from joy to woe. I have 
tried all things, Marchmont, and all things that I have 
touched upon have returned an empty hollow sound, 
sadly unlike the music that I sought.” 


Marchmont, in short, is fairly bit ; and at last, 
after sentiment is exhausted, he abruptly cries-- 


“It is almost cruel of you, Mrs. Sherbourne, to make 
me hate my own honesty; but for the life of me, I cannot 
tell a lie, when a question is put to me sodirectly. Yes, it 
is quite true, madam, and I grieve from my soul to say it, 


work so brought toa conclusion, than for the same work 
finished under other circumstances.” And having thus 
spoken, Mr. Marchmont sat very gloomily looking upon 
the carpet, with his brows knit, and his arms folded, as 
if he was very unhappy indeed. 

“With my last breath shall my spirit bless you, 
Marchmont!” said Mrs. Sherbourne in reply. “ You 
have proved yourself to be the noble being I have here- 
tofore been taught to think you. It is now proper that 
I should let you know that I have already settled every- 
thing. Of course you pledge me your most sacred word 
that all which now passes between us is under the most 
solemn seal of secrecy.” 

“ Of course,” replied Mr. Marchmont gloomily. 

“ Then of course, my dear, my best, my latest friend, 
I can have no further reserve with you—-nor you with 
me. THE EVENT is fixed, immutably fixed, Marchmont, 
to take place on the 27th of September. Reasons, which 
you will understand when you come to read my manu- 
script, have led me to fix that day. © Heavens! It 
No day 
will pass, till its arrival, Marchmont, without my adding 
something to this chequered record. Oh! it is a mosaic, 
made up of all the lights and shades of my much rain- 
bowed life! There is gloom herein, black as the dim- 
mest smoke of hell, my friend; but there are tints too, 
bright as the glowing glory of a seraph’s wing, where 
sunbeams blend with dew !” 

There was something in the cadence of this speech so 
exceedingly touching, that Mr. Marchmont was actually 
obliged to cover his face with both his hands, in order to 
conceal his emotion. It must, indeed, have been a very 
hard heart that could have remained untouched by it. 

“ Now then, to conclude this trying interview,” she re- 
sumed in accents more prosaic, “ Now then, tell me, Mr. 


what additional sum you will engage to account to any 
friend I may appoint to receive it when all is over.” 

The internal calculations which took place in the mind 
of the Regenerator before he could answer this question 
were of a homely accurate kind, which would fall but 
uncouthly on the mind of a reader after perusing the 
foregoing truly touching scene. Neither can the answer 
which he ultimately gave be fairly considered as matter 
of legitimate history. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that 
a cheque was given, and that the parties separated, mu- 
tually satisfied by the result of their very interesting 
interview. 

Mrs. Sherbourne in the meanwhile, having 
learned that Charles Chesterfield has been left a 
legacy ,of some thousand pounds, which he will 
receive on coming of age, contrives to inveigle him 
into a written promise of marriage, and manages 
to work a great many presents out of him. After 
using many manceuvres, and enduring much hu- 
miliation in getting her play produced—artifices 
even more degrading than those we have seen, as 
she has for a patron a mysterious Duke, who com- 
mands the manager to bring it out—it is damned. 
Yet she continues to play her own part as dexte- 
rously as ever. 

The gentleman, who had given her the che jue for 
3M 
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value, only to be employed after the fatal 27th of ! 
September, meanwhile paid her frequent, watchful 
It was necessary that he 


visits. 


Should perceive that she was gradually and gloomily | 
approaching day by day to the moment that was to be | 


for her “ the end of all here,” when, by the unflinching 
action of her steadfast will and ready hand, she should 


“ put off this mortal coil,’ and place in his hands the | 
marketable commodity of a gay life’s record, with the | 


piquant blasphemy of self-destruction at the end of it. 
To Chesterfield, whose visits were not only frequent, 
but daily, it was equally necessary to show herself full 
of life and love, of hope and joy—-with no other malady 
than the sweet torment caucht from Cupid’s dart, and 
no deeper sorrow than his caresses could assuage and 
his devotion cure. From “her dear Public,” and her 
friends at large, both these states of mind were to be 
concealed with quite as much care as they were respec- 
tively to be exhibited to the individuals already men- 
tioned; yet all these seemingly incompatible duties she 
performed regularly, steadily, and effectually, without 
even permitting either to interfere with the others, 


If by some mal-a-propos accident, absolutely unavoid- | 


able, Mr. Marehmont and Charles met at her lodgings, 
she contrived to make each feel, without any mixture of 
donbt on the subject, that she most heartily wished the 
other away. When she smiled and spoke with gentle 
gaiety to Chesterfield, Marchmont immediately compre- 
hended that she was exerting a most extraordinary de- 


gree of resolution in order to conceal from him the | 


inward darkness of her melancholy death-desiring soul; 
and when she permitted a glance, gloomy as a midnight 
storm, to darken her fair face as she looked at her lite- 
rary executor, her youthful lover sympathized with the 
unconquerable feeling which made her deem any inter- 
ruption to atefe a téte with himself, intolerable. 

If, as it often happened, she found herself cn fuce to 
both, and to an admiring circle besides, she varied her 
trickery from vivacity, which, while it enchanted the 
crowd, caused secret admiration at her extraordinary 
self-control in her two initiated friends—to a languor, 
which, though it made her recline with eyes half shut, 
and a flacon at her nose, permitted her to assume every 
possible position by which a foot, a hand, and a world 
of drooping ringlets, could be best displayed; and at the 
same time it gave occasion to the most satisfactory coim- 
mentaries in the minds of those more particularly con- 
cerned as to the feelings so evidently overpowering to 
her. 

But Mr. Marchmont could not wait 
One morning he went to the cell of the self-con- 


demned in Mount Street. 


Mrs. Sherbourne, notwithstanding hermortuary state of 


mind, was little changed in dress or manner since we last 
parted from her. The entire collection of her various 


charms was as much at her command as ever; nevertheless | 
when Mr. Marchmont entered, the only one of all the | 


enchanting throng permitted to appear was gentle, de- 
sponding languor. The delicate left hand hung listlessly by 


her side, while the delicate right hand helda pen suspend- | 


ed overa sheet of half-covered paper, as if waiting for the | ' 
person, all of which displayed advantageously some fa- 


inspiration that should set it in motion. Her large eyes 
were raised to greet him, but then fell again as if the 


very lids sought repose, while her very ringlets seemed | 


to droop in sorrow, and her drapery too, carelessly ar- 
ranged, evidently shared the same species of desponding 
listlessness which pervaded her whole appearance. She 
intended to look like a lily on a broken stalk,—and per- 
haps she did. 

* [ hope you are better to-day in health and spirits, 


replied the Regenerator. 


CHARLES CHESTERFIELD; or, THE 


“ You still go on writing I see. If you really perse. 
vere in your shocking intention, my dear Mrs. Sher. 
bourne, it is extraordinary that you should have strength 
and spirits for it,’ said the purchaser of her Memoirs 
looking at her with rather a suspicious glance. ; 

“ I have yet an object for which to live a few weeks 
longer,’ she replied. “ In preparing for the event which 
is about to come upon me, and dividing papers which | 
wish to destroy, from others that may perhaps prove of 
some interest when I am no more, ! chanced to light 
upon a correspondence between myself and one of the 
chief actors in that peculiarly interesting transaction 
which took place some years ago between a certain lord 
and lady whose adventures I think never will be forgot. 
ten while the language lasts. Every letter of the whole 
series is preserved. They are full of piquant anecdotes, 
and my object is to incorporate the whole into the nar. 
rative of my own eventful life.— You know these n imes, 
Mr. Marchmont ?” 

Mrs. Sherbourne languidly, and as if by a strong 
effort, turned towards him the unfinished page, and 
pointed to the words he was to read, though her delicate 
fingers trembled as she did so. 

* Know them? Egad, their names, at least, are no 
great mystery. You are quite right, Mrs. Sherbourne, 
if you can bring out anything new on that subject, not 
to omit it. It will be a great addition.” 

*“ It is agony to me now, to labour at anything. But 
there is a poor old woman, who nursed my sickly infancy, 
for whom I am determined to make a small sum before 
my lips open to receive what fools call poison, but which 
1 call peace. If you will pay me for these pages you 
shall have them, Marchmont. I have no earthly tribu- 
nal to fear, and therefore | have written boldly. The 
pages on this subject I know are worth their weight in 
gold. What will you give me for them ¢” 

“ We will talk of that presently, Mrs. Sherbourne,” 
* But | want you to explain 
to me, why you, in your very peculiar and melancholy 
situation, should think it worth while to enter into cor- 
respondence with a young fellow like Charles Chester- 
field. What can be your motive for it?” 

* He has made you his confidant, has he ?” exclaimed 
the lady with sudden energy, and losing in an instant 
every trace of languor. “ A pretty puppy, isn't he! But 
if you are his friend and adviser, Mr. Marchmont, be 


' pleased to tell him that I have not done with him yet, 


for ever, | 


and that if he is a wise man, he will come to me imme- 
diately. His doing so may save him from the most fatal 
exposure and dishonour.” 

* What am I to think, Mrs. Sherbourne, of this sud- 
den change of manner! Of this explicit avowal of your 
interest in one so very little fitted to be in your confi- 
dence at this awful period 2? Gracious heaven !” he ex- 
claimed, looking earnestly in her face ; “ have I been 
fooled out of my money ? are you suddenly losing your 


senses, madam? or do you really sit there to laugh at 


me /” 

The lady burst forth at these words into a vehement, 
but well arranged paroxysm of laughter ; and she had 
not looked more enchanting for years, for this was 
one of the prettiest things she did, displaying her fine 
teeth, and permitting sundry capricious involutions of 


vourite grace. 

The Regenerator was perfectly overpowered by his 
indignation, and it was some time before he could re- 
cover himself sufficiently to speak ; but at length he 
said, “ Madam! this is swindling. Are you aware of 


it? Are you aware of the pains and penalties attached 


Mrs. Sherbourne ?” said the Regenerator, who, having | 


determined immediately to print her Memoirs in weekly 
numbers, began to fear that the promised catastrophe 
would be delayed longer than might be convenient, and 
that it was high time to inquire about it. 

* Better /—Yes, much better, Mr. Marchmont. Bet- 
ter by the hours that I have drawn nearer to my longed- 
for end!” 


by the law to the act of raising money under false pre- 
tences? Are you aware of it ?” 

“ My dear sir,” replied the lady in the sweetest ac- 
cents possible, and retaining no more of her offensive 
merriment than was expressed in a most charming 
smile—* My dear Mr. Marchmont do you intend to go 
to law with me, in case I should happen to decline kill- 
ing myself!” 

The Regenerator rose from his chair, snatched his 


| hat, gave her one look of extraordinary eloquence, and 
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ne fa- Aught that o’ershadows Reason’s light Reared o’er Corruption’s coffin-lid, 
And darkens Hope— By children true ; 
by his Till man, e’en here, in hellish night To sanction with the wrongs he did 
ld re- His way shall grope; All they can do! 
th he The ministers of Famine’s reign But “tis not so !—the voice of song 
are of Rake up old statutes, that would chain’ | Is yet too musical and strong, 
ached Uur last immortal poet’s strain For Falsehood and familiar Wrong 
e pre- In the mute cell, Unmoved to hear ;—- 
Wherein new laws have lately lain And the disguise they’ve worn so long 
et ace The “ dustinan’s bell.” They trembling wea 
ensive , : we : 
rming Were human hearts all dead and cold What, though the light of morning lag 
to go As those judicial robes enfold, Beneath the Orient’s purple crags, 
e kill- And barren as the “ legal” mould Do these silk-gowned and surpliced hags, : 
In which they delve ; Whose night is done, 
1d his Or dead to love—save love of gold— Expect, with their few fluttering rags, 
° . . * ° 
«. ond Like many a “twelve:” To hide the sun! L. D. 
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MEMOIRS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 
BY JOHN BOWRING, 
PART XI. 


DUMONT, ROMILLY, LORD SHELBURNE, AND OTHER CELEBRATED 
CONTEMPORARIES, 


Brentnam reached Crichef in February 1786, and | 
left it in October or November 1787. He says, “1 
stole out of the Russian dominions. There was no 
harm in my stealing out ; but there was consider- 
able harm in my stealing out with me a Swede, 
who represented himself to be of noble blood. He 
wrote an admirable hand, and spoke seven or eight 
languages: having been two years in the English 
service, he was perfectly master of English. He 
had presented himself to me in my brother’s ab- 
sence, soliciting employment. He ‘had married a 
Polish lady of rank, but how they lived I know 
not.” He was, however, delighted to be taken 
intoservice,and Bentham employed him in copying 
Seeing his capacity, Sir Samuel, on his return, made 
the Swede a serjeant, and, of course, enrolled him, 
and gave himauniform. When Bentham got weary 
of his exile and wished to get away—distant 1500 
miles from any port—he could not accomplish it, 
ignorant as he was of the languages of the countries 
through which he had to pass; so he determined, 
at all risks, to take the polyglot Swede with him 
as a servant,—end that without leave, as leave 
could not be obtained. Bentham consulted Gene- 
ral Bander, who warned him of the perils to which 
he would expose the Swede and himself, and of 
the heavy character of the offence should it be dis- 
covered, But Bentham had other perplexities,— 
and among them, not the least, was the want of mo- 
ney,—so he sole Loff a second-hand chariot which he 
had sent from England to his brother, and his 
brother never used ; and engaged the Swede who, 
though he was undoubtedly a great linguist, was a 
still greater liar: however, he was most anxious 
to escape from barbarous Russia tocivilized Europe, 
and to avail himself of the occasion Bentham’s de- 
parture offered him. At Crichef money was not 
among obtainable things ; and the resources which 
Bentham had spent in coming, and which had 
been provided principally by his uncle, were not to 
be replenished. 

The Swedish serjeant wore, of course, a ser- 
jeant’s uniform ; but when Bentham had to ask a 
passport for his Ziudi (or follower,) the business 
was to destroy the serjeant’s identity ; and a coat 
was found with a broad edging—finery which both 
the Benthams had worn in turn. They started from 
Zadobras in a kibitka made for the journey. It 
had a mattress covered with leather prepared at 
the tannery, but very offensive from the strong 
odour of the birchwood bark. However, in this 
lay Bentham, covered with a couple of Turkish 
shawls, which he had bought at Constantinople. 
The tanner in chief was an English Quaker ; 
and his wife (a Quakeress) kindly prepared the 
only food the travellers had for their journey, 
except when they reached a town. (Tart of 


|the supply Bentham found so delicious, that, in- 

| stead of consuming it, he brought it as presents to 
his friends in England. It was a compound of 
honey and apples, of the consistency of a rusk— 
the apples of which it was made having been 
brought from Kiev. The apprehension of being 
stopped was constantly haunting Bentham ; andthe 
journey was performed with perpetual trepidation, 
until they passed the Polish frontier ; and divers 
discoveries of the mendacious propensities of his 
Swedish companion did not add to his comforts, 
Bentham was both cheated and robbed in his pro- 
gress. 

Bentham stopped at Warsaw, intending to pay his 
respects to King Stanislaus, w hose correspondent he 
had been, through Lind, the king’s agent in Eng- 
land. But bashfulness and gloominess interfered, 
He stayed a week at Warsaw, and saw nobody, 
He called on the British minister, and not finding 
him at home did not repeat his visit. 

At Berlin he was in somewhat better spirits, and 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Brown, the king’s 
physician. Brown was an idolater of Scott, the 
present Lord Eldon, whom Bentham hated as much 
as it was possible to his benevolent nature to hate— 
considering him the mightiest and most mischie- 
vous of all the opponents of law reform. 

Chemistry was a favourite study of Bentham’s, In 
1783 he had translated ** Bergman’s Essay on the 
Usefulness of Chemistry ;’* and he mustered up 
courage enough to call on Klaproth, who was then 
living there in very handsome style. So little was 
Bentham’s name or writings known at this time, 
that he was introduced as Mr. Bentham, a gentle- 
man of considerable fortune. He had something 
to recommend him to Klaproth, for he brought a 
specimen of asbestos of remarkable beauty—of a 
green colour, divided into filaments of inconceiv- 
able fineness. 


“At the Hague,” “T dined with Sir 


he says, 
James Harris, where I went with the son of the 
lickspittle to the Duke of Newcastle, who was the 
dirtiest fellow I ever heard of, and when at school 
we used to shut the doors against him. Sir James 


wanted to introduce me to the Stadtholder ; but he 
was a foolish fellow, and I should only have stared 
at one who would only have stared at me. 

“ At Hanover,” said Bentham, “I was amused 
by the picture of the Duke of York (apt illustra- 
tion of royalty!) pulling his fool’s nose before the 
whole Court. 

“In Holland, I was very much scandalized at 
seeing men and maidens proclaiming their /ust— 
| (dust is the word for pleasure—as lust-huis, plea- 
| sure-house ; lust-garden, pleasure-garden. )” 











* Murray, 1783. 
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I extract what follows, from Bentham’s remini- 
scences of persons of celebrity with whom he came 
in contact at about this period :— 

“ Baron Massares was an honest fellow, who re- 
sisted Lord Mansfield’s projects for establishing 
despotism in Canada. He occupied himself in 
mathematical calculations to pay the national debt, 
and a good deal about Canadian affairs. There 
was a sort of simplicity about him, which I once 
quizzed, and then repented. I had not studied the 
Deontological principle as I have studied it since. 

“In 1788, I belonged to a Club, where we had a 
frugal supper together, the guests consisting of For- 
dyce, John Hunter, Sir Joseph Banks, Solander, 
Lovell Edgeworth, Mill the architect, Ramsden the 
instrument maker, Cummin the watchmaker,— 
and we talked over the news: there was nothing of 
form. It was rather uncomfortable for me, as I 
could add nothing to the interest of the Club. For- 
dyce, when he introduced me, communicated to 
nobody his opinion of me, which was high. He 
fancied he should see me Master of the Rolls. 
When my brother sent me a quantity of stuffed 
birds from Russia, Hunter fell in love with a huge 
box, and when he had performed some operation, 
he took the box as his fee. Mrs. Ramsden was a 
clever woman, the sister of Dolland.” 

Of the Fordyces, Bentham said on another occa- 
sion,—“ I think George Fordyce had twenty uncles 
by the father’s side. The head of the family had 
some great place under Government. He was too 
grand a personage to look at Dr. George Fordyce. 
It was an unfortunate time when | knew him first. 
His laboratory took fire, and he had nothing to 
exhibit with but a small portable furnace, with a 
few vials and common things. He had acquired 
a certain celebrity. He was a member of a Chess 
club with C. J. Fox. He had no conversation. 
What he said, he said in a paradoxical shape, with 


a silly expression. There was generally a good | 


deal that was true with a little bit that was false. 
He acquired about £10,000, got by books, lectur- 
ing, and practice. He left it between his two daugh- 
ters. My brothermarried one of them.—( W ho mar- 
ried the other daughter? said 1)—Nobody! That's 
a captious, interrupting question! His plan was, 
that the youngest should marry, and the eldest re- 
main with him; but just the reverse took place. 
His wife was clever at all sorts of handyworks, 
botany, &c.: latterly she amused herself by mak- 
ing coverlets for beds. She made acres of them. 
He had one son, whose loss at the age of 14 made 
a deep impression on him. He was, on the whole, 
the coldest of the cold Scotch. He approved, he 
said, of every atom of the Introduction to Morals 
and Legislation. He had originality, and valued 
it in others. In my love of Chemistry it would 
have been a privilege for me had Fordyce pos- 
sessed a chemical apparatus. I should have been 
supremely happy to have known anybody who 
possessed one. My chamber was spacious. There 
was a grate, and over the grate a chimney-piece ; 
and in one corner a closet apart to hold chemical 


things. I broke a hole through the wall, (it was | 


not perceived,) and put in a pane of glass to light 
my closet, 
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“ Among the members of the St. Paul’s Church- 
yard Club, to which I belonged, with Dr. John- 
son, was Tasso Hoole. He was one of Dr. John- 
son’s lickspittles. He had, I think, a place at the 
East India House ; and got money by plays and 
translations, which he got people to subscribe for. 
He even asked me for subscriptions, though he 
lived in style—asked me who lived in beggary! 
He got me to subscribe ; and Chamberlain Clark 
forced him to give back the money again. I went 
once to the rehearsal of one of his plays. 

“IT knew Lord St. Helens through my brother,—he 
was ambassador at Petersburg. My chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn were opposite chambers occupied by 
Lord St. Helens’ elder brother, Fitzherbert, who 
had been member for Derbyshire, but had over- 
spent himself, and was rather in bad plight. He 
married a lady of the name of Purvis, respecting 
which marriage there was a famous suit. Fitz- 
herbert and I had been schoolfellows at Westmin- 
ster, which he had remembered, but I had forgot- 
ten; but as I was a dwarfish phenomenon, this 
was not unnatural, for he was no phenomenon ; 
and there was some intercourse between us. Lord 
St. Helens was extremely intelligent. He frequent- 
ly attended the Privy-council, and he showed me an 
account of the assassination of Paul of Russia. 

* Fitzherbert had travelled with the Duke of 
Devonshire, and through him, I believe, he got his 
baronetey. I was once asked to a formal dinner. 
There came ina Mr. Stone, who had been secre- 
tary to the English ambassador in Paris. He sat 
down to the harpsichord, and played Marlbrook, 
the first time, I believe, it had been played in Eng- 
land. He was a son or nephew of Andrew Stone 
whom we read of—for he was a personage. We 
had excellent punch, made of fine spirits which had 
come from his estate in Barbadoes, Lord St. Helens 
was sent for by the king immediately after dinner, 
and left us. There was also a French refugee 
bishop.” 

In 1788, I find the first notice of Dumont, to 
whom Romilly had sent some of Bentham’s writ- 
ings. He was struck with their originality and 
their power; and said the author was worthy to 
serve the cause of liberty. The MSS. were in French, 
and Dumont offered to rewrite portions, and to 
superintend the publication of the whole. He calls 
himself the “ unknown friend” ( Amt inconnu. ) 

He devoted a great part of what remained of his 
life to translating the works, and giving legislative 
effect to the opinions of Bentham, in Switzerland, 
and, as far as he was able, in France, through 
Mirabeau his friend, and in some sort his pupil. It 
was through Lord Lansdowne the acquaintance 
was cemented; and I find the strongest recom- 
mendation of Dumont’s aptitude in Lord L.’s let- 
ters. But of Mirabeau, Lord L. had a very mean 
opinion. He says of him,—* As to Count Mira- 
beau,—I always looked upon our friend Romilly as 
a man of great honour and discretion; but I have 
been always astonished at his courage in risking a 
connexion with such a man. In short, I am not 
at all afraid of you, should you be engaged in a 
controversy with him, but it’s madness to hazard 


‘any communication with him,” Mirabeau seems, 
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however, to have been very inattentive to Romilly’s | Eardley Wilmot, who had been Chief Justice of 


correspondence, for Romilly says in a letter to 
Bentham, “ He (Mirabeau ) never writes to me, nor 
answers my letters.” 

Dumont first communicated extracts from Ben- 
tham’s writings to the “ Courrier de Provence,” 
and writes to Bentham “that the papers were 
thought sound and useful, and had been well re- 
ceived.” ‘ Continue your course,” he says, “* and 
march courageously, for the goal is in view. The 


one book prepares the way for another.” In ano- 
ther letter Dumont says,—* In the name of your 
own honour, finish what you have begun, and be 
not diverted from your object. You are young 
enough for a kingdom of this world. Write and 
bridle my wandering opinions.” 

The intimacy with Romilly became more active 
on Bentham’s return to England. It had been 
engoué with the “ Fragment.” ‘“ George Wilson 
brought about our acquaintance. I knew him be- 
fore I went abroad, and we dined together in 1784 
in Chancery Lane. Our acquaintance had not 
then ripened into an intimacy ; but on my return 
in 1788, I met him one day at Lord Lansdowne’s, 
where I also met Dumont, who had been introduced 
there during my absence. Great was my surprise, 
and a most agreeable surprise it was, to meet Ro- 
milly at Lord Lansdowne’s table. 

“ Romilly’s father was a jeweller. He was of a 
refugee family, no better than a Huguenot. There 
was a preacher of the name, I think. He had a 
brother and a sister. The sister is the mother of 
Dr. Roget. The brother failed in business. When 
I first knew Romilly, he was in Gray’s Inn. I 
remember calling on him, and seeing there another 
man’s puss, which excited my concupiscence. 


gularly virtuous and as interesting to me as a two- 
legged creature. 
respect for animals—was a bond of union. For 
pusses and mouses we had both of us great kind- 
ness. George Wilson had a disorder which kept 
him two months to his couch. The mouses used 
to run up his back and eat the powder and poma- 
tum from his hair. They used also to run up my 
knees when I went to see him. I remember they 
did so to Lord Glenbervie, who thought it odd. 
“No doubt it was Romilly who mentioned me to 
Dumont. Dumont introduced him to Lord Lans- 
downe. Dumont got intimate with Mirabeau, for 
whom he wrote many of his addresses to his co- 
mettans. He talked to me on various subjects, and 
I mentioned my papers on legislation. He ex- 
pressed a desire to see them, and, having read them, 
asked me to allow him to use them, to which I 
consented. I gave him the Introduction, which 
was written in 1781, and published in 1789. 


Our love for pusses—our mutual 





(the Third had taken his 
suffrages of the few who think, will repay you for | 
the indifference of the many—the reputation of | 


the Common Pleas. During Warren Hastings’ 
trial, there was a curious question of evidence: 
it was referred to me, and there was a great 
notion raised by this communication of my saga- 
city on this particular matter. My views were 
not favourable to Lord Lansdowne’s views; for 
on this occasion they bore against Hastings, and 
he took the side of Hastings because King George 
side. Lord Lans. 
downe referred the paper to Sir Eardley Wilmot, 
who lauded it. I did not like Sir Eardley, on ac- 
count of his conduct in a case of negro slavery, 


_ when he gave damages of only one shilling in fa- 


a 
| 


was very amorous of the puss, for the puss was sin- | 





vour of the negro, and wanted to reserve the point 
of law. I thought the case was one where so 


/much injury had been inflicted, that the award of 
| one shilling excited my indignation ;—one shilling 


for a man torn away from his family, and perhaps 
ruined by the law process !” 

I have exhibited some of the early impressions 
of Bentham respecting Lord Shelburne. His later 
opinions were these :— 

“ Lord Shelburne had a way of talking in fits and 
starts. His mind seemed always in a state of agi- 
tation with the passion of ambition and the desire 
of splendour. He was never much at ease, for he 
always outran the constable, and involved himself 
monstrously in debt. Heshowed me his rent roll. 
There was an enormous sum which I did not un- 
derstand : it was so much due to his creditors. He 
had had a most wretched education, and a foolish 
father and mother, of whose management of him 
he always talked with horror. When I once spoke 
to him of the family mausoleum, he refused to show 
it to me; for he said it was associated with such 
disgraceful recollections. His father gave all the 
property he could to a younger brother, I itzmau- 
rice, amounting to £10,000 a-year. The Pettys 
had been Barons of some place (whose name I for- 
vet) for four and twenty generations. They were 
among the first conquerors of Ireland. He did not, 
however, talk in the pride of ancestry. What en- 
dears his memory to me is, that, though ambitious 
of rising, he was desirous of rising by means of the 
people. He was really radically disposed ; and he 
witnessed the French Revolution with sincere de- 
light. He had quarrelled with the Whig aristo- 
cracy, who did not do him justice ; so he had a 
horror of the clan, and looked towards them with 
great bitterness of feeling. That bitterness did not 


break out in words, though of him they spoke most 


bitterly. 


There was artifice in him, but also genu- 
ine good feelings. His head was not clear. He 
felt the want of clearness. He spoke in the house 
with grace and dignity, yet he uttered nothing but 


vague generalities. He took much pains to consult 


It | 


stuck for eight years, in consequence of the cold- | 


ness of Lord Camden, and Dunning ; the former of 
whom said to Lord Lansdowne that he found a dif- 


particular men. I remember going with him to 
Warwick castle for a week. There came a man 


from Birmingham, « man of great eminence, whom 


ficulty in understanding it, and therefore others | 


would. Afterwards, however, something I wrote 
made a strong impression in my favour. Lord 
Lansdowne was intimately connected with Sir 


| 


he had sent for, to get all manner of details in re- 
lation to some branch of political economy. His 
name, I think, was Gabbett, and he was a manu- 
facturer of oil of vitriol ; and was, I believe, the 
grandfather of Lady Romilly, with whom Romilly 
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became acquainted at Bowood, and carried on the | plans. He brought mea literary project in which 
| one Mirza, a Persian gentleman, was to shine. I 


courtship there. I heard her spoken slightingly 
of in the Bowood family, as if not strong in under- 
standing; but I thought her understanding both 
strong and sound.” 

Some of Bentham’s correspondence of this period 
(1788) with France, throws light upon the passions 
which so soon broke out in such ungoverned fury. 
One letter of the 12th November, says :—* Our 
great men are exasperating the nation by language 
which cannot but make them unpopular. One 


Grand Seigneur,—and what is worse, one of the 


i 





notables,—said the troops did not fire on the people, | 


but only on the populace,—a distinction with which 


people and populace are sufficiently exasperated. | 
Our debates are carried on as barbarously as in | 


the time of Charlemagne,—our national character 
seems opposed to sedate deliberation. 


We have | 


little moderation in our expressions, and less logic | 


inour reasonings. We are too impetuous and too 
vain. Every one seeks to display his talent 
(esprit),—nobody seems to think about enforcing 
conviction. As if we had not enough to do with 
a few great and grave matters, only think of 
Neckar’s submitting to the Assembly from fifty to 
eighty questions, any one of which would require 


| . ‘ . 
| like Sydney ;” 


| 


an age of time, and a legislature of Solons to solve, | 


—and he says, ‘ answer them all in a few weeks.’ 
You are celebrating the centenary of your public 
liberties. Noblest ef Te Deums! Would we had 
such to celebrate,—but we dare not even to an- 
nounce the celebration of yours! The censors struck 
out the notice from the Mercure. There seems no 
bound to our wanderings. It is indeed but the 
French history of the past. Britanny is amusing 
herself with a riot,—the nobility and the fvers 
état with mutual recriminations of abuse. The 
court is appealed to for troops to enable one pro- 
vince to come to blows with another. Bearn is 
loudly clamouring for separation. Paris is full 
of pamphlets and pamphleteers, who and which 
only entangle more the too much entangled ques- 
tion. Some demand the pure demucracy of Ap- 
penzell,—others a tyrant king and a free people. 
Everything tends to detach and to alienate,—no- 
thing to unite. M. Delacretelle announces that, 
‘France is about to give the noblest lessons to other 
nations.’ So be it,—but let me shroud myself in 
silence.” 

Bentham was originally introduced to Brissot by 
Dr. Schwediaur. 

* Brissot was a little weak man, ignorant of 
the world. He would establish a Lyceum, and 
that Lyceum consisted of M. Brissot, Madame 
Brissot, and your humble servant. He married, 
having nothing to maintain a wife with. She was 
a pretty Frenchwoman. His influence was due 
to a great fluency in writing. He kept upa daily 
newspaper himself. It was a mighty small thing, 
but he could be depended on ; and he became the 
organ of a party that could depend upon him, and 
depend upon nobody else. He really erected a 
public-opinion tribunal of his own, which raised 
him to be the head of his party. His conversation 
was not remarkable. Poor fellow! I had occasion 
to’ mortify him more than once by opposing his 


| 


did not know it was his, and laughed at it—but 
he took it in good part. Once | was sitting in a 
chair at one end of the room, and I said to him, 
* Ayez la bonteé de * He said, * You are not a 
Frenchman, and may be forgiven ; but a French- 
man would have said, “ Voulez vous avoir la 
bonte’’—but withal he was a good-natured gentle 
creature. We used to talk of terms of locution. 
I suggested to say the word champ for field of 
thought and action, but he would not listen to it— 
it was not Francais. I paid a German £60—as far 
as I could go, for translating Morals and Legisla- 
tion. He translated Standard * Massregal,”’ which 
Lord Glenbervie disapproved of.” 

One cannot forget the testimony rendered to 
Brissot’s integrity by Girey Dupre, the young man 
who presented himself as ready to die before his 
judge—his hair cut close—his neck hare—his shirt- 
collar on his shoulders—his hands behind him. 
When asked if he had known Brissot, he answered 
boldly,—** Yes,—he lived like Aristides—he died 
and Dupré followed him to the 





scaffold, 

The want of acquaintances, which in early life 
was felt by Bentham as so great a grievance, was 
gradually supplied. Desirous of instruction, few 


-had been the means of instruction which were al- 


} 


| lowed to him, beyond those which school and 
| university afforded ; and the narrow and monkish 
| system of education which then prevailed, was not 
| very favourable to the developement of the mental 


| faculties. 








Bentham, too, had strong affections, to 
which he would willingly have found a response 
from the breasts of others; but in his youth this 
happiness was denied him. Mr, Foster, who has 
been before mentioned, was an instrument through 
whom Bentham obtained some knowledge of the 
world. 

Mr. Foster’s friendship, his brother's long resi- 
dence in White Russia and connexion with the 
Court, and his own travels in Russia, had naturally 
established connexions in that country. He used 
to speak of two brothers of the name of Tatischev, 
whose fraternal fondness for each other created in 
his mind a strong affection for both. There was 
also a Ronzow—a natural son of Woronzow, for in 
Russia illegitimate children lose the first syllable 
of their father’s name. The Tatischevs were 
idolators of the Empress Catherine—to them a 
sort of goddess divine; and they so lauded her 
Esprit de legislation,” that Bentham longed to be 
engaged in her service, and would willingly have 
gone “to codify” on the banks of the Neva. 

In a letter to Colonel Bentham, dated 2d May 
1788, he gives the following particulars of his 
homeward journey from Russia, and of his way of 
life after his return :— 

“How to begin a letter, even to you, after so 
long an interruption of intercourse? Well, the 
pen, by a prodigious effort has been set a-going, 
and now let it run on. At Berlin I arrived 16th- 
27th December—lounged there rather more than a 
fortnight, waiting, the greatest part of the time, 
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for the cursed Opera, put off from day to day by | what is called politics, viz. coming into Parliament 


the indisposition of a cursed actress, the woman 
(Foote I think her name is) you have heard at 
Petersburg. Dr. Brown is doing there very well. 
A great part of my time was, of course, passed 
with him. I saw Mrs. Brown a few days ago here, 


on her way to Berlin, with their five children, by | 


Hamburgh, for which place, 1 imagine, they are 
already sailed. He had written to Benson a letter 
full of indignation, for his rascality to you; and I 
found Mrs. B. in the same sentiments. I was 
about a fortnight crawling post from Berlin to 
Holland through vile roads. I passed through 
Potsdam, Magdeburg, Brunswick, and Osnaburg. 
The finest situation by far, in so much of Germany 
as [ travelled through, is Bentheim.* I don’t know 
whether I ever showed you an old MS. I have, 
which pretends that we are descended from the 
Counts of that country. I did not expect to have 
found the pretension confirmed by the identity of 
the arms. Of three or four coats which I observed 
in stone, on one side of the romantic castle, which is 
the family residence pertaining to the several 
counties which, it seems, centre in that family, 
one is composed of the thingumbobs called cinq- 
foils, which you will find in your seal. The county 
is likely to be extinct, it seems, for want of heirs; 
and the Elector of Hanover has a large mortgage 
upon it. When the count dies, you may give my 
compliments to the empress, and desire she would 
lend us a body of troops to assert our claim. I 
lounged about ten days in Holland, seeing Sir 
James[ Harris ],and asmuch as could well be seen of 
the Dutch townsin that time. Ireached London a 
few days before my birth-day : that is to say (for you 
remember neither day, month, nor time of the year) 
lebruary 14-25. Q.S. P. [his father] of course in 
yreat joy, of which he has given you, no doubt, abun- 
dant particulars. His memory and bodily strength 
hegin to fail him, but in other respects he is in 
mighty good health, humour, and spirits. His cir- 
cumstances are, upon the whole, rather improved, 
| think, than impaired, since I left England, and 
lis disposition towards us is certainly rather grown 
better, if there were room for it, than worse. Farr 
| Abbott ] and I are upon as sociable terms as it is in 
his nature to be with anybody besides his mother 
and brothers. He has just migrated for the summer 
to his country-house. During the winter I received 
frequent particular invitations, though no general 
one, The principal cement is his wife, who plays 
prettily on the harpsichord, and is a mighty good 
creature, but timid to an excess. His behaviour 
is as respectful as ever. Charles I see but little of. 
His business increases considerably; and he is said 
to deserve it. Lord Lansdowne vastly civil: upon 
occasion of Hastings’ trial, has put himself to 
school to me about evidence. He has accused 
himself repeatedly, and sans ménagement, for not 
offering me a place when he was in: and commis- 
sioned me to consider what would suit me in case 
of his coming in again, He supposes I should pre- 
fer a place at one of the Boards, to engaging in 





* There is a celebrated painting of Bentheim castle, 
by Ruysdael, in the Picture Gallery at Amsterdam. 





with a precarious place. Whether he meant al] 
this, or whether the use of it was to make me 
contribute to make people think he was to come 
in, I cannot take upon me to say. Perhaps partly 
one, and partly tother; but my notion is, le 
never will come in, in any efficient place. As for 
me, my real thoughts being upon that, as upon 
all other occasions, as you know, the easiest 
for me to give, I gave them him—viz. that I was 
not fit for a place, and that if I were, I should not 
wish to have one—that I hoped always to be happy 
enough to preserve his good opinion, and so forth, 
and that was enough for me. P. C. (| Colquhoun} 
is as zealous a friend of yours asever. He has been 
showing Vermicular to George Melville—who is a 
very busy amateur in everything that is in any 
way connected with mechanics—and to Davis's 
friend ; Lord H. Melville, he says, is much pleased 
with it. On the cover, as returned by P. C., I see 
—‘ Lord H. to return particular thanks for the in- 
spection of the enclosed papers.’ hether that 
betokens approbation, I cannot pretend to say, P. 
C. not having seen his Lordship when I saw him 
last. He is certainly of my way of thinking about 
Usury. He brought Owen Cambridge to me 
other day, to acknowledge himself a proselyte ; 
but you don’t know who Owen Cambridge is, and 
it would take up too much room to tell you. | 
shall endeavour to send you a copy of the defence 
with this, as likewise another to Pleschegoff. I 
choose rather to take for granted he has sent you 
a letter I wrote him about a month ago, in which I 
said something of the success of the book, than to 
be at the pains to write it over again. Since then 
it has had some little sale in Ireland, and, I hope, 
may do something towards preventing the success 
of the measure of reducing the rate of interest 
there ; a measure which, after having been thrown 
out of the House of Lords there this winter, is to 
be brought on by administration the next, it is 
said. 

“‘ Since my arrival in England, I have of course 
been very idle, doing very little to Code, and of 
course feeling like a fish out of water the whole 
time ; but, by God’s assistance, I have found out 
a country lodging which promises to suit me very 
well, and I shall migrate to it before the week is 
out. It is at a farmhouse at Hendon, eight miles 
only from town. The man rents £150 a-year, 
and £50 of it of Mr. Brown; and his wife has the 
reputation of a good cook, having lived in that 
capacity with a good family. It is decently fur- 
nished with tapestry hangings, large carpets, and 
immense tables. The great inconvenience is ter- 
rible low ceilings. I shall live on the Zadobras 
plan, saving and excepting fleas, gnats, mice, dirt, 
and interruptions. It is;a very pleasant country, 
and being all in grass, the delights of hay-making 
will continue five or six weeks. The Q. S. P.’s 
took me down, when I saw and agreed for it, and 
they spontaneously promised that I should not 
meet with any disturbance from them so long as I 
stayed there, I have now upon trial at my lodg- 
ings (for my chambers were let during my absence, 
and I am in no great hurry to get back to them,) 
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a superb harpsichord of Merlin’s, which I think to 
buy and send intothe country. It has four strings 
to every note, viz. besides two unisons, the oc- 
tave above and octave below, and a set of hammers 
to produce the effect of a pianoforte. The tone is 
a very sweet one ; but the inconvenience is, that 
the complexity renders it proportionably liable to 
be out of order, and diminishes the loudness. It is 
an elegant piece of furniture, very beautifully in- 
laid. Ican have it for sixty guineas. I shall buy 
it, and then immediately I shall regret that I did 
not buy instead of it a simple grand pianoforte, the 
tone of which would be louder, and is to be had for 
the same money. The harpsichord was made in 
1781, and cost then one hundred or one hundred 
and ten guineas. I have gota present from An- 
derson of a good stock of orange marmalade, with 
a receipt for making it. I shall set up a marma- 
lade fabrique when needful, and shall then be very 
happy to have the honour of your company at 
Hendon, at the old hour, after you have dined at 
Crichef. 

“ As soon as I have finished such parts of Code 
as cannot be published, one without the other ,I go 
to Paris to get it corrected, and advise about the 
printing of it. 

“T met Randal t’other day in the street, who 
stopt me to inquire after you. Charles was telling 
me of his having met Shairp, I forget where. S. 
made very particular inquiries after me, desired 
his compliments to me, and added, that if he had 
known before of my arrival he would have waited 
on me.” 

A letter of Lord Lansdowne of 16th June, 1788, 
isa confession of that tedium vite which spares not 
the most elevated of our race :— 

“Dear Mr. Bentruam,—lI solemnly assure you 
that it has been not only on my mind, but upon 





my heart, to find out this Parson’s house at Hen- 
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don, and to pay my court to you, not to thank you 
for your magnificent present of not only a most 
magnificent but very useful map in the present 
situation, because I know your nature makes you 
above accepting acknowledgments, but to tell you 
how much we wish to see you at Bowood. I am 
so tired of the whole human race, that we propose 
to bury ourselves for some time ; but as, happily, 
all desires return after a certain abstinence, you 
will find me very happy to make peace with 
my fellow creatures through you, and to begin my 
return to society in London by profiting of yours 
for some time in the country. I need not say any- 
thing for the ladies. Though I am just now tired 
to death, and quite asleep, I must tell you the news 
of the day ; which is, that Prussia, Sweden, and 
Denmark have made an alliance against Russia, 
and are, at least Sweden, immediately proceeding 
to action: you know the consequences of all this 
better than I do. The accounts from France are 
wonderfully serious. Sanguine jeople imagine a 
civil war must ensue. I cannot myself imagine 
that any other consequence can be expected than 
a more speedy assemblage of the States, and a bet- 
ter constitution of the Cour Pléniere, or Habeas 
Corpus, restricted to particular descriptions and 
bodies. Lord Wycombe sets out to-morrow, and 
goes with me as far as Bowood. He sleeps only 
one night at Bowood, and sails in the Packet, on 
Sunday, for Lisbon. This affects me, as you know : 
but things must go their natural course. 

“T am most truly yours, 

(Signed) — 
“ Lansdowne House, 
Tuesday night, 12 o'clock. 

“ P.S.—You must not be surprised if my news 
turns out to have no foundation, for I have it from 
no authority. I will take care of your letter and 
instructions about it for Lord W.” 


* LANSDOWNE, 





LITERARY 


The Genuine Remains of Ossian. Literally trans- 
lated ; with a Preliminary Dissertation: By 
Patrick Macgregor, A.M. 
the Patronage of the Highland Society of Lon- 
don. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Tuirty years since, the publication of this goodly 
volume would have been a great event in Scottish lite- 
rary history ; and one which might have created not a | 
little controversy. It is not impossible that such may 
still be the case; the authenticity of Ossian’s Poems be- 
ing one of those questions on which men are privileged 
to be disputatious and angry. 

He would be a hardy sceptic who, in the face of 
an array of evidence of all sorts, would venture to 
affirm that a vast quantity of indigenous poetry, 
of an original and very remarkable kind, had not 
been found, during the last half of the eighteenth 
century, in the remote Highlands and in the Isles of 
Scotland; which poetry could not compose itrelf, and 


Published under 





REGISTER. 


which, if not the production of Ossian, must have been 
composed by some one, long before James Macpherson 
was born. The present translator has undoubting faith 
in the Ossianic Remains ; but no faith whatever in Mac- 
pherson’s honesty, nor respect for his knowledge of the 
Gaelic language ;—of the language of the Gaelic poetry, 
or what we have heard natives describe as “ the deep 
Gaelic,’ which few of themselves, though using their 
vernacular tongue for all the ordinary purposes of life, 
comprehend. Mr. Macgregor neither doubts the au- 
thenticity, nor yet the extreme antiquity of the poems— 
“ relics preserved by oral tradition for fifteen centuries ;” 
but he is surprised that no Gaelic scholar has hitherto 
given a less faulty English version than that of Mac- 
pherson of the Genuine Remains of Ossian ; for he rejects 
many pieces for which this claim is asserted. Macpher- 
son, he says, omits or adds whole lines, and alters at 
pleasure ; and he affirms that those compound epithets, 
such as, darkly-rolling, mildly-blushing, feast of shells, 
days of other years, §c., for which, probably from early 
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association, we entertain considerable tenderness, are 
never found in the Gaelic. According to him, Macpher- 
son combined all the worst qualities of a translator: 
ignorance of the idiom, dishonesty, and prejudice. These 
are questions which can perhaps only be fairly settled 
by competent Gaelic scholars. Macpherson’s transla- 
tion being considered so faulty and vicious, Mr. Mac- 
gregor conceived that justice to the bard, and to those 
who relish his works—and they, we suspect, are more nu- 
merous than the critics will like to allow—demanded a 
new translation. That which he has accomplished is 
line for line with the original; and Jitera/ so far as 
the phrase may be applied to any translation from such 
a language as the Gaelic. Of his work he modestly 
says—* For its faults, 1 hope I may claim some indul- 
gence, on account of the difficulty of rendering closely 
into intelligible English, poems remarkable for their 
idiomatic and concise style, and composed in an obso- 
lete dialect, whose poetic vocabulary is extremely co- 
pious. I was obliged, in several instances, to render 
three or four Gaelic terms by the same expression. 

. . «. . I did not consider it any part of my business 
to alter or modify such expressions as may appear harsh, 
flat, or strange. The translation is as literal as a regard 
to perspicuity, and the idiom of the English language, 
would possibly allow.” 

A well-written preliminary dissertation gives the his- 
tory of the discovery of the poems, and states the evi- 
dences of their authenticity. It also gives a view of the 
controversy between the learned Goths and the patriotic 
Gaels, in which the writer answers anew the leading 
objections of the chief Goths. The Gaelic poems in the 
collection of Dr. Smith he considers not genuine—though 
of some of them he has also given a literal trans- 
lation—deeming the translations of Smith as faulty as 
Macpherson’s in point of fidelity, and destitute of the 
poetic merits of Macpherson’s. These translations are 
confined to the Appendix. 

The translations from Macpherson’s collection of 
Ossian’s Poems are six Duans (or what we call cantos, 


chapters, or books) of Fingal; eight of Timora; three | 


of Ca-Lodin; and eight shorter poems. 

To give our readers an idea of the new translation, of 
which we are quite incompetent to judge, we copy out 
the celebrated Address to the Sun, which they may com- 
pare with that of Macpherson. 

© © thou that travellest on high! 

Round as my fathers’ iron shield, 
Whence proceed thy cheering beams? 
Thy lasting light, O Sun? 

Thou comest forth in beauteous might— 
The stars conceal from us their paths; 
The moon withdraws, pale-orbed, from heaven, 
And hides her under western waves, 
Thou art alone in thy journey; 

Who can attend thy course ? 

The mountain oaks will fall ; 

The hills and rocks consume with age; 
The ocean ebbs and flows; 

The moon is lost on high; 

Thou alone dost always triumph, 
Exulting in thine undiminished light. 
When tempests darken round the world, 
With thunder hoarse and lightning dire, 
Thou lookest tranquil on the strife, 

And smilest ’midst the elemental war. 
But vain to me is all thy light : 

I shall see thy countenance no more; 

Or when thou spreadest thy golden locks 
On the face of the clouds in the east; 

Or when thou tremblest in the west, 





At thy dusky gates on the main. 

But thou, perchance, art like myself— 
Now strong, in course of time to fade— 
Our years alike going down to gloom, 
Hastening rapid to their close. 

Do thou therefore rejoice, 

O Sun! while in thy strength of youth: 
Dark, unpleasant is old age, 

Like the light of the waning moon 
When she looks on the fields from clouds— 
Hoar mist upon the mountain’s side, 
The wayfarer tired and slow. 

We might multiply such well-known and favourite 
passages; but those who would profitably pursue the 
subject must take book in hand, and compare for them. 
selves. In the same way we must leave the Disserta- 
tion; in which the author makes many palpable hits, 
particularly at Laing, who sometimes erred by proving 
too much, as well as by the trivial, captious, or simply 
ridiculous nature of his objections, in many of the alleged 
coincidences which he has fancifully traced. 


Duncan’s History of Guernsey. 
Longman & Co. 


Svo, 1 ip. 656, 


This is a large book to be written about so small a 
country ; but it is a very complete work ; for the little in- 
dependent “self-contained” state of Guernsey contains 
every element of the widest empire. In writing this 
history, Mr. Duncan has had most valuable assistance 
from gentlemen the best qualified by birth, connexion, 
education, and residence, to co-operate in this undertak- 
ing. It is, in fact, a kind of joint-stock concern, or 
Cyclopedia of Guernsey. One reverend gentleman con- 
tributes the chapter on Leclesiastical Architecture, a 
highly interesting one; a medical man, that on Climate : 
another, the chapter on Antiquities ; another, that on the 
Constitution of the Island; another, the observations on 
its Horticulture and Meteorology ; several intelligent in- 
dividuals, in short, combining to form a more complete 
and satisfactory work than any single individual, how- 
ever gifted, could have produced. Mr. Duncan has beep 


| for a considerable time a resident in Guernsey ; and in 


| 








the historical researches, which is solely his own depart- 
ment, the gentlemen of the island seem to have lent him 
ready and useful assistance. 

The first, and by far the longest chapter, written by 
Mr. Duncan, comprehends the Political History of the 
Island from the tenth century, when it was ceded to 
Rollo by the King of France, until the beginning of the 
reign of Victoria. From its position, Guernsey has had 
a stirring and eventful history. The second chapter, 
also written by Mr. Duncan, treats of the Commercial 
History of the Island; which, from its peculiar privileges, 
is of no little interest, and particularly during the late 
long war, when Guernsey, from the blockade of the con- 
tinent, was suddenly enriched by the carrying trade, and 
by smuggling, and privateering. 

With the agriculture of Guernsey and the singular na- 
ture of land tenures, our readers have already been made 
acquainted by Mr. Duncan through this Magazine.* To 
this interesting feature we shall not therefore refer. 

Within the last sixty years, or since the American 
war, Guernsey seems to have undergone more alteration, 
and to have made a more rapid social progress, than in 
three or four previous centuries. Among the ameliorating 
influences have been the Wesleyan Methodists, who ap- 
peared in the Channel Islands soon after the rise of the 
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* Tait’s Magazne for March, 1839, 
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sect, and made good their fyoting. The sudden influx of | 


wealth from commercial causes was a yet more powerful 
nt; and even when this prosperity was checked by 
the peace of 1815, the spirit of improvement did not de- 
cay. Steam navigation has had its own share in the 
ual and latterly sudden change. Since 1824, steamers 
have plied between Southampton, London, St. Malo, Xc., 
and the Channel Islands ; and they now sail with as much 
regularity as between London and Hull. The Island is 
now supplied with fuel, by coal brought from the north of 
England by its own vessels. While Steam Navigation is 
doing so much for Guernsey, it is, at the same time, from 
the facility of transmitting all kinds of provisions to a 
dear market, rendering it every year less desirable as a 
residence for strangers with limited incomes. There the 
half-pay officer, or the small annuitant, will no longer find 
himself much better off than in the neighbourhood of 
London, or any other large city, and without their many 
advantages. 


All the volume is agreeable and instructive reading; | 


but the chapter or. Agriculture ought to be studied with 
earnest attention by every one who has any influence in 
public affairs. It runs in the teeth of nearly all the com- 
monly received doctrines of Political Economy in relation 


to Agriculture ; but if the proof of the pudding be the | 


eating, look to Guernsey and to other countries. 

This, though not Mr. Duncan’s first work, is his most 
elaborate production. It is highly creditable to his 
judgment, intelligence, and industry. 


LZisop’s Fables, written in Chinese. By the learned 
Mun Mooy Seen Shang; and compiled in their 
present form, with a Free and a Litera/ Trans- 
lation, by his pupil, Sloth. Printed at the Can- 
ton Press Office. 


Such is in part, the quaint title of a thin quarto 
volume, done up orientally, in a brilliant yellow Chinese 
wrapper, powdered with gold, and altogether one of the 
most singular literary productions that has fallen under 
our notice during our critical career. The author is Mr. 


Robert Thom, a native of Scotland, who has gained con- | 


siderable reputation as a Chinese scholar, and celebrity as 
an interpreter. He is now one of the regularly appointed 
assistant-interpreters : and has, during the late hubbub, 
been made honourable mention of in different official de- 


spatches. He is the translator of the Chinese tale of 


the “Lasting Resentment of Miss Keaon Leaan Wang.” 


Mr. Thom, with the assistance of Mun Mooy Seen | 


Shang, his Chinese teacher at Canton, having first had 
the Fables turned into Chinese, rendered them back ayain 
into English. Though named sop’s Fables, they are 
in fact a selection of all the best fables of antiquity. Mr. 
Thom related them orally in Mandarin Chinese to his 
teacher, who wrote them down in the simple and easy 
style which, indeed, from their new English dress, may 
be inferred; the style which Mr. Thom describes as the 
easiest and /owest® known in Chinese compositions. He 
says that, “by making himself master of this style the 
student will find little difficulty in understanding the 
various seaon-shurd, or popular novels of the day; and it 
may serve as a stepping-stone to much higher literary 


_ * We apprehend that lowest must not here be understood 
im the vulgar sense. The style or language of the narrative 
parts of the Old Testament makes it the easiest English book, 
in point of style, whether to a foreigner or to a native ;, but we 
thould not for this call it the /vrcest, 
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acquirements.” These Fables are, therefere, to be con- 
sidered as an important elementary book to the student 
in the acquirement of the most difficult language that is 
known; though one which is every day becoming of more 
importance to England. The books of the ancient Chinese 
sages ought to point to very remarkable events to the 
Celestial Empire, in the latter part of this century; in 
which the “ red-haired barbarians” are conspicuously 
to figure. The attention of the Government has latterly 
been aroused on this subject, and a Chinese professor- 
ship has at length been established in London. The lan- 
guage will now be studied at home; and here is a good 
preliminary book. The printing of the work was smug- 
| gled at Canton; and in its pages Chinese wooden blocks 

and European metal types, for the first time, stand ami- 

cably side by side, emblematic, we trust, of much future 

good to literature, and to the people of Asia and of 

Europe. Prefixed to the Fables is an ingenious dis- 





| sertation upon the Chinese language, which gives a more 
| intelligible account of it than any that we know. 
| The Fables are printed with three columns on each 
| page. The first column contains the knglish, translated 
in a free and in a /iteral manner from the Chinese; the 
middle column jocks grand in the Chinese characters ; 
| and in the third are the words expressed by these char- 
| acters printed in European letters. We give a speci- 
/men. The Fable is the Wolf and the Lamb. The first 
is the free translation. 





When Pwan Koo*+ first began, all the birds and beasts 
| could speak. One day a wolf with a sheep at the same 
_ stream was drinking water; the wolf wished to devour 
| the sheep; but reflecting within himself (he found) he 
| had nothing to serve as an excuse, so he constrainedly 
| upbraided him, saying, “ You make muddy this water, 
causing me (old fellow) that I can’t drink. I ought to 
| kill you.” The sheep to him-—“ Your majesty is at the 
| upper part of the stream, and I, the sheep, am at the 
| lower part of the stream; although muddy, it is no 

obstacle.” The wolf again reprimanded him, say- 
ing, “ You, last year, on such a day, uttered lan- 
guage that gave me offence. | also ought to kill you 
for this.’ The sheep said, “ Your majesty is mis- 
taken! Last year,on such a day, | (the sheep) had 
not yet appeared in this world—how could I offend your 
majesty!” The wolfthen, his shame changing to anger, 
rebuked him, saying, “ Your father or mother having 
| offended me is also your crime!” So he devoured him. 
The proverb saith, “If you wish to impute crime to a 
man, why feel anxiety about not having an excuse !” 
Then this fable is just saying so. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION. 


Pwan Koo beginning, birds beasts all can speak. One 
day wolf with sheep same stream drink water. Wolf 
wished devour the sheep, himself thinking, not whereby 
take-up excuse; so, forcibly upbraided him, saying, 
“ You disturb muddy this water; cause, old fellow, not 
even drink, ought kill. Sheep opposite said, “ Great 
king is upper stream ; sheep am lower stream ; although 
muddy no obstacle.” Wolf again reprimanded, “ You 
gone-year such day, went-out words obtained crime with 
me also; ought kill.” Sheep said, “ Gireat-king error: such 
a day sheep not go-out-world ; how could obtain crime ! 
Great-king wolf, then changed shame, made anger; re- 
buked him, saying,“ You p. p. father mother obtained 
crime with me; also your p. p. crime !”"—forthwith de- 
voured him. Proverb says * Wish add him crime, what 
distress not excuse then this p. p. saying also {” 





RS 


+ Pwan Koo is among the Chinese a fabulous monster, or 
the first man or human being who appeared after the heavens 
and earth were divided. He is ted as clothed in a 
kind of apron of leaves, and holds in one hand the sun and in 
the other the moon, 
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mop LITERARY REGISTER. 


Of this singular compilation, Mr. Davies, a gentleman 
thoroughly qualified to judge of its merits and utility, 
has, we understand, said, “ These fables are a surprising 
proof of what may be done in the Chinese language ; and 
it was a happy idea to choose a subject so universally 
intelligible and entertaining.” The compilation has also 
been highly commended by the celebrated Chinese scho- 
lar M. Julien, who has said, that were the work known 


and procurable, no Chinese student in Europe would be | 


without it. 


Edinburgh as a Place of Education. Part I. 


The author of this publication imagines that agencies | 
are at work which are tending rapidly to convert “ the | 


city of Edinburgh into the greatest existing emporium 
of education ;” nor is there a doubt that this city possesses 
many advantages as a place of education, which he has 
not yet enumerated. The portion of the work that is 
finished refers entirely to the University. An epitome 
of its history, and a description of its scheme and usages 
are given. But the most important part of the little 
work is the account of the College Societies; those pri- 
vate clubs, if we may use the word, instituted by the 
Students themselves, for mutual improvement. These 
are certainly a most important feature of the Edin- 
burgh University; and if not wholly peculiar to it, they 
have been carried to a much greater extent than in any 
other University. 


standing; but the greater number are of comparatively re- | 


cent organization; and all of them have of late years 
received new life and movement. These College Nocie- 
ties, though still as independent in operation as they 
are distinct in object, have been conjoined, under the 
general name of the Associated Societies of the Unirer- 
sity; and form, in fact, a University within the Univer- 
sity: that of the Students within that of the Professors. 
As we conceive this an object of public interest we shall 
cite the account of those Student scientific, philosophi- 
cal, and literary clubs. 


The associated societies of the University of Edinburgh 
afford a striking example of this fact. They are now by 
no means ordinary debating societies; several of them 
were so originally ; all of them still retain inducements 
to call forth display,—mingled, however, with a tendency 
to ulterior ends, which attaches an importance to them, 
in an educational point of view, and even adds some 
educational efficiency to the University with which they 
are connected. Although not made a part of the Edin- 
burgh University school by the wisdom of design, these 
associated institutions are beginning to impart a very 
deep and exciting interest to its literary, philosophical, 
legal, and medical studies: and if the support of the 
students of the four faculties be given them in the same 
degree as it is deserved, there can be little doubt but one | 
great distinguishing and characteristic excellence of the 


Some of these societies are of long | 


| growing utilitarianism of education, the system evidently 
| remains incomplete until some more assured means are 

devised for impressing, improving, and perpetuating What 

it communicates, than the mere parting injunction of the 
teachertothe taught. inthis point of viewit seems fortunate 
for the University of Edinburgh, that on the erection of the 
new University buildings, a suite of apartments wa: 
through the influence of some discerning individuals, as.” 
signed to a ciass of institutions, for the most part indeed 
previously subsisting, but obviously destined, under the 
fostering protection of Alina Mater, not only to supply 
such a desideratum as we have mentioned, but also to 
simplify and assist the course of instruction within the 
University, and constitute a constant test of its efficiency 
by sifting the acquirements of the students. 

The association of literary and scientific societies 
meeting in the University was formed in 1833—the ori. 
ginal five bodies composing the association, being the 
Scots Law, the Plinian, the Hunterian Medical, the Dig. 
lectic, and Diagnostic Societies. Of these, within a short 
time afterwards, the Plinian Society, though still in ex. 
istence, and having a small museum of natural history 
and other property in the hall, dropped, in a measure, 
out of the association. Its place was successively sup- 
plied by the Ethical Soc‘ety, now in abeyance, and lat. 
terly by the Cuvierian Naturai History Society. There 
being still a vacant evening in each week, the privilege 
of the hall was, subsequent to the association of the so- 
cieties, obtained by the Royal Physical Society, now 
associated with the others, although taking no part in 
| their annual general discussions. During session there 
| is therefore a constant succession of meetings, to which 
the public are admissible, in the Societies’ Hall within 
| the College ; some societies also holding summer sessions 








| when agreed to by certain proportions of their members, 
The Scots Law Society assembles on the evening of 
Monday, the Royal Physical on that of Tuesday, the 
| Hunterian Medical on that of Wednesday, the Diagnos- 
| ticon that of Thursday, the Cuvierian on that of Friday, 
| (but for the most part fortnightly,) and the Dialectic on 
| that of Saturday. The Debating Hall is appropriately fur- 
| nished and decorated, and by special permission lighted 
| with gas, as are the adjoining waiting-rooms. lobbies, 
| &e., containing the rauseums, libraries, and * properties” 
| of the various societies. The surveillance of the socie- 
| ties has been intrusted by the honourable patrons (the 
Magistrates and Town Council of the city) to Mr. Gor- 
_don the Secretary of the University. The Janitor of 
the College, Mr. Barrowman, is nightly in waiting for 
taking charge of the apartments and managing the lights, 
fires, &c. which he must extinguish precisely at twelve 
o'clock, receiving for this and for cleaning the apart- 
| ments separate salaries from each society. The associa- 
| tion is governed by a council of twelve delegates, two 
being annually sent up to represent each society. 

The grand exhibition day of the Associated Societies is 
held about the time that the Session is closed, and is made 
an occasion of considerable display. The aggregate meet- 
ing has of late years been held in the most fashionable 
public rooms of the city, and ladies have been admitted. 
The questions debated are consequently of a general and 





College will be fully in time, as it is partly at present, 
attributable to these societies. One of the most eminent 
of the medical Professors declared it to be his opinion, 
that there was more doing for the adcancement of profes- 
sional knowledge in the sucieties than perhaps in the classes 
themselres. Certain it is, that the tuition of the class- | 
room is very evaporative, but, at the same time, capable 
of being lastingly impressed by extraneous aid, without 
which it very often deteriorates, and sometimes entirely 
decays. The education of words and names does not al- 
ways lead to, far less comprehend, the education of things. 
There is also a precarious blank somewhere about or be- 
tween the end of the collegiate and the dawn, or at least 
the fair setting in, of actual business life,—an ominous 
gap, through which much that is really excellent in the 
acquirements of the former period is apt to evade adapta- 
tion to the purposes of the latter. Notwithstanding the 





popular character. We have not made up our minds 
on the uses of this grand finale; but if the Students like 
it, and if it keep some of them in union with the Societies, 
who, save for this display, might remain indifferent to 
the real objects of these associations, there is much to be 
said for the popular annual exhibition. 
The list of these College Societies, and their evenings 
of meeting, is given. These are—on 
Monday, Scots Law Society. 
Tuesday—Royat Puysicat Society, begun in 1771. 
Wednesday—Hunterian Mepicat, begun in 1824. 
Thursday—The Diacnostic Society, begun in 1816. 
Friday—The Cvvierian Natura History Sociery, 
begun in 1833. 
Saturday—The Diarectic Society, begun in 1787. 
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Some of these societies have libraries, and others mu- | or body will without difficalty part from this elastic 
The expense to each member is very moderate. | mould, however tubercular and irregular the surface may 
ad - an poneston anne to be pages Me as spec- _be. The two pieces of the mould being oiled are to be 
Members Aeeve- Ppe cae bound together with tape, and the cavity being filled in 
tators, to all the societies ; so that for a payment of less | ty. sual way with plaster affords a perfect cast, as 


than a guinea a-year, a student has open to him, on! proved by the specimens deposited by Mr. Fox in the 
every evening of the week, a place of resort at once safe | Society's museum. 


and improving, orimmediately connected with his studies. 
Some of the societies give prizes, which are open to ge- 
neral competition. There are several other societies | 
connected with the University, but of a less popular | 
kind, as the celebrated Speculatire Society—the Wer- | 





yerian, and others. 
Edinburgh, as a place of education, is a wide field. | 
The subject comprehends the education of both the sexes, 


and should begin at the A BC. 


[/lustrations of Artsand Manufactures. By Arthur 
Aiken, F.L.S., &e. 


Mr. Aiken was the Secretary to the London Society 
for the Encouragment of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. About a dozen years ago it was proposed to the 
society of Arts, to appropriate a few evenings to the il- 
lustration of British Arts and Manufactures. Papers 
were read by several members, and above forty were fur- 
nished by the Secretary. A selection from these forms 
the present volume. The papers have been carefully re- 
vised, and a few needful and some ornamental illustra- 
tions are given with them. The subjects are varied and 
interesting. The first paper is a somewhat copious his- 
tory of Pottery, from the bricks of Egypt to the modern 
ware of Staffordshire and Worcester. The volume fur- 
nishes much instructive and curious reading for young 
persons. We shall illustrate its nature by a few ex- 
tracts of a popular kind; but it is all popular, even 
where most original. This first is from a paper on 
“ Gypsum and its Uses.” 





' 





There are two other modes of obtaining casts which | 
when carefully and skilfully practised are eminently | 
successful, and therefore require a short notice. 

The first of these was invented by Mr. Deeble, for 


formally the advantages of plaster-casting. 
| artist, by the amateur, by the man of science, and in com- 


It would be a mere waste of words to demonstrate 
By the 


mon life, it is perpetually called into use. The best 
thing next to having originals, is to have accurate copies 
of them; and from all solid substances of moderate bulk 
we obtain copies by casting, far more perfect than the 
pencil of the artist is capable of delineating ; for by one 


we obtain a fac-simile, and by the other only a repre- 
sentation in a single position, with this additional advan- 


tage on the part of the former, that we are able to multi- 
ply copies of it cheaply, expeditiously,and mechanically. 

Bone Manure.—Bones have always been used as 
one of the ingredients of that multifarious mixture of 
offal of all kinds—a dunghill; but it is only of late 
years that their extraordinary value as a manure has 
been fully ascertained. About forty years ago an 
acquaintance of mine was cultivating a small estate 
of his own, and from not having been originally 
brought up to farming was the more ready to try novel 
experiments. A pack of hounds was kept in his 
neighbourhood ; and this furnished him with an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining, at small cost, the bones of the old 


‘horses and other animals that were slaughtered for food 


tothe dogs. He invented, or got made for him, a machine 
for crushing the bones; and then spread them as a top- 
dressing on a grass field, the soil of which was a sour 
red clay that produced nothing but dyer’s broom, and the 
other weeds that usually grow on such soil, along with 
the coarsest grasses. The effect produced by the bones 
was strikingly evident in the next spring: the dyer’s 
broom and other weeds had mostly disappeared, and 
were succeeded by a close undergrowth of clover and 
fine grasses. The animal matter of the bones no doubt 
contributed much to this striking amelioration ; but the 
earth of the bones, especially the phosphate of lime, also 
bore its share init. Many of our limestones are little 
else than a congeries of the organic remains of corals and 
other animals; and the late Professor Turner detected 


| the presence of phosphate of lime in the Saurian remains 


that abound in the lias limestone. Many of the coral- 


which he obtained a medal from the Society of Arts. | lines, as I have already stated, contain as much phosphate 


His object was to obtain casts of leaves with all their 
natural and beautiful undulations for the use of the 
painter or architect. For this purpose the newly 
vathered leaf, before it becomes flaccid, is to be laid 
with its face upwards in a natural position on a bed of 
fine grained moist sand; and then by means of a broad 
camel’s hair brush is to be covered over with a thin 
coating of wax and Burgundy pitch rendered fluid by a 
gentle heat. The leaf is now removed from the sand 
and dipped in cold water, which hardens the wax and 
allows the leaf to be ripped from it without injuring the 
impression. This being done the wax mould is to be 
placed in sand and banked up as the leaf was: it is then 
covered with thin plaster laid on with a brush and forced 
into all the interstices of the mould; more plaster is then 
poured on, and, when it sets, the warmth produced is 
enough to render the wax pliable, which with a little 
dexterity may be rolled up, parting completely from the 
east. 

The second method was invented by Mr. Fox of Derby, 
for which he received the medal of the Society. The 
object of this gentleman was to form an elastic mould of 
only two pieces capable of delivering undercut surfaces. 
The body on which the mould is to be formed, being pre- 
viously oiled, is to be suspended about an inch above the 
bottom of a box or any other convenient vessel: warm 
inelted glue mixed with a little treacle, and made as 
thick as possible provided it will run, is to be poured in 
“0 as completely to cover the body to be moulded. The 


xlue when cold is to be divided by a sharp knife or in | 


any other convenient way into two parts, and the nucleus 


of lime as the bones of mammalia do: it is probable 
therefore that in the coralline limestones also phosphate 
of lime might be found if it was specially searched for; 
| and to the presence of this, if authenticated, may per- 
haps be attributed some of the effects on vegetation 
which agricultural chemists are in the habit of account- 
ing for by the action of caustic lime or of its carbonate. 

1 do not know if bones are valued as a manure in any 
part of the continent of Europe ; but it is certain that of 
late years they have attracted, in avery particular degree, 
the attention of the English farmer. Bones are collected 
in the streets of London and other great towns, and after 
being sorted, those that are not required for other pur- 
poses are used as manure. Inthe Thames above London 
| Bridge, may almost always be seen a few sloops and cut- 
ters, chiefly from Hull, which are occupied in this trade. 
They take the bones on board generally in a more or less 
| putrid state, and stow them in bulk in the hold; here 
they soon begin to ferment, giving out an odour by which 
the bone-ships are detected at a considerable distance ; 
and when the cargo is discharged at Hull, it is frequently 
reeking and smoking hot from decomposition. This pro- 
bably softens the texture of the bones, and renders them 
more easy to be crushed in the mill, through which they 
are passed previous to disposing of them to the farmer». 
They are employed chiefly in two ways, either as a top- 
dressing to grass land, or are drilled with turnip-seed, 
the plants trom which, under the stimulating effeet of 
this powerful manure, quickly pass through their first 
stage into the rough leaf, and thus in a great measure 
avoid the attacks of the fy and other insects by which 
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cut off. Our native supply of bones is not at present 


sufficient to answer the large and increasing demand for 


them for agricultural use ; and bones are now imported 
from South America and other parts. It is even said 
that some of the celebrated battle-fields of our own time 
have furnished considerable supplies of this now valuable 
commodity. 


Translation of Faust. By Lewis Filmore. 


This new translation, making at least the twentieth, 
has been done “expressly” for Smith’s Standard Library. 


The object of the translator, as stated in his preface, is | 


to place in the hands of the public at large, at a cheap 


rate, as faithful and literal a transcript of Goethe’s great | 
work as is compatible with the difference of the lan- | 


guages, and the difficulties of verse and metre. Mr. 
Filmore appears to have executed his task with spirit 
and delicacy. That our readers may judge for them- 
selves, we cite two brief specimens in different styles— 
one from the Garden Scene—the other Faust’s Soliloquy. 


Marg. Yes! out of sight is ever out of mind! 
To you so easy is this courtesy, 
And you can friends in such abundance find, 
All too, so much more sensible than I. 
Faust. Believe me, love, what men call sensible, 
Full oft deserveth not its title well, 
And we should better far the thing express 
As vanity and narrow-mindedness ! 
Marg. How so ¢ 
Faust. Alas! that thus simplicity 
And innocence should never know or see 
Their own all-holy worth! that humble thought, 
Best gift of bounteous nature—blessing-fraught— 
Marg. Well! for a moment sometimes think of me! 
[ shall have time enough to think of thee. 
Faust. You’re much alone, then? 
Marg. Yes! our house—’tis truae— 
Is small, but still must be attended to; 
We have no maid, all on me lies,— 
I sweep, cook, sew, up soon and late ; 
My mother, too, is so precise, 
In everything so accurate ! 
Not that she is obliged to be 
Confined in all so sparingly ; 
We might do more than many do,— 
My father left us, of our own, 
A little house and garden, too, 
A pretty place beside the town. 
However, now the days with me 
Pass over pretty peacefully. 
My brother ’s for a soldier gone, 
And my poor little sister ’s dead,— 
Much trouble with her have I known, 
Yet all the anxious sorrow sped, 
Mine joyfully again should be, 
So dear the infant was to me! 
Faust. She were an angel, were she like to thee! 
Mary. She loved me—oh! so fondly! I 
Had brought her up entirely ; 
After my father’s death *twas born, 
My mother too had nearly died,— 
All hope, indeed, we had foregone, 
Her sickness was so sore to bide ; 
So sad the state in which she lay, 
So slow her bettering day by day, 
That she herself could never think, 
Of suckling it, poor little thing ! 
And so I nursed it—gave’t its drink, 
Its milk and tender nourishing ! 
And brought it up, thus all alone, 
Till it became, as "twere, mine own; 
Within my arm and bosom, on my knee, 
It grew and sprawl’d, and laugh’d so prettily! 
Iaust. The purest of all joys *twas thine to share 
Marg. But yet with many anxious hours of care. 
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young turnip-plants of tardy growth are often entirely 



































































I move, but it would waken’d be :—~ 
Now I must rise and give it food, 
Then take it into bed with me! 
Then, when it would not rest, must rise and go, 
Dancing it in the chamber to and fro, 
And still must rise at early day, 
To stand beside the washing tray. 
Then to the market go—to see 
For all our home’s necessity ; 
| And thus from day to day, the same 
_ To do whene’er the morrow came. 
| When ’mid such things as this one lives, 
| The spirits are not always good ; 
But, then, “tis true, the labour gives 
A relish both to rest and fond. 





Faust. Youknew me then, sweet angel, for the same, 
The moment I into the garden came ! 

Marg. Did you not see it? When ’twas you I found, 
My eyes directly fell upon the ground. 

Faust. And thou forgivest thatfreedom, then,from me, 
That proffer of my impudence to thee ? 

As thou wert leaving the cathedral door ? 

Marg. 1 was abash’d, for I had certainly 

Ne’er met with aught resembling it before. 
None aught of evil of me e’er could say; 
Ah! (thought 1) did thy conduct then betray 
Aught bold or unbecoming in a maid 
He seem’d to say, “ I need not be afraid, 
Or stand on many compliments with her.” 
] own I know not what began to stir 
In your behalf within my heart—but I 
Felt with myself, I know, right angrily : 
Because I could not bring myself to be 
More vex’d and angry than I was with thee. 

Faust. My dear one ! 

Marg. For a moment stay. 

[ She plucks a Starflower, and picks the leaves from tt one 
after another. 
‘aust. What would’st? Is’t for a posy ? 


Ma rd. N ay. 
Tis but a game ! 

Faust. How so? 

Marq. ‘ Away! 


You'll laugh at me. 
| She plucks off the leaves, and murmurs to herseif, 


Faust. What are you murmuring ? 
Maury. He loves me—he loves me not— 
Faust. Thou heavenly thing? 


Mary. Ccontinues.) He loves me—he loves me not— 
he loves me—no ! 
He loves—he loves me ? 
Faust. True, my child, and let 
This flowret-promise be unto thine heart 
A voice, a sign from Heaven! He loves thee? Yes; 
Dost thou know all the meaning of the words, 
He loves ? 
Marg. Itremble ! 
Faust. Nay, love! shudder not; 
But let this glance—this pressure of the hand— 
Tell what is inexpressible by speech. 
To give ourselves up wholly to the sense 
Of a delight that must eternal be ! 
Eternal ! oh! its end would be despair ! 
No! no! no end. 

[ MARGARET presses his hands, then frees herself from his 
embrace and runs away. He stands for an instant 
thoughtful, then follows her, 

Mar. (coming up.) Night comes apace ! 
Meph. Yes ! and we will away 
Mar. Indeed, I’d ask you longer yet to stay, 
But ‘tis a wicked and censorious place,— 
‘Tis just as if they nothing had to do, 
But all the neighbourhood’s affairs to trace, 
Our comings in and goings out to view. 
And do however well one will, 
One’s certain to get talked of still. 
And where, then, are our loving pair ? 





All night the infant’s cradle stood 
Beside my bed,—nor ever could 


Meph. Flown up the little alley there ! 
Fond butterflies ! 
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Mar. hail 2 I think that she Whistle-Binkie, Third Series. 
APE “4 olaids “ - and he Many of the Scottish minstrels have contributed to this 


new series: some of them bearing names to us till now un- 
heard, yet possessed of no mean measure of the faculty 
of song. Amidst the constellation of songsters, we find 
Gilfillan, Captain Charles Grav, Vedder, James Ballan- 
tine, Sandy Rodger, who is editor, Alexander Laing, An- 
| drew Park, William Thom, James Murray, Alexander 
Faust (entering.) Ah, rogue, and is it so | Maclaggan, who has lately published a meritorious vo- 
That you provoke me?! 1 have caught thee now ? lume of Scottish poems, and many others. We find the 
[ He kisses her, | name, William Miller, attached to some songs, rich in 

Marg. (embracing him and returning his kiss.) | grotesque fancy. One of these, and a sweet little song 


Seems fond of her, too, you might say ; 
Tis of the world the usual way. 


SCENE.——A SUMMER-HOUSE. 





MARGARET enters, hides herself behind the door, and putting 
her finger on her lips, peeps through the crevice, 
Marg. He comes. 


Thou dearest one ! I love thee from my heart ! 


[ MEPHISTOPHELES knocks outside, | ; 
| lection. 


| say in commendation of the new series, have previously 
appeared in this Magazine. 


Faust (stamping.) Who’s there ? 


Meph. Good friend ! 
Faust. The Brute ! 
Meph. Tis time to part. 


Mar. (comes forward.) Yes, sir, ‘tis late. 
Faust (to MarGaret.) Might I not go with you ! 
Marg. I fear my mother would—Oh, no! adieu ! 
Faust. Must we then part, my love? then I 
Bid thee farewell ; farewell ! 
Mar. Good bye. 
Marg. Till our next speedy interview. 
[Faust and MEPHISTOPHELES exeunt, 
Good Heavens ! how many things—a man 
Like him within his mind can span ; 
I stand abash’d when he is near, 
Or answer, yes, to all I hear! 
I'm but a simple child, and cannot see 
Or comprehend what he can find in me. 


Faust (a/one.) 

Faust. Spirit sublime! thou gavest me, gavest me all 
For which I pray’d thee. Not in vain hast thou 
In fire turn’d to me thy countenance. 

Thou gavest me glorious nature for a realm, 

With power to feel her and enjoy. The glance 
Thou didst permit me, was not that of cold 

And distant wondering ; thou didst not forbid 

My gaze to search into her deepest breast 

As ‘twere the bosom of a friend. For thou 

Hast pass’d before mine eyes, the linked chain 

Of all the things that live ; and it is thou 

That teachest me to know, as kindred things 

Unto myself, the still and silent wood, 

The water, and the air. And when the storm 
Roars through the forest, when the giant pine, 
O’erthrown, bears crashing on the neighbour boughs, 
And stems that nigh it grow, in sweeping fall ; 
When, with dull muttering echo, to the shock 

The mountain thunders,—then thou bearest me 
Unto the shelter’d cave, there showing me 

What mine own nature is; mysterious then 

And deep the marvels that unfold themselves 

In mine own breast. Then rises to my view 

The clear calm moon, that with her softening ray 
Soothes all things as she soars. Then sweep around 
From rocky walls, from dew-damp bush and shade, 
The silver-shadow’d forms of ages past, 

That gently mingle with the pleasures stern 

Of thought austere and contemplation deep. 

Oh! that to man naught perfect ever falls 
Now feel I most ; with this delight that brings 
Me nearer and nearer to a god—thou gavest 
Unto me this companion, whom e’en now 
! cannot spare, though cold and insolent 
He to myself degradeth me—and turns 
Thy gifts to nothing with a breath. He wakes 
For ever in my soul a raging fire 
For that so lovely form—and thus I reel 
From fierce desire into enjoyment, and 
Een in enjoyment languish for desire ! 


A well-written preface; and numerous illustrative 
notes give additional value to a translation intended for 
the many, and worthy of the few. 





by James Ballantine, must form our specimen of the col- 


A few of the most choice songs, we may 


Wee Willie Winkie rins through the toun, 

Up stairs an’ down stairs in his nicht-gown, 

Tirlin’ at the window, crying at the lock, 

* Are the weans in their bed, for it’s now ten o’cloek ?” 
“Hey Willie Winkie, are ye comin’ ben ’ 

The cat's singin’ grey thrums to the sleepin’ hen, 

The dog’s speldert on the floor, and disna gie a cheep, 
But here’s a waukrife laddie that winna fa asleep.” 
Onything but sleep you rogue, glow’ring like the moon, 
Rattlin in an airn jug wi’ an airn spoon, 

Rumblin’, tumblin’ roun’ about, crawin’ like a cock, 
Skirlin like a kenna-what, waukenin sleepin’ fock. 

“ Hey Willie Winkie, the wean’s in a creel, 
Wamblin’ aff a bodie’s knee like a verra eel, 

Ruggin’ at the cat’s lug and raveling a’ her thrums— 
Hey Willie Winkie—see, there he comes.” 

Wearit is the mither that has a stoorie wean, 

A wee stumpie, stoosie, that canna rin his lane, 

That has a battle aye wi’ sleep afore he'll close an e’e- 
But a kiss frae aff his rosy lips,gies strength anew to me. 


The song, Willie Winkie, will form a good ditty for 
Scottish nurseries. 


Wirir, come Hame. By James Ballantine. 
Wifie, come hame, 
My couthie wee dame ; 
O but ye’re far awa, 
Wifie, come hame. 
Come wi’ the young bloom o’ morn on thy brow, 
Come wi’ the lown star o’ luve in thine e’e ; 
Come wi’ the red cherries ripe on thy mou, . 
A’ furred wi’ balm like the dew on the lea. 
Come wi’ the gowd tassels fringeing thy hair, 
Come wi’ thy rose cheeks a’ dimpled wi’ glee ; 
Come wi’ thy wee step and wifie-like air, 
O quickly come an’ shed blessings on me. 
Wifie, come hame, 
My couthie wee dame ; 
© my heart wearies sair, 
Wifie, come hame. 
Come wi’ our luve-pledge, our dear little dawtie, 
Clustering my neck round, and clambering my knee, 
Come let me nestle and press the wee pettie, 
Gazing on ilka sweet feature o’ thee. 
O! but the house is a cauld hame without ye, 
Lanely and eerie’s the life that I dree ; 
O come awa and I'll dance round about ye, 
Ye’se ne’er again win frae my arms till | dee. 


Wifie, come hame, 
My couthie wee dame ; 
0 but ye’re far awa, 
Wifie, come hame. 
Parley’s Wonders of Art, Ancient and Modern. 
Here is yet another Lilliputian quarto, by the inde- 


fatigable Peter ; and a very instructive and pleasing one. 


The illustrations are, as is usual in this Series, faithful 


and beautiful. 
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On the Sufficiency of the Parochial System without 
a Poor Rate for the right Management of the Poor. 
By Thomas Chalmers, D.D., &c. &c. 


We notice the publication of this volume, because it 
may be imagined a mere reprint, while in fact it is in a 
great measure a new work, in which Dr. Chalmers sets 
himself afresh to demolish every advocate for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the poor, by any means save his 
peculiar system, or by his panacea. One especial pur- 
pose of the Doctor’s book is, to expose what he conceives 
the erroneous opinions of Dr. Alison. As we cannot help 
thinking that Dr. Alison knows a great deal of the 
actual condition of the poor, and of the true nature of the 
remedies which the pauperism of Scotland demand, we 
shall probably return to this work, which has appeared 
too late in the month for longer examination. We can 
guess, before-hand, that it will be vastly popular with the 
Lairds, and with a great majority of the established 
clergy. Dr. Alison appears to have piqued the other 
worthy Doctor’s sense of infallibility more than any other 
antagonist that he has yet encountered. 


The English Maiden. 


Here is a little book, with a happy title ; which, ac- 
cording to some reports, is in modern publication half 
the battle. The work is a preachment to young women, 
containing many safe and good truisms. The author or 
compiler has drawn freely on Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Sandford, 
and the most celebrated modern writers upon the duties 
and destinies of the sex. 


The Child’s Book of Facts. 
T. Wilson. 
This is a Book of Questions and Answers on a plan 
now familiar to everybody. It embodies many facts, 
and will prove useful; though we cannot help thinking 
that all these manuals are as convenient to the lazy 
teacher as agreeable to the little scholar. 


Tales of the Moor. 


The moor is, we presume, meant to be Dartmoor. 
Josias Homely a/ias John Bradford, a Devonshire man, 
has put together a volume of prose and verse of fair 
average merit, for which the Devonshire nobility and 
gentry have subscribed handsomely. Nearly two-thirds 
of the volume is devoted to a novelette entitled the 
“ Wine Merchant of the West,’ which is really very 
pleasant reading. 


The Hand-book of Grammar for English, German, 
French, and Italian Students, showing at one view 
the construction peculiar to each language. 

We merely direct the attention of teachers to this com- 
paratire grammar, without giving any opinion on its 
merits as to execution. The idea seems good ; and if a 
plan, announced lately by one of the masters of our 
High School, of teaching several languages together, 
along with Latin, has been found practicable, or to work 
well, here is a most useful compilation in furtherance of 
its object. The comparatire grammar, or the grammar 
of four languages in one book, must have cost the com- 
piler a vast deal of pains. He seems to have consulted 
the best authorities extant. The work carries in its 
side-pocket, tabular views of the conjugation of verbs in 
the different languages, and such other matters as could 
not be compressed into an ordinary-sized page ; as the 
pronouns, auxiliary verbs, Ac. Ac. 


Edited by the Rev. 


By Josias Homely. 





The Hand Book of Berwick and the Vicinity. 
' This small topographical work was composed for the 
use of the visiters to the Highland Society’s Cattle Show 
which was this season held at Berwick. It originally 
appeared in the Berwick Warder newspaper. It coy. 
tains a great deal of antiquarian and miscellaneous jn. 


formation, and forms an intelligent guide to that part of 
the Border Land. 


Forses’s East Inpia and CoLoniaL Guipge.—A yoo. 
ful little book, and not an expensive if a somewhat brief 
guide. 

Tue Patricran’s Daveuter: A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By T. Westland Marston.—This tragedy is an experi- 
ment of how far the democratic spirit of the age is 


adapted to dramatic purposes. The experiment is not 
conclusive. 


SERIAL WORKS. 


Parts IJ. and III.—Sevsy’s History of Britisy 
Forrest Trers.—This work increases in interest. The 
trees described in the late parts, are, however general 
favourites, which may be one cause of attraction. They 
are, among others, the £/m, in its many varieties ; the 
White Thorn, the Wild Cherry or Gean tree, and the 
Mountain Ash,which three species are raised to the desery- 
ed dignity of forest trees; a distinction to which they are 
entitled by the value of their timber, as well as by the 
beauty or picturesqueness of their forms. We have also 
the Ash andthe Walnut. The illustrations are of great 
beauty ; whether portraits of the trees described, or ap- 
propriate embellishments as tail-pieces. 

Mrs. Euvuis’s Famity Secrets, from Parr IV. to 
Part VIII.—These Stories which are in fact Teetotal or 
Temperance Tales for the Middle and Upper Classes, do 
not fall off in interest. One of them told in Bedlam 
during a lucid interval, by an unfortunate lady, the vic- 
tim of intemperance, into which she had been betrayed 
by using brandy too freely when taken as medicine, is of 
deep tragic interest. 

Fisner’s Scott’s Intustratep Bisie. Division 1L.— 
This portion of a work which requires no particular de- 
scription, time having stamped its sterling character, 
reaches to the Book of I. Kings. It is well printed, the 
Notes in particular, being in a clear and beautiful type. 
The Illustrations comprise several fine landscapes and 
views of cities and villages in Syria and the Holy Land. 

Nos. I. and II.—An Apprat to the ANTIQUARIES OF 
Evrorg, onthe Destruction of the Monuments of Eeyrt. 
By George R. Gliddon, late United States Consul at 
Cairo.—This Work contains a great deal of curious and 
valuable matter. 

Pant I.—Tue Sream-Boat; A Tate of the Tuames 
and the Times : By G. W. M. Reynolds.—This is a work 
in the style of the Pickwicks, and other Serial Tales. 
There are some good engravings of the kind in which 
the matter-of-fact unimaginative genius of the times 
delights. The story is, once again, rich cits made ridicu- 
lous by their admiration of fashion. 

Part XXXVIL—Knicut’s PicrortaL SHAKSPEARE. 
—This elegant series is drawing to a close. The pre- 
sent part consists of Poems ; Venus and Adonis leading 
the way. 

Part XXIII.—Tyas’s 
Romeo and Juier. 

Part I1.—Dispin’s Sons, with the Music of the more 
PorPuLaR Soncs, 


ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE; 
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Pant I.and I1.—Lecrcres on Curwistry. By Henry 
M. Noad. 
Part VI.—Tuornton’s History of Britisn Inpia. 





PAMPHLETS. 


A Review of the late Proposep Measure for the 
Repuction of the Duties on SuGar. By Joseph Bel- 
dam, Esq.—The author of this pamphlet, which is ad- 
dressed to Sir T. Fowell Buxton, has for forty years 
been an active abolitionist and fellow-labourer with Dr. 
Lushington, Sir Thomas Buxton, and all who have been 
the most distinguished by ability and zeal in the Aboli- 
tion cause. For the first time he differs with his friends, 
and with the majority of the society. He considers the 
plan proposed by the late Government forthe sugar-duties, 
as a step in advance towards the universal abolition of 
slavery, Which can never be effected until it is found to 
be for the interest of those concerned. He considers the 
competition of free labour as the only sure means of 
bringing about the desired end, and that this is impos- 
sible while the existing monopolies are maintained. The 
reasoning is close and cogent. No fair view can be 
given of the argument unless it is followed at length. 
We shall, however, cull a passage here and there. What- 
ever Government we may have, this question is not likely 
to be lost sight of: it has got hold of the country. 


It is manifest that if a cheaper and more effective 
mode than slave labour can be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity, slave labour must, upon the economic principle, be 
discontinued. 

But in order to accomplish this object, the superiority 
of the substituted labour must be ascertained—not 
merely by way of example, but as the result of competi- 
tion by the actual production of a cheaper article. Jt is 
the successful competition of free with slare labour, in the 
market of the world, that alone can practically decide its 
superiority. Anything short of this must fail. An ex- 
ample may be disputed. A complete parity of circum- 
stances, even in the same locality, can scarcely exist, and 
may be easily denied. Exceptions of particular inte- 
rests may always be quoted. But if free-grown produce 
were introduced in sufficient quantity into the markets 
of Europe, at a cheaper price than the produce of slave 
labour, the fate of slavery and the slave trade would be 
instantly sealed. 

Now this theory takes for granted the superiority of 
free labour, including in that term those scientific and 
economical arrangements which a slave agency can never 
80 effectually employ. 


But I need not attempt to prove a superiority, of | 


which the abstract truth is universally admitted. 
_ Mr. Macaulay very decidedly held that “Competition” 
is the real cure for slavery and the slave trade: and 


Mr. Cropper constantly affirmed that “ slave labour must | 


fail, in competition with free labour.” May I not add 
your own valuable testimony, to that of a host of indi- 
viduals who have asserted the same important truth! 


Directly in the way of competition, stands a great | 


commercial monopoly—monopoly is the antagonist prin- 
ciple to competition—they cannot flourish together—and 
what is good for the one must be injurious to the other. 
If competition between free and slave labour be required 
for the extinction of the slave trade, then must monopoly 
be exchanged for a less exclusive principle. 

Up to a very late period the West Indies possessed the 
monopoly of the Home Market—a monopoly originally 
created for the ostensible purpose of supplying cheaper 
produce ; not pretending at that time to be for the en- 
couragement of free labour, which it actually discou- 
raged in the East Indies ; but openly avowing itself to 
be for the protection of British West India produce 
against the produce of all other countries. 

his monopoly, after many struggles, and much re- 
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monstrance, of precisely the same kind as that urged 
against the late proposed measure, was ultimately di- 
vided with the East Indies. 

The wretched condition of West Indian agriculture 
was plainly perceived by them to be a consequence, not 
only of slavery, but of various other causes, ranging un- 
der the head of monopoly ; which were accordingly de- 
precated and deplored. The colonial system of cultiva- 
tion was designated by Mr. Wilberforce, adopting the 
powerful language of Lord Brougham, a “ gaming agri- 
cultural speculation.” Mr. Clarkson, when contending 
for the superiority of “ free over slave labour,” and 
inveighing against monopoly as excluding competition, 
further objects to it as tending only to keep up “an un- 
profitable” system. Mr. Stephen ridicules the idea of a 
monopoly for the protection of a system of agriculture 
which rejected the plough, the harrow, and the wain, 
and employed a far greater number of labourers than is ne- 
cessary ; and he complains that “the interests of the 
empire are sacrificed to colonial influence.” The writ- 
ings of Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Cropper abound with 
similar sentiments. 


The Measure proposed by the late Ministry and the 
Objections to it are next considered; the only substantial 
objections being the seeming encouragement given to 
slavery, and that we are not at liberty “ to do evil that 
good may come.” Of this it is remarked, not that we 
largely take slave produce of other kinds, but simply 


This is true, but as actions are to be judged of by 
their aggregate tendencies, they must be accounted good 
or evil, as the one or the other quality preponderates. 
To decide upon this balance, in fact, constitutes a great 
part of the moral arithmetic of life. 

If this doctrine be untrue, how can we pretend to jus- 
tify any mode of competition whatever between free and 
slave labour, seeing that until the preference is decided 
in favour of free labour, a considerable increase of the 
slave trade probably, and a great aggravation of slavery 
certainly, will follow ? 

Against such a preliminary objection, therefore, the 
proper defence of the proposed measure rests on its ne- 
cessity for the attainment of a paramount advantage, 
and may be thus stated :—-A full developement of the 
energies of free labour is essential to the entire extine- 
tion of the slave trade and slavery ; but this develope- 
ment can only be obtained by a bona fide competition 
with slave labour. The existence of a monopoly is in- 
compatible with this kind of competition. Therefore the 
monopoly ought to cease. I am aware that these are 
propositions which remain to be proved ; | am now only 
stating them. 

Dr. Lushington asserts that our own colonies will 
soon produce an abundant supply; and admitting this, 





Mr. Beldam contends that it makes for his argument. 
Though there may be next year an increased supply of 
from sixty to seventy thousand tons, he pertinently re- 
marks— 


| Butifthere be little danger for the future, so far as Bri- 
| tish produce is concerned, there seems to be less from the 
prospects of the slave-holding States. There can be no 
doubt that these States expected a far greater diminution 
of sugar in the British Colonies as the result of emancipa- 
_ tion, than has actually occurred. Mr. Burnley tells us, 

our ruin was confidently anticipated by them, and they 
| made provision accordingly. Perhaps also they made 
a still greater mistake in calculating our powers of com- 
pensation in the East. This appears to me satisfactorily 
to account for a portion of that vast increase in the slave 
trade of late years, stated by yourself, and corroborated 
by various official authorities. I say a portion only, for 
there are other causes which must go on augmenting 
until slave-grown sugar is superseded by free. It ac- 
counts likewise for a glut of slave produce, and for a 
corresponding reduction in its price, which | observe 
within the same period, as set down in the government 
table : and which, so far as it goes, tends to discourage 
rather than to stimulate slave labour. But Z = 
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with extreme diffidence on tle:e purely commercial 
que*tions. 

The present state of our Colonies, therefore, so far 
from furnishing matter for exultation and renewed hope 
to the slave States, must rather produce disappointment, 
and render them less likely to incur great additional ex- 
pense with diminishing probabilities of profit. 

Then, again, there is good reason to believe that our 
own Colonies, considered as a whole, have reached their 
lowest point of depression, and that if the most effectual 
means are taken to develope their resources,—means 
hereafter to be considered, and now assumed to be en- 
couraged by the proposed measure,—their prosperity 
will rapidly advance ; each sueceeding year lessening 
the probability of importation. 


These means are various; but the main agent is to give 
that impulse to bond fide competition, which must lead 


to other improvements; to a system of resident tenantry, 


and to all sorts of agricultural improvements. Our 


space forbids us following the subject, which is very | 


fully discussed, and not as a commercial but as a great 


moral question, though it is necessarily viewed in all its 


bearings. The writer sets out with affirming, that “the 
proposed measure is substantially in accordance with 
Anti-Slavery principles, and is peculiarly calculated to 
bring them into efficient operation ;” 


establish his impression. We quote a part of the con-| 


clusion of the argument. It embraces the question on 
the widest basis. 

Can we forget, again, that the slave trade now affords 
the only remaining pretext for the existence of mono- 
poly, and consequently that it really gives to the mono- 
polists an interest in the continuation of the trade, to 
the same amount as the value of the monopoly itself— 
that is to say, to the amount of some millions per an- 
num? And with our attention but just withdrawn from 
the conduct of British capitalists in Brazil and Cuba, 
can we pretend to say that this circumstance may not 
seasonably create a considerable degree of alarm ? 

It would be endless, however, to expose the mischiefs 
of this subtle and dangerous antagonist. But there is 
one point of view, in which it is to be regarded with pe- 
culiar apprehension atthe present moment; and that is, 
in its pretended alliance with a disinterested and gener- 
ous cause. 

The remark of Lord Palmerston was both just and 
emphatic, that the hopes of universal emancipation cen- 
tre in this highly-favoured country. If anything could 
discourage those hopes by alienating a compassionate 
people from its advocates and friends, it would assured- 
ly be a general belief in this unnatural coalition [of Abo- 
litionists, and Planters.] Such a belief, however ill- 
founded, could scarcely fail to prove fatal to it. 

I will venture to affirm that all the true friends of the 
African race would indignantly repudiate such an idea. 
It is no idle boast to assert of them as a body that they 
have proved themselves, by all constitutional means, to 
be the determined enemies of injustice and oppression 
in every form. And by their acts of splendid liberality, 
not less than by the most self-denying labours on behalf 
of a suffering country, their consistent and general cha- 
rity has been fully established. Even in the favourite 
field of their exertions, they have never lost sight of the 
incalculable benefits which would certainly accrue from 
their efforts abroad to the industry, skill, and enterprise of 
their countrymen at home. Yet I must be permitted to 
think that the position recently assumed by a large pro- 
portion of this disinterested and patriotic body in oppo- 
sition to the late measure, was neither a safe nor a ju- 
dicious one,—not judicious, because it was almost neces- 

sarily exposed to much misrepresentation, and unsafe, 
because, as I believe, it was not in principle the true one. 

It is impossible to overlook the immense influence ac- 
quired of late by the religious and philanthropic classes 
over every question of great public interest, or to doubt 
of the benefits the country may derive from its discreet 
exercise: yet so long as party spirit, political intrigue, | 


and he goes far to | 
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| and selfish designs employ their usual vigilance in ay. 

propriating to their own use every new moral and cocial 
power, it cannot be needless to caution those who have 
enjoyed so large a portion of favour against the artifice; 
of a multitude of pretenders, who in critical times abyse 
their name, and endanger their well-earned authority 
with the public. 

Dr. Lushington has been taunted with affirming that 
the British people would spurn the alleviation of their 
own misery by increasing the horrors of slavery. He can 
have no wish to retract such an opimon, but he will readily 
admit, that the occasion for such an act of self-denig] 
should be placed beyond suspicion. He must not wonder 
| at the hesitation that has been recently manifested he. 
| tween the claims of humanity and an abhorrent pringj. 
| ple; nor blame a disposition rather to entrust the 
interests of freedom to its own energies than to the pro- 
| tection of its natural enemy. 

Whenever a great and urgent necessity is made plain 
to their understanding, the people will be ready to fulfy) 
/all that has been promised for them. But they may 
fairly insist on the condition, that this necessity shall be 
distinctly proved ; and while they wait for more certain 
evidence, they may confidently point to the sacrifices 
_ they have already made, as an imperishable memoria]— 
| standing out prominent and alone—of their genuine and 
extraordinary regard for the claims of justice and hu- 
manity. 
| At present the case is not so obvious, and they have 
good reason to doubt the necessity. They have been told, 
and they believe, that the energies of freedom are able 
to defeat those of slavery, if they be fairly tried ; but 
_ that competition is essential in order to secure the victory. 
| Competition appears to have been offered on equitable 

terms, and in accordance with a principle, the general 
truth of which is admitted by all. A reasonable protee- 
tion has been offered in lieu of a prohibitory duty, which, 
with a doubtful operation on the interests of humanity 
elsewhere, produces certain injury to the general interests 
of the country. 

Lord Sandon has admitted that the present protection 
is more than is required. Mr. Burnley, of Trinidad, has 
declared that if free labour can be procured, this fertile 
and important island requires little or no protection at 
all. British Guiana is a still larger colony,—equally 
fertile,—and even more favourably situated than Trinidad 
for competition with slave labour on moderate terms. 
Antigua already raises by free labour double her former 
produce, and can well spare a prohibitory duty. St. 
Kitt’s, and Dominica are making rapid advances in the 
same direction. The general prospects of the West 
India colonies, for the ensuing year, are said to be un- 
usually promising, and the East Indies present the pro- 
spect of abundant supplies, in aid of those which our 
colonies are expected to afford. In short, the objection 
to this measure centres in Jamaica. I should be truly 
sorry to disturb the spirit of conciliation, which I believe 
to be essential to the cause of freedom in that colony, as 
in all others. Yet when Jamaica is quoted as a prin- 
cipal obstacle to a measure so apparently reasonable, 
there must be many persons who will call to mind, that 
from the same source has emanated an almost uniform 
opposition to previous measures of amelioration and im- 
provement: and they will remark, with some concern, 
in how extraordinary a manner within the last few 
years the destinies of the empire have been made to bend 
to the particular convenience of that interesting but dis- 
contented colony. 

I beg again to observe, that in discussing the principle 
of this important measure, I have abstained from enter- 
ing upon those purely financial and commercial views, 
which I believe would have furnished me with abundant 
materials in confirmation of my views. My object has 
been to consider the subject solely in its relation to 
Slavery and the Slave Trade. 

In attempting this task, I have constantly borne in 
mind the latest advice of my friend Mr. Macaulay, that 
I should “never on any account consent to sacrifice & 
step once gained:” but I have coupled with it, a senti- 
ment which I know to have been equally important 2 
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his estimation, namely, the necessity of taking a compre- 
hensive view of the whole subject, in order to secure a safe 
conclusion. I value these sentiments equally,—and am 
quite conscious of my inability to do full justice to them. 
] therefore rejoice in the recollection that the practical 
decision of this important question has rested in abler 
hands. 

Yet, after employing the best means in my possession, 
at the present moment, of forming a right judgment, I 
can perceive nothing of a retrograde movement in the 
character of the proposed measure. . ‘ . 

If I err, there are not wanting those who will avert 





the mischief, and who may condescend to correct my | 
| average price may be greater than that at which they 


mistake. Inthe meantime I must be contented to re- 
tain my conviction, in the company of some living authori- 
ties,—and also, as I believe, with the sanction of several 


of those estimable -nd devoted men who are gone before | 
us; whose real opinions I have endeavoured correctly to | 


ascertain, aud whose pre-eminent example, I should think 
it sufficient praise, usefully though humbly, to follow. 





America and the Corn-Laws, or Facts and Evt- 
pence. By John Curtis of Ohio, United States. This is 
the gentleman who lately did good service to the people 
of Great Britain by his lucid statements at the great 
Manchester convention of ministers and others. In the 
pamphlet those statements are amplified, and many 
new facts are brought forward. We give one brief ex- 
tract, wishing that we could transfer the entire pamphlet 
to our pages— 


The following data will enable the reader to judge of 
the probable price at which American wheat can be sold | 


at Liverpool :— 

Wheat can be collected in any desired quantity at 
Chicago, at the south end of Lake Michigan, in the heart 
of the wheat region, at 27s. per quarter. A compara- 
tively small amount might be gathered in abundant years 
at 23s. 

The present charges for freight from the places men- 
tioned to New York, on the New York route, are as un- 
der :— 




















| ‘tne Miles from|Flour per Flour equal to| Wheat 
ues New York.| barrel. | qr. wheat. [per quarter. 
24 | 
| s. d. | s. d. s. d. 
Chicago,. .| 1450 | 6 0} 9 i0 l2 0 
Detroit, .| 9800 |5 1! 8 4 10 0 
Cleaveland, 680 | 4 6) 7 5 9 3 
‘Buffalo, . J 530 | li 68 | 8 4 
Albany, . | 160 |0 7 {| O11 {| 1 2 


The transportation is carried on by companies which 
are responsible for all loss or damage. Flour in barrels 
must always, from its compactness, lightness, and ease 
of transhipment, be the preferable form of exportation, 
especially from the more distant parts. Any discrimi- 
nating duty on flour would have the effect of raising the 
price of American wheat in the British market propor- 
tionally. The following was the rate of freight and 
rl on flour to Liverpool in the month of January, 

40 :— 


Flour equal to 
igr. of wheat. 





s. d. 
Warehouse charges in New York, . . 0 4 
Freight to Liverpool, . ° e ° 5 0 
Bond, dock, and town dues, . ° 0 5 
Primage, . ‘ , , . . 0 3 
Cooperage, weighing, delivery, &c., ° 09 
Commission and del credere, . : 1 7 
Insurance, . ; : , ° ° 0 4 
Add risk of damage and loss of weight, 1 6 

10 2 


The cost of American flour in Liverpool, according to | 
this date, without reckoning interest or profits, would | 
be from 26s. to 28s. 6d. per barrel, or reckoning a barrel | 
at 38 gallons of wheat, from 43s, to 47s. per gnarter. 
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America will not produce great quantities of wheat at 
less than the first cost above stated, as that country af- 
fords abundant means of producing an equal return for 
labour in other employments. These prices will remu- 
nerate the grower at the present rate of wages in Ame- 
rica ; and at such prices on the immense plains of the 
west, competition will always insure production to any 
amount which a regular market may demand ; but while 
the present fluctuating prices occasioned by the corn law 
continue, the distance of the United States will prevent 
any large amount reaching the English market from that 
country. The uncertainty of the trade will effectually 
discourage both production and transhipment,although the 


would furnish it if free. To Americathe present British 
corn law is more unfavourable than actual prohibition. 

Certain English writers on the subject of supply have 
referred to the small quantity of grain imported from 
America for a few years past, as a proof that little could 
be expected in future from that quarter under a system 
of free trade. It is certainly a singular method of rea- 
soning, that makes a trade in corn, embarrassed by laws 
which in effect amount nearly to prohibition, the measaze 
by which to calculate the amount a free and regular ea 
change trade could furnish! 

The high prices which prevailed in America in the 
years 1836, 1837, and 1838, have also been cited, in cer- 
tain high quarters, in proof that England cannot safely 
calculate upon a regular supply from across the Atlantic. 
It fortunately happens, however, that the history of the 
rise of price of that period, if fairly told, leads to no such 
conclusion, 

That history we cannot pursne in detail. In substance 
it is shown, that the rush of agricultural emigrants to 
the new El Dorado, the fertile regions of the Far West, 
(see page 747,) have suspended cultivation, and tempora- 
| rily occasioned a scanty supply of wheat for exportation, 
soon to be increased to an incalculable extent. 


Tue Letters or Diogenes to Sir Ropert PEee.t.— 





Those letters, which have appeared in the columns of the 
Morning Chronicle during the past summer, are here col- 
lected in a thin volume, inscribed to the members of the 
Anti-Corn Law Societies. The Letters are ushered into 
| public notice as a book, by an able preface, in which 
| Diogenes does not spare Sir Robert Peel. Diogenes has 
no faith whatever, either in the statesmanship or the 
| candour of the Premier, who more charitable persons 
are willing to believe will do right—when he must. An 
appendix tothe Letters contains eighty-three pithy clauses 
| or notes, meant to serve as a syllabus for the use of 
Anti-Corn Law Lecturers. Diogenes is opposed to all 
restrictions ; to any duty, no matter how low. In the 
preface he states, in reference to the Sliding Scale, 
“ Modifications of this absurd system will no doubt be 
proposed by many a state quack, and perhaps meet the 
support of some well-meaning and sensible men. In 
proportion as they will approximate the corn trade 
to a state of perfect freedom, or a low fixed duty, ob- 
jections to them will diminish ; but so would also the 
| pretext for their necessity. Until it shall have been 
| boldly proclaimed by the Legislature, that all such re- 
straints are absurd, there will remain something rotten 
in our commercial policy ; when that principle shall have 
been generally admitted, this silly contrivance will not 
| trouble us much longer.” 

Letter from Sin Frepericx Trencu to Viscount 
Duxcannon, First Commissiongenof Woops and Forests. — 
This letter enunciates a splendid scheme of improvement 
in London; and one which appears quite practicable, so 
far as we can understand the matter. The scheme is not 
new, and the late changes in the metropolis have rendered 
it both more necessary and more easy of accomplishment. 
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it is the formation of an embankment, on the north 
side of the Thames, from London Bridge to Hungerford 
Market. Thus Sir Frederick announces his plan— 


The Emperor of Russia lamented that the finest river 
in Europe should be condemned to be a Cloaca Marima; 
and complained, that after a fortnight’s residence in Lon- 
don, he had not obtained a sight of the Thames, of which 
he had heard so much. The plan I now propose will 
bring its grandeur and beauty into daily and hourly ob- 
servation ; and no one will deny, that a railroad, running 
from London Bridge to Hungerford Market, (which may 
be passed over in four minutes,) will be a great accom- 
modation to the public; and I think that such a colon- 
nade as I now propose to you, affording a walk of one 
mile and three quarters in length, and sheltered from 
sun and rain, will be a feature of utility and magnificence 
not to be equalled in any capital in Europe. Your 
Lordship has already expressed your conviction of the 
great importance of the plan I submitted to your con- 
sideration when it first occurred to me—and if I can 
prove that it will not only pay its own expenses, but the 
expenses of erecting the whole of the embankment sug- 
gested by Mr. Walker, as well as the railroad and car- 
riage road and promenade, which I now propose, and 
leave a very large surplus for its embellishment and for 
other objects, Lam confident that such a plan will re- 
ceive all the assistance and encouragement which your 
official situation enables you to give it. 


Lord Duncannon has retired to the shades; but his 
Tory successor is surely not likely to be more oppos- 
ed to a plan so every way desirable, that it were a 
thousand pities if it cannot be accomplished. The em- 
bankment completed, Sir Frederick contemplates farther 
improvements, which must both embellish and rentilate 
the capital. He would open to the river the beautiful 
portico and front of St. Paul’s, opposite to Paul’s Chain, 
and form a street to the river, terminated by a fountain 
and jet d'eau, with a double flight of steps to the water. 
His plan would also open a view of the Temple Gardens. 
It is illustrated by lithographed views. When Sir Fre- 
derick asserts, that as “to expense there can be no 
dloubt,” we imagine he has obviated every difficulty; for 
no one can question the utility and beauty of his plan. 


Caveats for Corn-FieLps, comprehending a Morse. 
for Ministers. By Selden Junior.—A_ well-meaning 
pamphlet by a far-behind-the-age Tory; who is Pro- 
Corn-Law and Anti-Poor-Law; who has much kindness 
of heart, and, like “ gentle dulness,” loves a gentle joke. 


AppraL to Her Masesty QUEEN Victoria, PRAYING 
for Repress. By Thomas Say, late Lieutenant in the 
Bombay Native Infantry.—This gentleman describes him- 
self as the victim of an oppressive superior officer, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Gilbert. Against the sentence by which, 
what he terms, gross injustice was consummated, he has 
in vain appealed to the Civil Courts—which have no Juris- 
diction in such cases; tothe Board of Directors of the East 
India Company, who have paid no attention to his com- 
plaints; and failing all, to the Queen, who, through the 
flome Secretary, has declined interference. But, as he 
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cannot take this as Her Majesty’s personal act, he now | 


publishes his appeal, that he may be sure it is brought 
under her notice, and at least under that of the public. 
This much we conceive it a duty to state, though unable, in 
the absence of evidence, to give any opinion of a case 
which, on the face of it, appears one of those countless 
ones of individual hardship, and even ruin, for which 
there is no redress. 


AN Apprat in Benacr of the Peasantry of the Bor- 
DER, 





By W. S. Gilly, D.D., Viear of Norham, and | 








Canon of Durham.—The subject of this well-meant pam. 
phlet is contained in a motto on the title-page,—“ Giy. 
them good cottages, and help them toeducate themselves.” 
The peasantry require a great deal to be done for them - 
or rather to be enabled to do a great deal more for 
themselves than 1s pointed at here, though all is unob. 
jectionable so far as it goes. 


A Sermon, preached by the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, 
D.D., on the oecasion of the death of the Rey. Grey]. 
Ewing. 


INFORMATION respecting the SETTLEMENT of PLymovtg 
in New ZEALAND, 


FINE ARTS. 


PicTURESQUE SKETCHES IN SCOTLAND, &c. Parts III, 
and IV.—As may be said of many things under the sun, 
these lithographic plates, are the finest when the subject 
is good. This style of engraving is peculiarly adapted 
to architectural subjects. The views of the Canongate 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh; the Cathedral of Glasyow, aud 
the Chapel of St. John, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, are 
agreeable sketches, and give a fair idea of the objects 
represented. The view of Arran is very inferior. In- 
deed, this style of art must ever fail where aérial per- 
spectives, and atmwspheric effects are to be conveyed. 


ENGRAVINGS AFTER THE BEST PICTURES OF THE GREat 
Masters. Part I1I].—The subjects of this new Part 
are, Ist, Raphael’s Paul Preaching at Athens; which is 
by many persons esteemed the finest of the Cartoons. It 
is engraved in the /ine manner, by Tuomas Dick; and is 
certainly one of the best plates of the series, boch in 
point of clear and forcible expression and in delicacy of 
finish. The second plate is that rich and exquisite com- 
position of Claude Lorraine, which has been fancifully 
christened Eneas landing in Italy. It is engraved by 
Wititiam RicHarpson, in a more massive style than is 
common in the present day, and makes, if a somewhat 
black, yet an effective picture. The miniature figures, 
we presume by the same artist, are wonderfully well 
done. The third plate, forming the ninth of the series, is 
Rupens’ Conrersion of St. Paul. It is engraved by 
Henry Haia, and is truly a splendid transcript of a 
great painting, as remarkable for minor faults of execu- 
tion as for artistic power. These faults probably become 
the more conspicuous from the limited size of the plate. 


NicHov’s Citresand Towns of ScoTLanp ILLUSTRATED: 
Part I11.—Glasgow is the city to which the new Part 
of this pictorial work is devoted. Few British cities 
afford a greater number of fine views, whether purely 
architectural or scenic. Excellent use has been made of 
this affluence of picturesque subjects ; and fifteen plates, 
all of them fine, and some of them splendid, do jus- 
tice to the Western capital. There is a plan of the 
city given along with this Part, which will be a highly 
popular one. The views of Glasgow from the Clyde— 
The Broomielaw, the Cathedral, and Barony Church ; 
plate containing four views in the Quadrangle of the Col- 
lege, and another in the High Street, are worthy of especial 
notice. In the latter the costume is admirable. So it 
is in four views, interiors, may we call them, of closes. 


Part XIX.—-Views in Canapba. 


Part VIII.-—Virws in Ineranp, 
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POLITICAL 


PARLIAMENT Was prorogued on the 7th October to the 
11th November ; but there is no probability of its meet- 
ing tillthe beginning of February. The Royal Speech, 
delivered by commission, Was more than usually inane. 
It contained no allusion to any measures to be proposed 
in next Session: but what surprised us, after the at- 
tempts on the part of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel to make out that little distress existed in 
the country, her Majesty was made “to repeat the ex- 
pression of her deep concern at the distress which has 
prevailed for a considerable period in some of the manu- 
facturing districts.” The hundreds of petitions and ad- 
dresses to the Queen, not to prorogue Parliament till 
the cause of the distress was investigated, have, as a 
matter of course, been disregarded; and the people may, 
for anything the Aristocracy care, die of starvation, while 
the Ministers are maturing, as they allege, measures for 
their relief. The Duke of Wellington is sure that if there 
be any distress, it cannot arise from want of food ; and 
he asserts that every industrious man in Britain has it 
in his power to earn a competency. Such a declaration, 
made at atime when bread is 2}d.a pound, and the wages 
of a great part of the working classes are under 12s. a- 
week, is downright mockery, and will, in all probability, 
produce a similar effect as his eulogy on the perfection 
of the House of Commons in 1830. Notwithstanding 
the silence of the Ministry on the policy of the Govern- 
ment, enough has been elicited to show that the Poor 
Law, which has formed for years so fertile a subject to 
the Tory press and hustings-orators for declamation 
against the Whigs, is to be retained in its full integrity. 
‘There are also symptoms of an intention to cobble a little 
the existing Corn Laws ; but the Sliding Scale will cer- 
tainly be retained. In the Address from the throne, 
Parliament is told that it will be expedient early next 
Session to take into consideration measures “ for the 
purpose of equalising the public income and the annual 
expenditure ; and we may readily conjecture that, under 
a Tory Government, this means nothing else, but that 
taxation is to be increased. What the additional taxa- 
tion is to be laid on, has not in all probability been yet 
considered; but the remarkable falling oft of £7000 in 
the Post-Office revenue in the quarter ending 10th Octo- 
ber, 1841, contrasted with that ending 10th October, 
1840, is an unlucky event, by giving a handle for as- 
serting that the new system has failed on trial. 

Tue ContTiIneNnt.—An insurrection for the purpose of 
restoring Queen Christina to the Regency, has broken 
out in Spain. O’Donnell took possession of the citadel 
of Pampeluna on the 2d October. The town was still 
held by General Ribeiro, but the movement appears to 
be spreading rapidly over the north of Spain. Bilboa 
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the event of his being convicted, a war between Great 
Britain and the United States seems inevitable. Even 
should he be acquitted, it is far from certain that war 
will not take place. The Tory press is beginning to 
call out for redress for the past, and security for the 
future, and loudly asserts that the acquittal of M‘Leod 
is neither the one nor the other. Besides, the Boun- 
dary Question remains in as unsettled a state as ever, 
and each country is fully convinced that it is in the 
right. The Governor-general of Canada died at Kings- 
ton on the 19th September. The immediate cause was 
lock-law, produced by a fall from his horse. The Cana- 
dian Legislature was prorogued the same day. One of 
the attempts of the House of Assembly is worthy of no- 
tice. It was an attempt to prevent the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada from importing grain from the United 
States, and thus compel them to purchase Upper Cana- 
dian wheat, of a worse quality, at a higher price. The 
arguments were much the same as those used by our 
own corn monopolists; but this iniquitous attempt to 
starve the Canadians was signally defeated. Numerous 
desertions take place from the troops of the line. The 
principal employment of the Canadian militia is to pre- 
vent these desertions. In the event of a war with the 
States, desertions in whole companies are anticipated. 
Cuina.—The Opium War continues to be carried on in 
a very unsatisfactory manner. Fighting and negotiating 
are resorted to alternately, and what is gained by the 
former is, as usual with the British, lost by the latter. 
After the last hostilities, it was resolved to make a move - 
ment on Amoy; but it having been discovered that, as 
might have been expected, the Chinese were employing 
the time so inconsiderately granted them by Captain 
Elliot in concentrating large bodies of troops in Canton, 
and in extending the fortifications, it was resolved to aban- 
don the expedition to Amoy, and resume hostile opera- 
tions against Canton. Fighting commenced on the 21st 
May, and was continued till the 26th, and everything 
was then prepared for taking Canton by assault, when it 
was announced by Captain Elliot to Sir Hugh Gough, 
commanding the military forces, much to the surprise and 
mortification of the latter, that he had entered into terms 
with the Chinese local authorities, and Sir Hugh was re- 
quested to suspend hostilities. The terms were—the pay- 


ment of six millions of dollars, the evacuation of the town 
_ by the troops which had been collected, their removal ta 


the plunder of the factories. 


a distance exceeding sixty miles, and compensation for 
On these terms being com- 
plied with, the British ships and troops removed to their 
old quarters, forty miles below Canton. In this manner, 


_ an opportunity of punishing the Chinese for their treach- 


has declared for Queen Christina, and the governor of | 


Santona and the cavalry at Sebastian have followed the 
example. The conduct of Louis Philippe is regarded 
with alarm. He has harboured the Queen in one of the 
royal palaces; and General O'Donnell left France for 
Spain well supplied with money. 
aud navy are kept up in great force, and the French 
press ridicules the notion of a country like France being 
regulated in arming or disarming by the example of 
other powers. Fears are entertained that first an insi- 
dious, and afterwards an open attack, is meditated by 
France against Spain. In France a very uneasy feeling 
prevails; but no more outbreaks nor contests with the 
military have taken place. All the continental states 
are, like Britain, contracting debt in one shape or an- 
other, and all the ruling powers throughout Europe are 
engaged in devising measures for checking the increase 
of the democratic power: a vain attempt, which must 
necessarily fail, and which the incurring of debt is the 
surest means to accelerate. 

America.—The trial of M‘Leod was to commence on 
the 27th of September, It excites much anxiety, as, in 


The French army | 


ery, and giving them a lesson they would not soon for- 
get, has been lost, and the prospect of a termination to 
the war remains as distant as ever. It is rumoured 
that Captain Elliot has applied £63,000 of the money in 
paying his dishonoured bills on the Treasury for opium 
seized: but it is hardly possible that he could veuture 
on such a step. About 6000 men were engazed on the 
part of the British, of whom fifteen were killed and one 
hundred and twelve wounded. Major Beecher, Deputy - 
Quarter-master-general, died from over-fatigue, the heat 
being intense; and Sir Humphrey Le Fleming Senhouse 
the senior naval officer, died on the 14th June from a 
fever brought on by his exertions during the attack on 
Canton. The Chinese loss exceeded 1000 in killed 
Justices or Pract Swati-Dest Covrts.— These 
Courts have long been considered, by all who have had 
any experience of their proceedings, not only a5 unneces- 
sary, now that Sheriff Small Debt Courts have been es- 
tablished, but an absolute nuisance. It was owing to 
this feeling that Sir William Rae’s attempt to extend 
the jurisdiction to sums above £5, was, in the year 1834, 
successfully resisted. In some parts of the country these 
Courts are less unpopular than in others, but the Justice 
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of Peace Small-Debt Court of Glasgow has long had a 
bad pre-eminence. In consequence of the representa- 
tions of that indefatigable law reformer, the Member for 
Greenock, the late Lord Advocate (Rutherfurd) caused 
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an inquiry to be made into the administration of the 


Glasgow Court, by Mr. James Moncrieff, advocate; and 


his Report has recently been printed by order of the | 


House of Commons. Mr. Moncrieff made a long inves- 


tigation in the Spring of this year into the complaints, | 


and examined a great number of witnesses adduced by 
Mr. Wallace. Mr. M. states that he found it generally 
admitted that much dissatisfaction exists in the public 


mind, as to the administration of the Court, and that to | 
a greater degree than could be accounted for by the | 


mere disappointment of unsuccessful litigants. It ap- 
pears that a practice very generally prevails of remitting 
eases from the Court to the Clerk’s Chamber. 


| 






the defender is never found entitled to expenses. Jn 


order still further to encourage litigation, the provicjons 
in the Tippling Act, and in the Small-Debt Act, exejya. 
ing actions for any debt or demand for spirituous liquc “ 
are almost always neglected even where pleaded. |; 
the Summary Jurisdiction there is an improper enevur. 
agement of written pleadings and proofs. One ease :. 
mentioned in which an account of expenses of £10), 19: 
6d. was allowed. Of this sum £3, 3s. 10d. were paid 
to the clerk. In another case the account amounted ts 
£16. 

“In concluding the Report,” Mr. Moncrieff remarks. 
“T may allude to the very general opinion expressed ot 
the absolute inutility of the Court, and of the advantage 
which would arise either from abolishing the small debt 


+] 


i 


| jurisdiction of the justices entirely, or substituting 4 


The | 


Clerk not only investigates accounts, books, and other | 


written evidence, but leads parole evidence, and makes 


up a judgment to be reported next Court-day for the | 


approval of the Justices. 
cases enrolled are so remitted; and from the great num- 


Ten per cent. of the whole | 


| 


ber of decrees in absence, the proportion of contested | 


cases remitted must be very large. 
Justices are the Judges only in name, and the causes 
are virtually heard and determined in the Clerk’s Cham- 
ber. Inthe Sheriff Small-Debt Court remits are con- 
fined to cases of accounting, and the proportion is only 
two per cent. of the total number of cases. Another 
great cause of complaint is the frequency of arrestments. 


Although there is no statutory authority whatever for. 


arrestments on the dependence, they are used to a great 
extent. ‘The authority is a marking on the back of the 
summons, by the Clerk, for which he charges Is. 
can be little doubt of the illegality of these arrestments, 
by which costs are greatly increased. 
principal sum was 9s. 4d., and the expenses I]s, 8d. 


There | 


In this way, the | 





In one ease the | 


stipendiary magistrate in their room. In its present 
operation, it does not appear to me that this Court is of 
any use or advantage to the community. On the con- 
trary, the Sheriff Small-Debt Court seems to be quite 
adequate for the decision of all substantial questions of 
this nature, while that of the Justices appears to attract 
and perpetuate paltry and fictitious litigation. I have 
no hesitation in stating it as the result of my inquiry, 
that the Court does not possess the confidence of the 
public. On its administration by its officers [ may re- 
mark, that most of the abuses of which 1 have spoken 
have unquestionably a tendency to attract business to 
the Court, and to increase the emoluments of its officers, 
No doubt the fact, that the legal assessor of the Court 
has an interest in the fees paid by the litigants, is of 
itself calculated to excite public jealousy, and is on this 
account alone an arrangement of questionable propriety.” 
We entirely concur with the opinion thus expressed. 
We believe that the Justice of Peace Small-Debt Courts 
are not merely useless, but that they are an absolute 


nuisance, and that the sooner they are abolished the 


Both masters and workinen are annoyed by arrestments | 


of wages; and a case is mentioned where nine arrest- 
ments were used against a workman in the hands of his 


master, attaching wages to the amount of £4, though it | 
| lost sight of, that the population of the United kingdom 


was found ultimately that the man owed nothing. In 
order also to bring cases before the Glasgow Small- 


Debt Court, instead of the Sheriff Small-Debt Court of | 


the district, arrestments are used at the dwelling-houses 
of the masters in Glasgow when the works are at a dis- 


tance of six or eight miles, instead of at the works them- | 


selves,where the men are paid and the hooks are kept. By 
this proceeding the masters are obliged to bring their books 
and book-keepers, at great inconvenience,toGlasgow. In- 
stances have occurred of book-keepers having toattend the 
Court ten or fourteen times on account of the arrestment 
of a single workman’s wages. In order farther to increase 
the business of the Courts, a discount of from 5 to 20 per 
cent. is given when a number of claims are taken out, and 
it appears that people who keep what are called club- 
houses—-where clothes and other goods are furnished to 
workmen on credit—are allowed to take out their claims 
for ls. ld.—the full fees being Is. 7d. ; thereby giving a 
direct encouragement to litigation. Another complaint 
is that, in violation of the Small-Debt Act, professional 
persons are permitted to plead in the Court, and even 
the constables of the Court are allowed to act as 
agents, whereby low and oppressive litigation is encour- 
aged, to the annoyance of the public. There appears to 
be a yery general impression in Glasgow, that improper 
encouragement is given to pursuers in the Court. All 
pleas which tend to exclude the action of the pursuer, 
such as prescription and res judicata, are uniformly, or 
at least very frequently, repelled. A Mr. Taylor men- 
tioned, that out of 300 cases he had conducted, he had 
never succeeded but in two instances in getting decree 
of absolvitor in favour of a defender. In the Sheriff 
Court, the average of absolvitors is about 10 per cent.; 
in the Justices’ Court, the average is only 4 per cent. 
Where the pursuer is absent, instead of assoilyieing the 
defender as contemplated by the statute, a decree dis- 
missing the action only is pronounced. The consequence 
of this irregularity is, that a new action may be brought 
at any time; and the hardship is the greater, because 


better. 

Tue Corn Laws.—Admitting that the existing Corn 
Law was perfectly well adapted to the state ef the 
country, When it was passed in 1828, it is never to be 





is augmenting with a rapidity which adds upwards of 
$00,000 persons to be fed each year. Since 1628, there- 
fore, the increase has amounted to considerably above 
five millions, or about one-fifth of the population who 
Were In existence at that time. No one, we believe, will 
maintain, that during the thirteen years a fifth more land 
has been brought under cultivation, or that by any im- 
provements in agriculture « fifth has been added to the 
produce of the soil which was previously cultivated. 
On the contrary, it was established before the committee 
on agriculture in 1836, that some of the soils which had 
been cultivated from time immemorial, had been in a 
great measure abandoned for the purpose of growing 
grain, it being found impossible to raise it with profit at 
the low prices for which it had for some time been selling. 
A circumstance which, of itself, almost proves that little 
additional land can have been brought into cultivation 
of late years, is, that the number of families employed 
in Great Britain in agriculture has positively diminished. 
In 1821, 978,656 families were so employed; in 1831 
only 961,134,—so that, taking five as the average num- 
ber of a family, 87,610 persons were withdrawn from 
agriculture during the ten years. There is another fact 
which proves the necessity of an alteration of the Corn 
Laws. Notwithstanding the continual agitation in Ire- 
land, that country is in a state of rapid improvement; 
one symptom of which is, that less wheat is now expvrt- 
ed than some years ago, a greater proportion of the popu- 
lation consuming wheat-bread than formerly. Taking 
the five years 1828-32, we annually imported, on the 
average, 546,380 quarters of wheat and wheat-flour from 
Ireland; but in 1839 the quantity had diminished to 
90,600 quarters; so that it is not improbable that this 
source of supply may soon entirely cease. But of an 
article so extensively cultivated, there is no danger of our 
not having at all times an abundant supply, if we do not 
by artificial restrictions prevent it. Besides Germany 
and Poland, the countries surrounding the Mediterranean 
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and Black Sea, and Canada, it is probable that, in a few 
years, the United States of America could furnish us 
with all we require to import; and unless we exchange 
our cottons, woollens, and other manufactures, for what 
alone the Americans can give, viz. agricultural produce, 
there can be no doubt that they will find the means of 


extending their manufactures so as to supply their own | 


demands, in the same manner as so many of the conti- 
pental states have done, within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, through our mismanagement. Of late years the 
American demand for British iron and iron manufac- 
tures, has greatly diminished. It appears from recent 
information from America, that the six North Western 
States, and territories of the Union, Ohio, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and lowa, are particularly fitted for 
the culture of wheat. They contain upwards of one 
hundred and seventy-eight millions acres of land, chiefly 
arable. A great proportion is prairie, free from trees, 
and requires nothing but to be ploughed to yield the 
most abundant crops of grain. 
contains seventy-seven millions of acres, of which only 
three-fifths are in cultivation. From a want of a steady 
demand for agricultural produce, it is only of late that 
these extensive and fertile countries have raised grain 
more than sufficed for their own consumption. But 
last year Ohio had one million of quarters of wheat to 
export, and Michigan also now raises a considerably 
larger quantity of wheat and pork than can be consumed 
by its inhabitants. Were there a good steady demand, 
it is estimated that the produce of all these countries 
would be doubled or trebled in a very few years. Mr. 
Shirreff, an East Lothian farmer, who visited the above- 
mentioned district of the States in 1833, gives us some 
details of the ease and cheapness with which grain 
is raised in them. The land costs only 5s. 4d. per acre. 
It can be fenced for 8s. 6d., and ploughed by contract 
for other 8s. 6d., so that for 22s. 4d. the farmer has the 
absolute property of good wheat land, fenced and pre- 
pared for the reception of the seed. Mr. Shirreff remarks, 
that in Illinois (and the same observation applies equally 
to the other five States and territories we have enumer- 
ated) forest land is seldom broken up, the cultivation of 
the prairie being found much more easy and profitable. 
After the first ploughing—which, as we have already 
stated, can be done by contract for 8s. 6d. an acre—the 
soil becomes friable and easily cultivated. It is common 
to drop Indian corn into every third furrow of the first 
ploughing, and the ground is not afterwards operated on 
until the crop is reaped, when it is sown with wheat and 
simply harrowed. Thus two important crops are ob- 
tained by once ploughing and harrowing. A bushel of 
Indian corn is sufficient seed for ten acres, and half a 
bushel of wheat sows oneacre. The first crop of Indian 
corn commonly yields fifty bushels an acre, and the fol- 
lowing wheat crop twenty-five bushels. Grass seldom 
grows after the land has been ploughed, and weeds do 
not spring for years. There are hardly any rocks or 
stones to impede the progress of the plough. It is evi- 
dent that these countries could grow sufficient grain to 
supply all Europe. As to the average price, it is caleu- 
lated that it may be purchased at Chicago, situated at 
the south end of Lake Michigan, in the centre of the 


wheat region, at, per quarter, ; ‘ £1 7 O 

Freight, charges, and profits to New York, in 
the shape of flour, ° ° . : 010 6 
Do. do. to Liverpool, 06 10 6 





Delivered in Liverpool, at, per quarter, £2 7 90 
As long, however, as the sliding seale is kept up, there 
can be little importation of wheat from the United States, 
nor from any countries equally distant. Between the 
despatch of the order and the arrival of the grain in Bri- 
tain, at least two months must elapse ; but with a sliding 
scale, and the fraudulent operations of the corn specula- 
tors to raise or diminish the average, it is impossible at 
any time to conjecture what the duty will be two months 
hence; so that the practical result of the present law 1s 
to give the Poles and Germans a monopoly of the Bri- 
tish market. 
sufficiently attended to. 
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Hicghtanp Society's Suow at Kerwick.—This show 
took place on the 30th September, and was the largest 
ever the Society has had; there being exhibited 962 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine. The committee met on 
the preceding day, and to the number of nearly four 
hundred dined in a compartment of a large pavilion 
which had been erected in the Barrack Square. After 


‘dinner, a lecture on the connexion of the sciences of 


Geology and Chemistry was given by Professor Johnston 
of Durham; and an essay by Mr. Grey of Dilston, on the 
effects of Gypsum, Nitrate of Soda, and other manures, 
on soil, was read. Upwards of six thousand persons 
were present at the show, among whom were the Dukes 
of Northumberland, Buccleuch, Richmond, and Rox- 
burgh, the Marquis of Tweeddale, the Earls of Courton 
and Buchan, Lords Ossulston, Elcho, Howick, Temple- 
more, and John Scott, &c. After the show, the mem- 
bers of the Society dined in the large pavilion. It was 
seated for two thousand persons, and every seat was oc- 
cupied. The Duke of Richmond was chairman, and the 
Marquis of Tweeddale acted as croupier. In proposing 
his Grace’s health, the Marquis remarked that his noble 
friend was aware, that “ though their interests as agri- 
culturists were more immediately connected with those 
who laboured on their fields, yet he knew wel] that they 
did not purchase one from another, and that their best 
customers were the manufacturers and persons engaged in 
commerce.” The Duke of Richmond, in returning thanks, 
said, “ 1 am not one of those who support the agricul- 
tural interest alone. Far be it from meto do so. | 
support the agriculture of the country, because | believe 
on it is based the happiness of all; but you will allow 
me to express my hope and earnest wishes for the pro- 
sperity of the manufacturing and commercial interests 
of the country. I think that a landlord has a heavy re- 
sponsibility ; he is bound to do his duty to his tenantry. 
l find no fault with those who do not agree with me in 
opinion, but l would sooner cut of my right hand than let 
a farm by auction. (Enthusiastic cheers, which were 
prolonged for some minutes.) I have my land valued, 
and putting confidence in those who value it, I wive it to 
the tenant if he think it worth while to accept a lease 
on these conditions.” (Continued cheers.) Dr. Gilly 
alluded to the miserable condition of the cottages of the 
farm-servants. ‘ They did not provide either for clean- 
liness, comfort, convenience, or decency— (loud cheers) 
~and he attributed the continual flitting to this cause. 
He found that, out of 174 hinds in a district, no fewer 
than 51 flitted in one year; 83 in two vears: 145 had 
disappeared in seven years ; and 156 in ten years ;—so 
that, of 174 families in a district, only 18 could have 
been found there ten years ago.” The prizes were nearly 
equally divided between the Scottish and English exhibi- 
tors. The meeting of the Society next year is at Edin- 
burgh. : 

Farm Corraces.—We are glad to observe that the dis- 
graceful condition of the cottages for farm labourers is 
beginning to attract public attention. They are, through- 
out Scotland, miserable hovels, dark and ill-aired, and 
often damp from being under the level of the adjoining 
ground, and not lathed. They hardly ever consist of 
more than two small apartments. In one of these the 
whole family sleep in close box-beds, attached to the 


wall, and closed in front with sliding-doors of deal, so 


that it is remarkable that those who sleep in them are not 
suffocated. The lower classes of the Seotch have, in gene- 
ral, a dislike at fresh air entering into their houses; and 
the prejudice against it has been increased, if it has not 
arisen, from the circumstance, that the windows of eot- 
tages are generally built into the walls, so that it is im- 
possible to open them. Cows, horses, swine, poultry, 
very often share a part of the cottage : the effluvia and 
vermin created by these animals must be unfavourable to 
health. Even in the best districts, the houses of the 
peasantry are greatly inferior tothe stables. The death 
of a horse is a serious loss to the owner. but the death of 
a ploughman is not at all felt by the proprietor of the 
estate. Mr. Loudon, the conductor of that excellent 


This is a consideration that has not been | paper, The Gardener's Gazette, which should be in the 
| hands of every gardener, planter, and florist in the king- 
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dom—in his recent tour in Scotland, says, that many of 
the cottages are the most miserable ever he observed, 
being in some parts of the country built of turf, in others 
of turf and stone; the side walls not above five or six 
feet high, the covering of thatch without any’ceiling, 
and the chimney a hole in the thatch at the gable end. 
There is no division of the twelve feet square compart- 
ment within, except by the position of the furniture ; and 
this is rarely attempted unless the space enclosed is six- 
teen or eighteen feet by twelve feet. It is remarkable 
that the proprietors of the estates on which such cottages 
stand are not ashamed of them. The subject was brought 
under the notice of the members of the Highland Society 
at their late meeting in Berwick, and seemed to attract 
much attention. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

It is now upwards of three years since the present de- 
pression commenced, and it is annually becoming more 
severe. In London, the number of bankruptcies in 1838 
was 306; in 1840, 466. In Manchester, in the former 
year, 82; in 1839, 199; in 1840, 204. In England (ex- 
clusive of London), the average annual number of bank- 
ruptcies, during the last nine years, has been 955, and 
in the cheap years, 1835 and 1836, the number sunk to 
737 and 724, but last year there were 1413. Of 14,000 
looms in Bethnal Green, Spittalfields, &c., 3000 are quite 
out of work, and the remainder are only three-fourths of 
their time employed. The average earnings are 7s. 6d. 
a-week each loom, from which Is. 1] }d. is to be deducted 
for expenses. In Oldham, of ninety-one cotton mills, 
thirty-three are either entirely stopped or working short 
time, while last year there were only sixteen mills not 
fully employed. Though the price of food is double 
what it was in 1836, wages of all sorts of workmen are 
from ten to twenty per cent. lower. Since 1837, the 
relief paid to the casual poor in the township, has rapidly 
increased from £875 in the whole of 1837, to £2708 in 
the first nine months of 1841. 


It appears, from the Aherdeen Herald, that while the | 


imports into Aberdeen, by British vessels, have little 
varied during the last seven years, the imports by foreign 
vessels have increased fourfold. The number of foreign 
vessels which arrived in 1834 was thirty-one; in 1840, 
120; while the number of British vessels arriving, which 
was ninety at the first period, has continued almost sta- 
tionary ; in 1834, 5221 tons of goods, chiefly British ma- 
nufactures, were exported to America; in 1835, 6297 
tons. Ever since that year, these exports have steadily 
diminished; and in 1840 the quantity was only 2320 
tons. The cause of this depression is obvious. Fo- 
reigners build their vessels of untaxed materials, and 
feed their crews with untaxed food. Aided by the skill 
of British artisans, their vessels are now nearly equal to 
British, and they can take much lower freights. The 
present Corn Laws are also unfavourable to our shipping; 
for when the duty falls, there is not time to send out 
ships from Britain. Such ships as are on the spot must 


be employed, and hence the late great importation of | 




















































(of the distress has occurred; on the contrary, there hare 


been numerous additional failures within the month. 
Leith, owing to the great importation of grain, trade } 
been very brisk of late: but during the summer eye; 
thing was dull. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

By the end of September, the fields in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh were almost cleared of their crops 
(except Beans,) and the grain has in general been got te 
in pretty fair condition. Although in the higher parts of 
the country more than one half of the grain was in tho 
fields on the 2d of October, hardly any damage had beoy 
sustained ; but rain having begun on the 3d, and eo). 
tinued with very little intermission, and in great quan. 
tity for fourteen days, the crop standing out was serious. 
ly injured by sprouting, and a great part of it rendere:| 
useless. Owing we presume in some measure to the 
struggle going on for the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
the change of Ministry, the reports of the crop are more 
than usually contradictory. In East Lothian the wheat 
is very unequal in quality, and in general coarse. Bar- 
ley yields a fair return, and the quality is tolerably good, 
Oats are likewise an average crop. Turnips are infe- 
rior to the produce of ordinary years, and have been sold 
at from £8 to £10 per imperial acre ; 77 imperial acres 
at East Barns, were let for £750. Wheat has brought 
£14, 15s.; Barley, £6, 15s. to £10; and Oats, £6 to 
£13, per Scotch acre-—all sold in the field. Clover has 
everywhere produced a heavy second crop. On the whole, 
however, the crop is decidedly underthe average. Around 
Berwick, the Wheat crop in point of quality, is superior 
to those of the three last years. In the Highlands, nearly 
the whole crop was cut by the Ist October, and ap- 
peared to be an average, but it suffered severely from 
the heavy rains which shortly afterwards fell. In the 
eastern part of Fife, the turnips and potatoes are parti- 
cularly fine. In Lancashire and some parts of Ireland, in 
the finest looking crops of potatoes, two-thirds are rotten, 
and the remainder very watery and bad. In England 
generally, itis the opinion of persons well qualified to 
judge, that in point of quantity, the wheat crop is four 
bushels the acre ; and in quality five per cent. below the 
produce of last year. The circumstance that the sudden 
bringing into the market of 1,900,600 quarters of foreign 
grain, has not had the effect of lowering prices, seems to 
show that in the general apprehension, that crop is defi- 
cient. It is, however, supposed by some, that without 
any farther importation, we have a <nfficient supply till 
next harvest ; though others think 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 
quarters will be required. 

The third Falkirk Tryst was held on the 11th and 
12th of October. Between 60,000 and 70,000 sheep were 
exposed, nearly the whole of which were sold the first 
day. Blackfaced wedders brought from 19s. 6d. to 26s. 
a head; cross bred, 23s. 6d. to 28s.; Cheviot wedders, 
from 28s. to 3ls.; Cheviot ewes, from 15s. to 18s.; black- 
faced ewes, 9s. to 13s. Cattle also sold at good prices. 
Two-year old stots, West Highlanders, £6, 8s. to £7, 15s.; 


yrain has taken place in foreign vessels; and as it is | three-year old heifers, £12. One lot of Angus-shire 
better to take low freights than none at all, these vessels | brought £15, 10s. The show of horses was small, and 
are loading with herrings and other articles, which, un- | few were sold. Prices for workhorses ran from £10 to 
der a different Corn Law, would be exported by British | £20. At the Howden great horse fair, which lasts a 
ships. The decrease of the trade with America is at- | fortnight at the end of September, the show was the 
tributable to the same cause. We could easily obtain | largest known for a number of years. A great many 


from the United States alone four or five millions of | 


foreigners were present. Several of the best horses 


quarters of wheat a year; but as we will not take what | were sold at prices varying from £150 to £200, and 
they have to give, we have forced them to encourage , some excellent brood mares brought from £60 to £85 
their own manufactures, to the injury of our own trade | each. Many valuable horses were purchased for France 


and commerce. In Dundee and Paisley, no alleviation 
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